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PREFACE 


At the present time there exists no general practice or well 
formulated theory of the valuation of utility property. This is 
indicated by the generally confused state of the public mind, the 
divergent views of those engaged in the work, and the contradic- 
tory positions taken by the public authorities and courts as to 
the proper basis of valuing such property. 

Much important information relating to valuation work exists 
in various public papers, but heretofore there has been no com- 
prehensive attempt to digest and compile this material. 

The author has been engaged for several years past in valuing 
property aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars. He has 
devoted much time to the study of the opinions, papers, discus- 
sions, reports of commissions, and court decisions relating to the 
subject. He has endeavored in this book to digest this material, 
in so far as possible and to present a summary of the best practice, 
with typical examples thereof. The aim has been to indicate, 
if possible, the line along which theory and practice seem likely 
to be standardized. 

No attempt is made to hold a brief either for the necessity 
of valuing property on the one hand, or the injustice of doing 
so, on the other. The work relates rather to approved methods 
of ascertaining values not only of tangible property, but of in- 
tangible property as well. It treats of appraisals which have 
become more or less historic, and have helped to establish the 
precedents of current practice. 

Since it frequently happens that the valuations of utility 
property are submitted to the scrutiny of the courts, references 
are frequently made in this book to the judicial rulings which, 
though at times contradictory and somewhat confusing, never- 
theless indicate the general lines along which valuations must be 
made in order to render then unassailable. . 

The author has made use in the preparation of this work, of 
papers which he has previously presented before engineering 
societies. These, however, have been revised and elaborated. 

Vv 
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Many other sources of information have been drawn upon, 
for which the author has endeavored to give credit, with due 
appreciation of the assistance and co-operation rendered by the 
various members of the accounting and engineering professions 
interested in this subject. 

Henry Fooy. 


New York City, 
April 2, 1912 
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VALUATION OF PUBLIC 
UTILITY PROPERTIES 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


General.—Fifteen or more years ago, the appraisal or valuation 
of corporation property, was unusual. Inventories of supplies 
and apparatus for stock-taking or insurance purposes, were 
common, but valuations of property, in the sense that term is 
used at the present day, as the basis of sale, capitalization,. taxa- 
tion or the determination of proper rates to be charged for the 
service rendered, were unusual. The taking over by municipal- 
ities of privately owned water works may be said to have 
originated the present era of appraisals and valuations in 
America. Consequently the water-works engineers were the first 
of the profession to be drawn into this department of engineering 
and they have done much excellent pioneer work therein. More 
recently there has developed a frequent and importunate demand 
for the determination of the value of corporation property, in all 
lines, particularly that of so-called public utilities which has 
called for the services of other experts. 

A very usual and normal method of ascertaining the value of _ 
privately owned property, is, and has been, to consider its net 
earnings in the present and its prospects for their increase in the 
future. It was customary to apply this same method in estimat- 
ing the value of public utility properties, overlooking the fact 
that their operation and control was specifically limited by fran- 
chises and special laws under which they were originated, 
and that as quasi public organizations they were under obliga- 
tions which did not apply to small competitive, private concerns. 
Individual initiative and the net profits accruing therefrom, in 
the case of industrial organizations, are largely modified and 
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restricted through competition, but no such limitation exists 
with respect to a corporation controlling a monopoly. The 
history of corporate control and operation of public utilities 
discloses the fact that, in very many cases, monopolistic control 
was used unfairly for the purpose of unduly increasing earnings, 
at the expense of the public, to permit flotation of securities for 
the enrichment of the individuals controlling the corporation. 

The necessity, in certain cases, for ascertaining the amount of 
over capitalization of corporations serving the public regardless 
of whether the over capitalization results from ignorance, mis- 
management or necessity, has developed the recent movement 
for ascertaining the real value of the property, ‘‘both used or 
useful” in serving the public. This necessity of ascertaining in 
individual cases the value of corporation property has, as so 
often occurs, extended until there is a very definite, though 
unnecessary, demand for the appraisal of all physical property 
used by public utility corporations, as if that were the whole 
measure of value. This extreme view is unwarrantable and 
would result in a useless amount of effort and expense with no 
necessary accompanying gain. At the same time there are 
occasions where appraisals of corporation property, both physical 
and intangible, are necessary and essential to permit a judgment 
as to the value of its securities or the fairness of its earnings. 
That this conclusion is correct is indicated by the very reasonable 
and common sense opinion of the Railroad Securities Commis- 
sion, expressed in their recent report to the President. The 
quotation gives a very just and adequate expression of the place 
and importance a physical appraisal should hold. 

“In so far as the value of the property is an element in rate regulation 
the outstanding securities are of so little evidentiary weight that it 
would probably be of distinct advantage if courts and commissions 
would disregard them entirely, except as a part of the financial history 
of the property, and would insist upon direct evidence of the actual 
money invested and of the present values of the properties. For this 
and other reasons discussed in the body of the report, your Commission 
recommends that the Interstate Commerce Commission should have 
authority and adequate funds to make a valuation of the physical 
property of railroads wherever the question of the present value of these 
roads is, in the judgment of that Commission, of sufficient importance. 
It is hardly necessary to add that your Commission does not believe 
that the cost of reproduction of the physical properties, however care- 
fully computed, is the sole element to be considered in determining the 
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present value of a railroad, or that the outstanding securities could or 
should be made to conform to any such arbitrary standard. 

“Tf railroad securities were to be issued only after express authoriza- 
tion of each particular issue by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
other governmental agency, it is difficult to see how the Government can 
thereafter escape the moral, if not the legal, obligation to recognize these 
securities in the regulation of railroad rates. In view of the vast extent 
of the railroad systems of this country and the magnitude of the financial 
interest involved, both on the part of the railroads and of those who pay 
the rates, your Commission believes that the possible consequences of 
such a system of regulation are too serious to warrant its adoption at the 
present time.’’? 


One of the causes of inquiry as to property values has resulted 
from a growing conviction that through unfair promotion, loose 
methods of financing, lack of proper maintenance of property or 
the rapid improvement and development of machinery, which 
has necessitated the abandonment of the old faster than its cost 
could be written off as a part of operating expense, capitalization 
did not represent or even approximately indicate the real value 
of the property fairly entitled to be considered in case of sale or 
the basis on which to figure earnings. Over capitalization may 
arise from a variety of causes. It may have come about in an 
entirely innocent way, as in some instances it is the result merely 
of ignorance; frequently it has been well-intentioned and even 
proper and necessary in order to rehabilitate worn-out or super-~ 
seded property, funds for which could not be provided out of 
operating income; but in many cases, at least in connection with 
public utilities, it is the outcome of intentional, fictitious and un- 
warranted increase in securities through the putting out of 
stocks and bonds for the purpose of immediate, but what has 
now come to be considered, unfair profit. 

There is much, evidently sincere but nevertheless mistaken 
opposition to the application of any method or theory of appraisal 
for determining physical, intangible or complete going values of 
public utility properties. Yet it must be clear that the amount 
of outstanding securities, their market value, the earnings of a 
corporation or the book costs of its property without considera- 
tion of what depreciation—if any—has taken place in physical 
property, do not, of necessity, indicate even approximately 
whether the capitalization of a public utility is proper or im- 


1 Report of the Railroad Securities Commission, 1911. Pages 38-39. 
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proper. “Cost is not synonymous with value,’ capitalization 
may be artificially large or small compared rat the fair value, 
income may be excessive or insufficient to take care of proper 
charges, depending on rates, and the proper basis for determining 
these questions in relation to public utility property at least, is an 
appraisal of both tangible and intangible values. Physical 
valuation alone will not give the total fair value but it will usually 
give a relatively large proportion of the whole. 

As illustrating the value that may attach to the non-physical 
part of a property, the testimony of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
recently, before a Congressional Committee, is interesting. Mr. 
Carnegie stated that he accepted $420,000,000 for property 
having a book value of $84,000,000, which created an impression 
in the minds of many, believing physical plant or book value 
expressed the worth of the entire concern, that Mr. Carnegie had 
accepted a “nuisance” value for his undertaking. But such was 
not the case, as Mr. Carnegie had several times stated that he 
valued his partners more than his plant, and that given his 
organization he would reproduce his plant in short order. That 
the organization was worth the amount paid for it, has been 
proven by subsequent earnings. 

One cause for the prevalent objection to any appraisal what- 
ever of utility properties arises on the part of those who, with a 
knowledge of the value of certain property, feel that unjust and 
unfair Court or Commission decisions have been made which were 
based on incomplete but so-called appraisals. But this is equiv- 
alent to blaming a court for rendering a decision based on the 
evidence introduced. If the corporations have failed to furnish 
evidence that substantiates anything except physical values or 
have put forward claims for non-physical values without ade- 
quate proof thereof, why should Courts or Commissions be criti- 
cised? It has been too often the practice to employ engineers to 
ascertain and testify as to physical values, leaving it to corpora- 
tion officers, dealing in “ glittering generalities,’ or accountants 
with records of original costs or attorneys in their briefs to 
attempt to approve non-physical values, these most intricate of 
all values. The result has been failure to secure recognition of 
and allowance for intangible values with consequent wrong done 
the owners through the errors or ignorance which can be charged 
only to officials or counsel. On the other hand, there exists a 
tendency on the part of the public and its representatives, to 
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forget, whatever may be accepted to-day as the correct theory 
of earnings to be properly allowed public utilities, that, with rare 
exception, it was the practice to grant franchises without ex-- 
pressed limitation as to the amount or basis of fair return, but 
rather to encourage investors with the expectation of larger 
profits than might be expected from ordinary commercial 
business. Consequently, to undertake to now cut down the 
earnings from public utility properties, to a basis comparable to 
that demanded by uninvested capital, as the return on the most 
secure investments, is as absurd and unfair to the original 
investors as to limit the value of utility property merely to 
physical plant values, omitting recognition of the intangible 
elements. - 

A sane and dispassionate view of what should be considered in 
ascertaining the fair value of utility property, was expressed by 
the Special Master in the Columbus case and is as follows: 


“Fictitious values will be disregarded, improvident and unwise ex- 
penditures will not be taken into account, but only the fair value of the 
property will be used as a basis, including, however, in such fair value 
not only the tangible property devoted to the public service, but such 
intangible value as may be legitimate and may be justly, under all 
circumstances, credited to the producer on the one hand, and debited to 
the consumer on the other, so as to bring about the just compensation 
rightly belonging to the company, and legitimately to be paid for by 
the consumer. 

“Necessarily the ascertainment of such value is in all cases a difficult 
matter, and its final adjustment by the court can rarely, if at all, be 
made with mathematical exactness. All the court can do is, from the 
evidence, to arrive at such a value as will, all things considered, be 
fairly equally just to both parties.’”* 


The difficulty of ascertaining the value sought, is increased by 
reason of: 

(a) The necessity of dealing with tangible or physical values, as 
well as intangible and wholly estimated values. 

(b) The lack of an accepted theory, which results in confusion 
and non-uniformity, under new and sudden demands to meet 
unforeseen and unexpectedly developed conditions. 

(c) The subject involves not alone the broadest engineering 


1 The Columbus Railway and Light Company vs. the City of Columbus. 
Circuit Court of the United States Southern District of Ohio, Eastern 
Division. 
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knowledge, but also some of the deepest economic questions, in 
both of which sciences but few men have wide experience. 

(d) Engineers, who are the usual appraisers, due to the rapid, 
marvelous and revolutionary developments within recent years, . 
have available in many instances, too few correlated facts and 
figures on which to base their conclusions. 

(e) The results obtained under different conditions of opera- 
tion are so varied, the experience of different engineers on which 
conclusions must be largely based, are so diversified, and finally, 
the training, personality and prejudices of many experts so 
largely qualifies their opinions, that unanimous conclusions have 
been impossible. 

Purpose.—The usual object sought in undertaking an ap- 
praisal of a public utility property is to determine its value for 
purposes of: é 

(a) Sale or Transfer.—Where a utility property is to be sold 
to a municipality, corporation or individual, an appraisal prob- 
ably covering the entire value of the property, certainly that of 
the physical plant, more or less exact, will be required by the 
purchaser before closing the sale. Such procedure would be in ~ 
line with ordinary commercial business sense and indicates how 
essential a knowledge of the worth even of the physical property 
alone, is considered, despite the cry of those who argue that 
valuations of physical property indicate nothing as to real or 
commercial values. Important valuations for purpose of sale 
passed on by the Supreme Court are, for example, the Kansas 
City Water Works case and the Omaha Water Works case. 

(b) Fixing Rates.—Rate regulation of utilities has become to 
be accepted as an unquestioned principal of present day civiliza- 
tion. Any public utility is therefore likely to have its rates 
questioned, passed upon and fixed by authorized public bodies. 
Preliminary to and necessary for an intelligent determination of 
a proper and fair rate information must be had, as to income and 
the fair value of the property rendering the service for which the 
rate in question is being fixed. These principals have been so 
frequently enunciated and established by rulings of various 
courts, including the Supreme Court, that no argument as to 
their validity is worthy of serious consideration. The extensive 
valuations of railroad property in the States of Minnesota and 
Washington, as well as much of the valuation work of the present 
Wisconsin Commission has been undertaken to determine proper 
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rates, and it is primarily for this purpose that valuation of all the 
railway properties in the country, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is being urged. 

(c) Capitalization.—In the past, both private corporations and 
public service companies have been permitted to issue and use, 
practically, any unlimited amount of securities which those 
interested in the organization, for any reason, thought desirable. 
The result has been an unfair inflation and undue “ watering” of 
securities with consequent loss to investors and discredit to the 
properties so handled. With the recognition of the right on the 
part of the public to limit net earnings to a fair return on the 
value of the property used, there has resulted a strong feeling that 
capitalization should indicate the value of any given property so 
that the fair return on the property might bear proper relation 
to the return on capitalization. In consequence, Public Service 
Commissions and other bodies authorized to pass on and approve 
the amount of stock and bonds to be used by Public Service 
Corporations under their control, have quite generally insisted 
upon an appraisal of the property in order to intelligently 
determine the proper amount of capitalization. 

Where securities are sought to be issued, in addition to amounts 
already outstanding, to cover property already in existence, 
appraisals are usually demanded. Where such additional securl- 
ties are being used to provide funds for new property, the dis- 
counts at which the securities are to be sold and the disposition 
of the proceeds therefrom are comparatively easily regulated and 
are quite generally prescribed by public authorities having con- 
trol of such matters. While it is the general opinion and usual 
requirement of public authorities that the issuance of additional 
securities is only warranted when additions to property, not the 
replacement or renewal of existing property, are to be made, 
nevertheless where income is not sufficient to provide for renewals 
and replacements, the cost of same through the sale of additional 
securities, has, under occasional and mitigating circumstances, 
been authorized and approved by Public Service Commissions 
and supported by opinions of the courts.* Allied conditions may 
warrant the recognition of capitalization covering property no 
longer in existence, even at the time of issuance, provided the 


1 Application of the Binghamton Light, Heat and Power Co. Case No. 74. 
Public Service Commission of New York, Second District, Vol. I, 1910, 
p. 831. 
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property, installed in good faith, has been abandoned through 

changes in the art, inadequacy to comply with local requirements 
or similar conditions, so rapidly and in such large amounts as to 
preclude the writing off of such investment without jeopardizing 
the finances of the corporation or doing injustice to the investors. 

The appraisal of the railroads in the State of Texas, as well 
as many of those made by the Public Service Commissions of 
the several States, have been made for purposes of regulation of 
capitalization. 

(d) Taxation.—The value of property for purposes of taxation 
may be appraised on the basis of: 

(a) Real estate. 

(b) Going concern. 

(c) Franchise value. 

If the appraisal is made simply to determine the value of the 
real estate and personal property for purposes of taxation, the 
same as other city property, after proper ascertainment of full 
value, the local rate of equalization—that is the ratio of average 
value on which taxes are based compared to the value which 
property would bring under favorable conditions of sale—should 
be applied to the full value so that corporation property will be 
taxed on the same relative basis as other property. 

Appraisal for going concern value of a corporation may be 
made to ascertain the proper basis for taxation based on the 
value as an operating entity. Sometimes this form of tax 
is based on gross or net income. Sometimes on the output of a 
generating station or the car-miles run. 

Appraisal for the purposes of determining the proper amount 
of franchise tax might apply simply to the value of the property 
in the public streets, as is the case, for example, in New York 
State in determining the special franchise tax. 

There may be other considerations depending on local con- 
ditions which would require still other division of corporation 
property but the instances cited indicate the necessity of having 
carefully in mind the purpose for which the appraisal is to be 
made and classifying and valuing the property accordingly. 
The Wisconsin and Michigan State appraisals of the steam roads 
were for purposes of taxation. 

(e) Accounting.—Where uniform systems of accounting are 


*The Milwaukee Railway and Electric Light Co. vs. City Milwaukee. 
87 Fed. 577 
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introduced as is frequently the case where Public Service Com- 
missions are first created, it may be desirable or necessary to 
appraise property for the purpose of furnishing a basis for opening 
accounts or revising methods of bookkeeping. 

Basis.—It has been quite generally stated by the courts that 
no single basis of valuation is to be used alone for determining 
the fair value of public utility property. The general rule is 
well set forth by the Supreme Court of the United States where 
it says: 


“The basis of all calculations as to the reasonableness of rates to be 
charged by a corporation maintaining a public highway under legislative 
sanction must be the fair value of the property being used by it for the 
convenience of the public.’’? 


In order to determine that value, the Court says: 


“The original cost of construction, the amount expended in perma- 
nent improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds and 
stock, the present as compared with the original cost of construction, the 
probable earning capacity of the property under the particular rates 
prescribed by statute and the sum required to meet operating expenses, 
are all matters for consideration and are to be given such weight as may 
be just and right in each case.’”? 


It is probably impossible to absolutely and exactly fix in 
dollars and cents, the value of the various elements going to 
make up a utility property. This is clearly illustrated in deci- 
sions of commissions, as for example the Wisconsin Commission 
says in one well-known case: 


“From what has thus been said it appears to us that for the purposes 
of this case it is equitable to all concerned to allow the respondent rea- 
sonable returns in the way of interest and profits on a valuation of about 
$412,000 for the gas plant and of about $535,000 for the electric plant. 
The rates of returns that should thus be allowed will be explained later.”* 


Again the Public Service Commission of New York, First 
District, disapproving the plan of re-organization of the Third 
Avenue R. R. Co. says: 

“The amount for development charges will be about $3,500,000.”’* 

1 Smyth vs. Ames, 169 U.S. 466. 

2 Smyth vs. Ames, 169 U. S. 466. 

3 State Journal Printing Co. vs. Madison Gas & Elec. Co. Decision dated 
March 8, 1910. 

4Case No. 1181. Decision dated July 29, 1910. 
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The basis on which a valuation is to be made and the way it is 
to be used, must be carefully considered and kept in mind when 
making an appraisal. It is possible that a given valuation, when 
completed, may be used equally well for several purposes, but not 
necessarily so. From every standpoint, the cost of reproduction, 
or the original cost or the scrap value of a given piece of physical 
property at a given time or place, may be accurately determined. 
That is mainly an engineering question but the “fair value” of 
utility property will vary for the particular time and case under 
consideration. The determination of the fair value of a given 
property to be used as a basis for fixing proper returns or rates 
to be charged, depends upon the value of the property being used 
in the service from which the returns or rates are earned and is 
ofttimes quite different from the fair value of the total property 
of any utility, part of which may be held for future extensions or 
profit or use for extraneous purposes, but all of which would 
have to be considered and allowed in case of capitalization or 
purchase or sale, as a whole. 

Ex-Commissioner of the Public Service Commission of New 
York, First District, Mr. Ed. M. Bassett, says: 


“Tf it is decided that a public utility should be taxed on its total value 
as a going concern—that is, its commercial, market or sale value—then 
franchise and going value will be included. If, on the other hand, the 
public-utility plant is to be taxed precisely as other real estate, the cost 
of reproduction less depreciation will be the basis. There is no inherent 
inconsistency in using one method of valuation for tax purposes and 
another method for rate purposes. The tax, by whatever method 

assessed, is considered an operating expense in fixing rates, and is 

therefore borne by the user of the service wherever rates of charge are 
strictly regulated. Methods of ad valorem taxation must be worked 
out with an eye single to what is just and practicable in taxation, and 
methods of valuation for rate purposes must be worked out with an eye 
single to what is just and constitutional in rate making.”! 

“Different methods of estimating the value of property may properly 
be employed when it is valued for different purposes. When a valuation 
is placed on property which has become affected by a public use, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the maximum rate of compensation 
fixed by law for its use is reasonable or otherwise, it is obvious that the 
income derived therefrom by the owner before it was subjected to legis- 
lative control cannot always be accepted as a proper test of value because 


* National Association of Railway Commissioners, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 10-13, 1911. 
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the compensation which the owner charged for its use may have been 
excessive and unreasonable. Again, when property has been capitalized 
by issuing stock, neither the market value nor the par value of the stock 
can be accepted in all cases as a proper criterion of value, because the 
stock may not represent the money actually invested, and furthermore 
because the property may have been capitalized mainly with reference 
to its income producing capacity, on the assumption that it is ordinary 
private property which the owner may use as he thinks proper without 
being subject to legislative control. On the other hand, however, when 
property is valued for the purpose last stated, it is clear that the owner 
thereof is entitled to the benefit of any appreciation in value above the 
original cost and the cost of improvements, which is due to what may 
be termed natural causes. If improvements made in the vicinity of the 
property, the growth of city or town where it is located, the building of 
railroads, the development of the surrounding country and other like 
causes, give property an increased value, the owner cannot be deprived 
of such income by legislative action which prevents him from realizing 
an income commensurate with the enhanced value of his property.’’! 


To illustrate the preceding, all will agree that valuation for 
tax purposes must be conservative. The price an article would 
bring at forced sale or during times of financial stringency, per- 
haps 70 to 85 per cent. of reproduction cost, would be quite 
generally accepted in American cities, as a fair basis of value for 
purposes of taxation. If value as security for a loan were being 
sought, an appraisal would determine the price that could be 
obtained aside from consideration of the particular circumstances 
under which the plant was installed. The security value would 
possibly not exceed 40 to 50 per cent. of reproduction cost, because 
the most “fluid” securities, namely, stocks listed on the exchange, 
are not accepted as collateral, at a figure exceeding 75 to 80 per 
cent. of quoted prices. On the other hand, an investor furnishing 
the cash and taking stock and bonds in return, will usually and 
very properly insist that the value of the property is the par 
value of the securities conservatively issued, although sold at 
some discount. Thus it will be seen that there may be and 
easily is a fair and honest distinction between what may be 
determined as the fair value of property for capitalization, safe 
taxation or rate fixing purposes. And yet for each value quali- 
fied as to its exact meaning, there should be but one figure which 
is the result of a fair, competent and unbiased conclusion based 


1 Cotting vs. Kansas City Stock Yards, 82 Fed., 839. 
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upon all the facts in the case. Of course, absolute accuracy in 
appraisal work is out of question. All human beings are liable 
to make errors and the engineer is not an exception. As far as 
possible, the personality of the men employed in valuation work 
must give way to automatic, self-regulating, uniform methods 
that eliminate the personal element, and focus on attaining the 
single figure which alone is: correct. 

As the value of a large proportion of all utility corporation 
property is the result of engineering skill and effort, engineers 
have naturally been called upon to estimate and determine the 
values in question. The ascertainment of the value of the in- 
tangible property, as well as plant value is essentially an engineer- 
ing problem, because engineers of proper experience and qualifica- 
tion are best informed, not only as to construction cost, but also 
as to the expenses involved in getting a property started, and 
building up an income producing business. This larger field of 
valuation work, however, has put new responsibilities upon the 
engineering profession, demanding something more, in the way 
of knowledge of values, and questions of law and economies, than 
mere construction has ever before required. 

So-called appraisals have been and are being made which, while 
perhaps adequate for the purpose intended, are little more than 
approximate estimates, completed within limited time, lacking 
in detail and thoroughness of preparation and yet are being used 
as an exact basis of property valuation. Such estimates should 
be clearly indentified as to their completeness and accuracy, 
both in justice to their makers and the owners of the property. 
Harm has been done by the misuse of such so-called valuations. 

An appraisal to be reliable and capable of standing the test of 
cross-examination and appeal to the courts must be prepared 
with elaborate detail, care and exactness. The importance of 
making a full and careful inventory with a thorough investigation 
as to local costs of labor and prices for material is not usually 
appreciated by those newly interested in appraisal work. Too 
great emphasis cannot be laid upon this preliminary work neces- 
sary in making any trustworthy valuation. 


CHAPTER II 
GLOSSARY 


Application of Terms.—The recent and rapid growth of valua- 
tion and appraisal work has caused the development of new 
terms or the modification of old ones. Confusion of ideas, 
difference of opinion, lack of experience, new and sudden de- 
mands have resulted in non-uniformity and even contradictory 
use of certain words by the engineering and accounting profes- 
sion so that some definition, of terms as used by the author, is 
necessary. 

One of the Committees of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion some time ago undertook to correlate definitions of the 
terms used in connection with the subject of depreciation, which 
of course will include many, if not most, of the terms used in the 
broader subject of valuation. It has been suggested that 
some of the other National organizations, for example the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, undertake the classi- 
fication and proper definition of terms used by the engineering 
profession in appraisal work, but thus far nothing has been done 
by that organization. 

As the result of a suggestion in a paper on “ Depreciation as 
Related to Electrical Properties,” read before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1911 in which certain applica- 
tion of terms was proposed, there resulted, in the discussion 
following said paper and in the Technical Press thereafter, con- 
siderable expression of opinion as to the proper meaning of 
terms used in connection with appraisals and the subject of 
depreciation, but the chief result was the disclosure of a wide 
diversity of opinion and considerable variation in the use to be 
made of many expressions commonly employed in connection 
with this class of work. 

The author begs to offer the following explanation and defini- 
tion of terms as that expressing the more usual meaning applied, 
by engineers of standing, to their use of the terms indicated. 

Value.—Academically the word “value” relates to “barter 
and exchange” exclusively. Writers on Political Economy, 
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such as John Stewart Mill, have economically defined “value” 
as a ratio between demand and supply at a given time or place 
for a commodity or seryice, or a ratio between the demand and 
supply at a given time and place of another commodity or service. 
But one of the principal causes of demand—there are several— 
is usefulness or utility, consequently ‘‘ value”’ may properly be used 
to measureutility. Eventhe utility of such an ‘“ unexchangeable 
and unbarterable” article as the human hand, when severed from 
the body, is measured in dollars by the jury making an award. In 
valuation work, as a rule, loss of utility results in loss of value, 
maximum utility determines maximum value. The ratio of 
existing to possible utility, measures by the same ratio applied 
to cost, existing value, in dollars, of the commodity or service. 

Aside from any attempted definitions which may be purely 
academic or put forth as a species of mental gymnastics, engi- 
neers engaged in valuations and appraisals agree that utility 
has a value which may be expressed in dollars and this is the 
value; not a sales value, 7.e., the price which an individual 
article would bring if offered for sale; which is to be determined 
in making an appraisal. If the term related exclusively to 
barter and sale, only second-hand or scrap values would be 
considered, which is not the basis on which any appraisal has 
been or is being made for determining fair values of the ‘‘ used 
and useful” property belonging to an operating organization. 

Physical Value.—As the term indicates, physical value relates 
to material things or substances, the property which can be > 
“seen and felt.”’ It includes, primarily, ‘those things which 
are visible and tangible, capable of being inventoried,’ but 
secondarily, certain non-physical charges ‘‘ which are an insepar- 
able part of the cost of construction but which do not appear 
in the inventory of the completed property.” 

These secondary values which are usually included as a part 
of the physical property are expenditures for such items as: 

1. Engineers’ and architects’ fees, including cost of design 
and testing all construction and equipment, etc. 

2. Administration expenses chargeable to construction, in-— 
cluding superintendence, inspection, accounting, salaries of 
officers and clerks, consents of authorities and property owners 
for temporary work or use, legal expenses, rent, printing, store- 
room expenses, etc. 

3. Provision for various incidentals and contingencies, in- 
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complete inventories, unforeseen requirements, -etc., which 
practical experience has shown to be necessary. 

It may be questioned whether the expenditure for such in- 
tangible items as engineering and architects’ fees, administration 
and local expenses and charges of sueh character should logic- 
-ally be included as a part of the physical property or more prop- 
erly classified with what are hereafter known as ‘“‘ Development 
Expenses.” But it is becoming the general practice to consider 
these expenditures which are usually a fairly uniform and defi- 
nite percentage of the cost of the machinery, buildings, and 
other equipment should very properly be included and made a 
part of the so-called physical values leaving the other intangible 
costs which vary widely with the different properties under con- 
sideration, depending on local conditions, magnitude, method 
of financing, etc., for a separate classification called development 
items or expenses. 

It must be clearly. understood that these intangible expenses, 
whether classified as a part of the physical cost or separated 
under the head of Development Expenses, are all necessarily 
and indisputably a part of the total cost of the completed 
physical property. 

Scrap Value.—All physical property has a certain scrap or 
junk value, a “barter and sale” minimum basis beyond which 
there is no depreciation, hence physical property can only de- 
teriorate until it reaches its scrap value. This value is simply 
the fair market price that a purchaser will pay for the property 
in its disintegrated condition. If a property consisting of its 
several elements is usable not as junk but as serviceable property 
_ elsewhere, a higher price than scrap value is obtainable, and this 
worth has been characterized as ‘salvage value” or “ minimum 
going value.” If the cost of removal and transportation to its 
market exceeds the normal junk price of an article, then the 
scrap or junk value becomes negative and the article is valueless. 

Wearing Value.—If from the cost—taken on whatever basis is 
determined to be the correct one—there is subtracted “‘scrap’’ 
or “salvage” value of given physical property, the remainder 
is a value known as “wearing value,’ which will deteriorate 
more or less rapidly and entirely pass away, as regards the in- 
stallation being considered, at the expired life of said property, 
which life ceases through physical decay, inadequacy, obsoles- 
cence or sudden damage. 
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Service Value.—Physical property, honestly and intelligently 
purchased with a view to its suitableness for the service intended, 
aside from some hidden defect or untoward accident, generally 
maintains its original utility and hence its value, for the purpose 
of use, practically throughout its life, except for such deterioration 
as results from wear and tear or deferred maintenance. The life 
of the property may expire normally through age or prematurely 
through inadequacy or obsolescence but these two latter classes 
of depreciation develop quickly so that for the larger part of the 
time used, the service value of property will approximate the 
cost. Service value must not be confounded with going value. 
Service value results from the use of the property in the place and 
for the purpose for which it was intended. Going value may or 
may not accrue in addition to, and, over-and-above service 
value. Going value relates to establishment of earnings while 
service value exists regardless of earnings. 

Present Value.—This expression refers to the estimated value 
of the physical property as it exists at the period being considered. 
It may have one of several values, some purely academic and 
artificial as explained more fully hereafter, depending on what 
application is made of the theory of depreciation and, therefore, 
present value always needs some qualification or explanation 
as to the sense in which the term is used. The more frequent 
application of the term is to that value obtained by deduct- 
ing, from “original cost” or “cost to reproduce new,” the 
total depreciation, which may be either absolute depreciation 
or, as used by some authorities, the sum of both absolute, 
or accrued and theoretical or estimated depreciation. Though 
usually so, “present value” does not necessarily include a 
deduction from cost to cover deterioration as is illustrated in 
the valuation of the Texas Railroads made by the Commission 
of that State, where no deduction from cost of reproduction was 
made on account of existing wear and tear or normal deterioration. 

Appreciation as well as depreciation must be considered in de- 
termining “present value” as indicated by the Supreme Court. 


“And we concur with the court below in holding that the value of the 
property is to be determined as of the time when the inquiry is made 
regarding the rates. If the property, which legally enters into the 
consideration of the question of rates, has increased in value since it was 
acquired, the company is entitled to the benefit of such increase.’’* 

1 Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas Company, 212 U.S. 52. 
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“Original cost” or “cost of reproduction new,” in connection 
with depreciation of the physical property inventoried is quite 
generally used in determining present value, but in this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the unique opinion of the Iowa 
Supreme Court, which in view of the numerous decisions of 
other courts can hardly be considered a safe precedent to follow: 


“The contention illustrated how inequitable would be a rule arbi- 
trarily fixing the value as that for which a system might be replaced. 
Aside from this being impractical it may safely be said that there is 
hardly an enterprise of this character which, were it destroyed, would be 
restored as it was before. In ascertaining values in this way, the worth 
of a new plant of equal capacity, efficiency and durability, with proper 
discounts for defects in the old and depreciation for use, should be the 
measure of value rather than the cost of exact duplication.’’* 


In estimating ‘‘present value” it is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that ‘barter and sale,” “the price it will fetch,” ‘second 
hand,” ‘‘scrap”’ or “forced sale” values are not the “fair values” 
to be considered in connection with a “going concern.” This 
has been repeatedly affirmed by the courts, as indicated, for 
example, by the following decision from the Supreme Court of 
Maine. 


“Now what is the property which the district has taken by power Of 
eminent domain? In the first place it is a structure, pure and simple, 
consisting of pipes, pumps, engines, land rights, and water rights. As a 
structure, it has value independent of any use, or right to use, where it is, 
a value probably much less than it cost, unless it can be used where it is, 
that is, there is a right to use it. Nevertheless, it has value as a struc- 
ture. But, more than this, it is a structure in actual use, a use remuner- 
ative to some extent. It has customers, it is actually engaged in 
business, it is a going concern. The value of the structure is enhanced 
by the fact that it is used in, and in fact is essential to, a going concern 
business. We speak sometimes of a going concern value as it is, or 
could be, separate and distinct from structure value—so much for 
structure and so much for-going concern. But this is not an accurate 
statement. The going concern part of it has no existence except as a 
characteristic of the structure. If no structure, no going concern. If 
a structure in use, it is a structure whose value is affected by the fact 
that it isin use. There is only one value. It is the value of the struc- 
ture as being used. That is all there is of it.’ 


1 Cedar Rapids Gas Lt. Co. vs. City of Cedar Rapids, 120 N. W. 
2 Brunswick and Topsham Water District vs. Maine Water Co., 99 
Maine, 371. 
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In obtaining the depreciated or present value of “used or 
useful”? property, worn out or ‘replaced but still inventoried — 
material, which has no value except for sale, may be put in at 
scrap or salvage value, unless such property is being carried 
merely to artificially increase values. 

ee Original cost is usually taken to mean the actual expenditures 
made for physical property, including original construction and 
usually all additions since that time. The term is taken to 
include those items which are classed as “Development Ex- 
penses”’ and occasionally even the value of franchises, good — 
will or going value. Original cost should be shown in the books 
of the corporations but it is not always there obtainable. Often 
because of casualty by fire or flood or frequent mergers, con- 
solidations and reorganizations, old records have been lost and 
sometimes they have purposely been destroyed in order to 
obliterate the original cost of.the property. Of course, original 
cost may or may not bear any relation to the present worth of 
the property being considered. The value of real estate for 
example may have appreciated largely so that its original cost 
bears no relation to its present value; on the other hand machin- . 
ery and equipment may have been worn out and replaced by 
additions without writing off the value of the original property, 
no longer in existence. Proper bookkeeping methods would of _ 
course provide for the increase or reduction of the capital ac- 
count as property is added or abandoned and discarded, unless 
possibly the earnings have been so small as to preclude, without 
unfairness to the stockholders or bankruptcy to the corporation, 
the inclusion, as a part of operating expense, of the value of 
property added to replace that already a part of the capital 
account. 

Cost to Replace New, Replacement Cost or Cost of Reproduc- 
tion.—These terms, so much in evidence nowadays and recognized 
by the courts, refer to an assumed value based on the estimated 
cost of reproducing the property new on the basis of prices 
current at the time of estimate—prices that fluctuate consider- 
ably are averaged for five years preceding the date of the ap- 
praisal—and is made up to include everything that can be 
inventoried regardless of original cost, age, service value or 
present condition as effected by depreciation. Novices in 
appraisal work frequently fail to appreciate that the terms here 
being considered refer exclusively to the cost of replacing exist- 
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ing (with due consideration for inadequacy and obsolescence) 
physical property by new property of a type in all respects 
identical with the old. The terms do not refer to the sub- 
stitution of a different type capable of rendering equivalent 
service or of equal utility, that would call for new design, im- 
proved apparatus, concerning which engineers would differ 
widely. 

Of course, a defect in the reproduction cost theory is that a 
utility cannot buy its materials, labor, property at average 
figures but must make its expenditures when times, and con- 
ditions or ordinances may require, often during periods of pros- 
_ perity which consequently means during periods of inflated 

prices. ; 

Development Expenses.—In connection with the establishment 
of any utility property as an operating entity, there are certain 
expenditures necessary for developing and completing the phy- 
sical structures aside from the expenses of developing the business 
and producing an income. The former may be classed as “‘De- 
velopment Expenses” and the latter as “Going Value,’ but 
both items are apart from and in addition to those expenditures 
relating to the cost of the physical plant. As a class, these 
expenses are sometimes referred to as ‘‘over-head charges,’ 
more frequently as ‘‘intangible expenses,’ but as they refer 
largely to the outlay necessary in getting the physical plant 
running, the author prefers the quite commonly used term 
“Development Expenses” which generally cover most or all of 
the following expenditures. 

1. Legal and other expenses of preliminary promotion, in- 
corporation and organization, procuring consents of property 
owners, condemnation proceedings, obtaining franchises, con- 
sents and certificates from Public Service Corporations and 
other public bodies, sometimes title examinations and insurance. 

2. Technical expenses in connection with preliminary work, 
surveys, expert estimates, etc. 

3. Interest on capital and bond issues, wages of superintend- 
ence and administration not chargeable to construction ordi- 
narily necessary in connection with putting a property in going 
order; and also sometimes the deficiency in operating expenses 
and taxes until the property is put on a paying basis. 

4. Taxes of various amounts including corporation tax, 
mortgage tax, real estate tax, personal property tax, capital and 
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State tax, franchise tax, ete., which must be provided and paid 
until the property is completely a “going concern.” 

5. Discounts on securities, brokerage or other customary and 
necessary expenditures in connection with financing such an 
undertaking and marketing securities. 

6. Reasonable promotion profit, possibly also compensation 
for risk of capital. 

7. Working capital. 

It will be recognized in connection with the above items that 
although intangible in nature and having nothing to show 
therefore which can be “seen and felt,” nevertheless these 
expenditures are just as definite, just as necessary and just as 
indisputably a part of the whole value of corporation property 
as are the physical elements. 

Fair Rate, Fair Value, Fair Return.—The word “fair” 
implies justice. What may be a just and fair rate, a fair 
value or a fair return under a given set of conditions may be 
equally unreasonable and unfair under other conditions of 
climate, density of population, cost of fuel or labor and 
other modifying circumstances. Gas, sold by the cubic 
foot in both places, does not contain nearly as many heat 
units in Denver, Colorado, by reason of being about a mile 
above sea level, as does the same volume in New York, con- 
sequently the same price per thousand feet in both places, 
means nothing. Fuel at Norfolk, Va., will produce the same 
amount of steam at half the cost, compared with Boston, Mass. 
The prevalent state laws requiring a uniform 2 cent passenger 
late per mile without regard to cost of construction, quality 
of service or density of population results in handsome earnings 
for some railroads and serious deficiencies for others. Rate 
regislation and attempted regulation without critical study of 
local conditions or a full analysis of operating statistics will 
never result in a fair rate. The determination of what may bea 
fair rate under given conditions is a complex question. It 
depends upon two fundamental facts to be ascertained. 

First—On what is a fair value for the property being 
used. 

Second.—On what amount of return beyond operating and 
all other expenses it is fair to allow the owners for the use of 
their property. 

Thus it will be seen that all considerations are qualified by the 
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adjective which is applied so easily, but the exact limitation and 
definition of which, for any particular case is always difficult and 
oft times impossible of exact ascertainment. The courts have 
held that before deciding what in a given case may be a fair rate, 
it is necessary to determine both fair value and fair return. 
Fortunately the Supreme Court! has explicitly stated that the 
factors to be considered in determining fair value are: 


(a) Original cost. 

(b) Amount expended in permanent improvements. 
(c) The amount and market value of stock and bonds. 
(d) Replacement cost. 

(e) Probable earning capacity. 

(f) Operating expenses. 


Of all the elements set forth above to be considered in deter- 
mining fair value, replacement cost is becoming the most con- 
trolling and important. It is obtained through a valuation of the 
property, which can only be made with creditable fairness by the 
exercise of wide experience, good judgment, honesty and fairness 
on the part of the individual making up the appraisal. 

By giving due weight to the relative accuracy and importance 
of each of these elements of value, the true or fair value is de- 
termined. When this is fixed, the fair return to be allowed is 
established by a consideration of local condition, risks of the 
particular business in question and other attending circumstances. 
From a knowledge of the fair value of, and return on, the property 
under consideration and from a knowledge of income, it is 
possible to fix a rate which is proper and fair to charge for the 
service rendered. 

Good Will.—A monopoly, as is generally admitted, has no good 
will which can be evaluated, and the courts have sustained this 
view. Good will can only result where competition exists and 
the tendency of the times is to make no allowance for this ele- 
ment in a public utility valuation; it being considered that good 
will belongs rather to industrial enterprises where its value is de- 
termined by the profitableness of the business; namely, capitaliz- 
ing the net income. Good will has no value which must be 
considered in dealing with the subject of Depreciation. 


1 Covington and Lexington Turnpike vs. Sanford, 164 U.S., 578. 
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Franchises.—As the term indicates, it is the right to “‘do busi- 
ness.” Formerly franchises were considered more or less valu- 
able assets and in some instances, have been recognized and 
allowed for by the courts; but the present tendency, largely by 
reason of legislative enactments, is to prohibit the capitalization 
of franchises beyond the absolute expenditures made in good 
faith in obtaining said franchises. Depreciation or amortization 
of franchises depends on their terms and has no relation to de- 
terioration of the physical property although the expiration of a 
franchise might easily reduce service value. 

Depreciation.—Webster defines “depreciation” as the “act 
or state of lessening the worth of.’ The Century Dictionary 
says it is “a fall in value; reduction of worth.’ In appraisal 
work it means a reduction in utility, expressed in dollars, due 
to any deterioration in physical plant by reason of 


(a) Wear and tear. 

(b) Age or physical decay. 
(c) Inadequacy. 

(d) Obsolescence. 

(e) Deferred maintenance. 


The term ‘Amortization’ has been used somewhat indis- 
criminately for depreciation, but it may more properly be 
applied only to-the laying aside of funds at a uniform rate for 
the writing off of intangible values or the ultimate replacement 
of capital investment; and in this sense alone, will be used by 
the author. 

The term depreciation, always used in connection with a 
reduction of value, has, however, three distinct and separate 
shades of meaning so that the term must be qualified when 
used to distinguish which one of the following meanings is 
intended: 

First—The annual amount expressed, as a percentage or in 
dollars, that should be laid aside to renew or replace the article 
in question at the time of its abandonment. In this use of the 
term, the loss of worth, which can be made good or replaced 
through ordinary maintenance or repairs, is not included as a 
part of depreciation, but is provided as a part of the regular 
operating expenses. This, until comparatively recently, was the 
more common use of the term depreciation which was applied 
particularly to renewals and replacements. Used in this sense, 
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the term “depreciation” is somewhat academic and theoretical, 
and may or may not represent any actual financial outlay. 


“Depreciation does not represent actual expenditure but the amount 
properly reserved to offset the loss in value occurring to the operating 
plant.’’? 


Second.—The annual amount expressed, as a percentage or in 
dollars, that should be laid aside to renew or replace the article 
in question at the time of its abandonment, plus the annual 
expense of maintenance and repair expended in removing such 
part of depreciation as is practicable and good economy. This 
then includes all classes of “lessening of worth” and is the 
application of the term preferred by the writer and used by 
the New York Public Service Commissions in their rules for 
uniform accounting: 


“The next important step to be taken by the corporation is to deter- 
mine what amount should be set aside month by month to cover wear 
and tear, obsolescence and inadequacy—repairs, renewals, peplacemicnte 
and other depreciation.””” 


Such use of depreciation covers all classes or causes of deteri- 
oration, regardless of the source or method of worth reduction 
or by what means it may or may not be removed. 

Third.—The total amount—it may be the sum of several years 
of depreciation—expressed in a percentage or in dollars, that 
must be deducted from the “original cost” or the “cost to re- 
produce new” in order to obtain the present value. The de- 
termination of the amount of depreciation at a given time, in 
connection with the valuation of a property, is merely the 
summation of the annual accrued amounts of deterioration, 
which, from the time of installation, have been continuously 
reducing the worth of the property, less such value as has been 
restored by expenditures for wear and tear, replacements and 
renewals. 

Classes of Depreciation.—The subject of Depreciation from 
an engineering—not an accountant’s standpoint—practically 
divides itself into several classes, as follows: 


‘Cunningham vs. Chippewa Falls Water Works and Lighting Company 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 


2 Report of the Commission atopted Decenibee 8, 1908, in the matter 
of “Uniform Systems of Avcounts for Public Service Corporations.” 


LZ 
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(a) Wear and Tear, or Maintenance.—This includes such de- 
_ preciation as may ordinarily be removed or offset by proper 
expenditures at such time as the worn out parts may be econom- 
ically replaced. Few parts of physical property in use ever 
become completely worn out; after a certain amount of wear, a 
point is reached at which good engineering requires their replace- 
ment; they may be still further used, but only at the cost of 
economy or safety. With different pieces of apparatus, deprecia- 
tion due to wear and tear varies widely. It may amount to a 
small percentage of the whole, as for example the bearings in a 
generator; or it may amount to a very large percentage, as for 
example the blading of a steam turbine or the insulation of a 
high-tension leaded cable. This class of depreciation may be 
considered to include that due to accidents, such as would result 
from lightning, fire, or other sudden damage. 

Even before the moment original construction is complete, 
deterioration begins and a more or less depreciated condition of 
the installation as a whole always exists, which condition will 
increase until good engineering indicates that the time has come 
to offset wear and tear by repair. Such depreciation, as related 
to service value, not always as to sales value, can usually be. 
completely compensated for by expenditures, small, relatively to 
the value of the entire property. It has been the almost universal 
custom to include the expense of removing wear and tear, the 
most obvious class of depreciation, as part of regular operating 
expense. ; 

(0) Age, Physical Decay or Decrepitude——Depreciation of this 
sort is due to the aging of apparatus that usually has alife extending 
over a period of years. Property that is short-lived usually passes 
away through “wear and tear.” In many instances, age depre- 
ciation will be the same whether the apparatus is used or unused; 
2.e., a boiler or an insulated wire will deteriorate through the 
action of the elements practically as rapidly when standing idle 
as when in continued service. After a given number of years, 
the expense of maintenance on very many pieces of property 
will become so large that it is more economical to abandon than 
replace them. For example, car bodies will in the course of time 
become so racked that they must be abandoned because the new 
cost less than repairing the old. 

(c) Inadequacy or Supersession.—This class of depreciation 
arises from increased demands of service so as to render the prop- 
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erty in use inconvenient or uneconomical for continuance of 
operation, although in every way capable of performing the serv- 
ice for which it was installed. For example, when street railway 
service has increased to such an extent that many and frequent 
small single-truck cars are required to do the work that can be 
done by larger double-truck cars at less cost and with less inter- 
ference with street traffic, both economy and necessity compel 
superseding the smaller equipment with the larger, and thus 
through inadequacy, investment in the smaller equipment is 
depreciated before the property is worn out or becomes decrepit. 
Furthermore, the introduction of heavier cars may make in- 
adequate the rails and car barns. Inadequacy may and does 
take place without regard to the length of time the property 
has been in use or to the amount of service rendered. Inade- 
quacy, although confused by some authorities with obsolescence, 
is generally distinct from the latter and usually arises from a 
different cause, although in some cases related to and scarcely 
distinguishable from obsolescence. 

Obsolescence.—Obsolescence means the depreciation of property 
through the development of something newer and either more 
economical or more of a fad. Like inadequacy, it may necessi- 
tate the abandonment of property long before it is worn out and 
in many cases, arises largely from demands of the public. What 
is obsolete in one place may not be effected by obsolescence in 
another. Note, for example, the recent introduction of P. A. Y. 
E. cars in the larger cities or the use of open-bench cars in the 
Borough of Bronx, where they are considered good practice, 
while at the same time they are by many considered obsolete 
for the Borough of Manhattan, all within New York City. The 
substitution of underground conduits and cables for aerial 
construction required by public authorities is another illustra- 
tion of this class of depreciation which cannot be prevented by 
maintenance or offset by repairs; it can only be met by complete 
replacement. By reason of rapid advance and development in 
the art, obsolescence has heretofore probably caused the greatest 
expenditure for depreciation account, unless it is wear and tear; 
but as time goes on, obsolescence may become a less important 
factor, though it would probably be at the cost of rapid improve- 
ment and development. 


“There is also the question of obsolescence, or such changes as become 
necessary because of new inventions or because of changes in the art. 
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In the electrical field in particular, such changes are very frequent. 
They often make it necessary to discard machinery and other equip- 
ment of various kinds long before they are worn out. This is an ex- 
pense that is of the same nature as depreciation and is usually classed 
as such. It should be charged to operating expenses the same as other 
depreciation.” ! 


(d) Deferred Maintenance.—The several classes of deprecia- 
tion hereinbefore referred to assume that the property will be- 
kept in good operating condition and efficiency. If the condition 
of the property is permitted to lapse beyond that of safety or 
economy in operation there results a condition due to neglect of 
"proper maintenance and regular repairs, a condition known as 
“Deferred Maintenance,” which is measured by the expenditure 
that may be necessary to offset such neglect and restore the 
property to good operating condition. Deferred maintenance 
is only another term for neglect and always reflects to the 
discredit. of the management or the financial ability of a 
corporation. 

Going Value.—“Going Value,” ‘Going Concern Value,” and 
‘Going Concern” are several terms that have been used to refer 
to an intangible value beyond that of the physical plant attaching 
to live, active and operating property. The value in question is 
generally held to relate to and is evaluated from a consideration 
of earnings. It has been defined as “the cost of acquiring a 
given income,” also as “the present worth of the amount by 
which the anticipated profits of a going plant, operating at 
reasonable rates, exceed the present worth of the anticipated 
profits of a similar hypothical starting plant, operating at 
those same rates.” There is no element included in the total 
valuation of utility property concerning which there is greater 
difference of opinion or more controversy and indefiniteness 
with regard to methods of its evaluation. 

The Wisconsin Commission, as well as some of the highest 
courts have clearly and definitely recognized the value attach- 
ing to the building up of an income producing business and 
allowed such value as a part of capitalization. To determine 
the worth of a going business in dollars, the Wisconsin Com- 
mission has repeatedly estimated, in connection with the par- 


* Decision of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, June 2, 1908, City 
of Dodgeville vs. Dodgeville Electric Light and Power Company. 
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- ticular property under consideration, the necessary expenditure 
since the business was started, made in carrying the organization 
to the present state of income, allowing a fair rate of return, 
necessary depreciation, operating expenses, etc., and compared 
such estimate with the actual record made by the Company, 
including all surplus earnings, whether paid out as dividends or 
not, and by such comparison determined whether or not there 
remains an excess in the estimated result as compared with the 
actual result, if so, that difference is considered proper for 
capitalization as ‘‘going value.”” This theory being based upon 
cost in the past, cannot in strict logic be used in connection 
with values which may be made up to represent the cost of 
reproduction, yet the Wisconsin Commission has so combined 
the actual cost with estimated cost of reproduction as appar- 
ently the only practicable method of deriving fair value. 

Judge Lurton in the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Omaha Water Works’ case, decided May 31, 1910, says: 


“The option to purchase excluded any value on account of unexpired 
franchise, but it did not limit the value to the bare bones of the plant, 
its physical properties, such as its lands, its machinery, its water-pipes 
or settling reservoirs, nor to what it would take to reproduce each of its 
physical features. The value, in equity and justice, must include 
whatever is contributed by the fact of the connection of the items mak- 
ing a complete and operating plant. 

“The difference between a dead plant and a live one is a real value, 
and is independent of any franchise to go on, or any mere good will as 
between such a plant and its customers. That kind of good will as 
suggested in Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas Company (212 Us S19)pis 
of little or no commercial value when the business is, as here, a natural 
monopoly, with which the customer must deal, whether he will or not. 
That there is a difference between even the cost of duplication, less 
depreciation, of the elements making up the water company plant and 
the commercial value of the business as a going concern is evident. 
Such an allowance was upheld in National Water Works Company vs. 
Kansas City (62 Fed. 853) where the opinion was by Mr. Justice Brewer. 
We can add nothing to the reasoning of the learned Justice, and shall not 
try to. That case has been approved and followed in Gloucester Water 
Supply Company vs. Gloucester (179 Mass., 365, and 60 N. E., 977) and 
Norwich Gas and Electric Company vs. Norwich (76 Conn. 565). No 
such question was considered in Knoxville Water Company (212 U.S., 
1) or in Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas Company (212 U. S., 19). Both 
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cases were rate cases and did not concern the ascertainment of value 
under contracts of sale.’’! 


Public Utility.—Corporations are of two quite distinct classes, 
those engaged in industrial enterprises more or less private and 
competative and those operating as public or quasi public service 
organizations, known as utility corporations, and monopolist in 
fact or tendency. All corporations are created in accordance 
with laws, more or less restrictive, for certain specific objects set 
forth in their charters or articles of incorporation, but utility 
corporations have certain rights or franchises accorded them 
which do not belong to other corporations such as authority 
to occupy public streets or other public property, the right of 
eminent domain, 7.e., to take private property for their own use 
in consideration of the payment of an equitable price for the 
property taken, the duty of obligation to extend and continue 
service even though such extension and continuance is not 
desired,? with other conditions. The objective, in the crea- 
tion of all corporations is financial gain, which has heretofore 
been generally permitted, without other limitation than com- 
petition, but latterly the utilities have tended to become mon- ~ 
opolies through buying or crushing competitors and as a result 
there has developed the theory that such corporations, accorded 
practically the exclusive business of serving the public, if al- 
lowed a fair return on the value of their property are entitled 
to nothing further than that fair return. 

In order to carry out this program of limiting earnings to a 
fair return on the fair value of the property, it has been necessary 
to ascertain the fair value of various utility properties resulting 
in one of the causes of the very general demand for appraisals 
and valuations. 

It will be recognized that the operation of a utility under the 
“fair return” theory entitles it ; 
(a) To earn a reasonable profit on the total fair value, tan- 
gible and intangible, of its property, over and beyond the proper 
expenses of operation including taxes and the various classes of 

depreciation. 

(b) To render good service to the public at the minimum 
rate which will insure, under good management, earning the 
air return on the fair value of the property. 


*Omaha vs. Omaha Water Co., 218 U. S., 180. 
* Weatherly vs. Capital City Water Co., Ala. 22 So. 140. 
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‘Summarized, these elemental principles are, the right of the com- 
pariy to derive a fair income based upon the fair value of the property 
at the time it is being used for the public, taking into account the cost of 
maintenance and depreciation and the current operating expenses, and 
the right of the public to demand that the rates shall be no higher than 
the services are worth to them, not in the aggregate, but as individuals.” 


The primary reason for prohibiting an unlimited rate of 
return and allowing merely a fair rate considering local condi- 
tions and exigencies, results from the fact that a corporation 
which is a monopoly is in a position to raise rates arbitrarily and 
thus earn excessive and unfair profits while an industrial cor- 
poration ordinarily is precluded from unfair profits through 
the workings of competition. Moreover the public, being com- 
pelled to purchase from a monopoly, insures its earnings with 
consequent decrease in risk to the success of the corporation. 

Averages.—The term “average” is often used by engineers 
in connection with life, quantities and prices of physical property, 
in the high sounding but loose way the term “fair” is used by 
_ the legal fraternity in connection with rates and values. 

If based on proper premises and not used to conceal omission 
in working out laborious details, average figures may be most 
useful and instructive. Frequently, however, the average 
figures so called are merely guesses or perhaps estimates and not 
the result of averaging anything but opinion. 

The mere averaging of simple figures, as for example, the lengths 
of several pieces of timber is a simple and generally understood 
process of arithmetic and division, but obtaining the true or 
“weighted” average of complex quantities is much more of a 
problem and the source of frequent error on the part of those 
not fully understanding the matter. Obtaining the weighted 
average in relation to values is particularly important, when 
figuring the life of property which one may be desirous of valuing 
or depreciating. 

Suppose it is desired to ascertain the average life of a number 
of different buildings, one a temporary structure, another a 
wood building, the third of brick and a fourth of monolithic 
concrete. Assuming that for the buildings named the estimated 
useful lives will be respectively 5 years, 20 years, 50 years and 
100 years, what will be the average life of the buildings with 


S 


1Maine Supreme Court, 1893. 
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respect to their values if the first cost $5,000, the second $10,000, 
the third $20,000 and the fourth $25,000. Many people would 
erroneously figure the average life, by the following method, to 
be 43.75 years. , 


Type Estimated life 
Temporary building, 5 years. 
Wood building, 20 years. 
Brick building, 50 years. 
Concrete building, 100 years. 

175 years. 
175 


— =43.75 é 
i years 


Other persons more experienced with figures would take into 
consideration the values as follows: 


Type Estimated life Cost 
Temporary building, 5 years time $5000= $25,000 
Wood building, 20 years time $10000= $200,000 
Brick building, 50 years time $20000 = $1,000,000 
Concrete building, 100 years time . $25000 = $2,500,000 





$60000 = $3,725,000 
3,725,000 


Sie 65. 0S 
60,000 Cee 


But to obtain the true or weighted average life there must 
be taken into consideration the total dollar value involved in 
the maximum life period, as follows: 





Type Estimated life Cost 
Temporary building, 5 years - $5000 
Wood building, "20 years $10000 
Brick building, 50 years $20000 
Concrete building, 100 years $25000 

No. renewals in 100 Estimated cost for 
years ’ 100 years Dollar years 
20 $100,000 $500,000 
5 50,000 1,000,000 
2 40,000 2,000,000 
1 25,000 2,500,000 
$215,000 $6,000,000 
$6,000,000 : 
= 27.9 years. 


215,000 
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The above correct average life may also be derived as follows: 


$5000 divided by 5 years=$1000 per year 
10000 divided by 20 years= 500 per year 
20000 divided by 50 years= 400 per year 
25000 divided by 100 years= 250 per year 


$60000 2150 =27.9 years 





which is the average estimated life of the property as a whole, 
based on assumed lives of the several buildings as indicated. 


CHAPTER III 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


Utility Commissions.—In a broad sense the term Commission 
has come to include Federal, State and Municipal Committees 
or Boards having supervision of so-called Public Utility Corpora- 
tions, such as railroad, gas, electric-light, street-railway, water- 
power, water-works, express, telephone, telegraph and even 
pipe-line, wharfage or compress companies. Although few 
important valuations have yet been made by Municipal and none 
by Federal Commissions, much of the appraisal work that has 
been done by the State Commissions is of such high quality, 
although wrought out, in many instances, under disadvantageous 
circumstances, that it should receive due credit and recognition. 
The opinions, in most cases, show such thought and painstaking 
effort; the conclusions are usually so logical and the decisions 
based on valuations have been so frequently accepted as to give 
them a status comparable to those of a Court of Justice, that 
some knowledge of the procedure and appraisal work of Public 
Service Commissions is essential to a broad study of the subject 
of valuations. 

Control of corporations was for many years unsuccessfully 
attempted through direct legislative enactment. Such methods 
alone are not sufficiently precise or adequate to cope with the 
complicated, constantly shifting and rapidly developing condi- 
tions of the social, political and economic life of the American 
people. More recently, control of public utility corporations 
has been especially undertaken through National or State Com- 
missions, usually clothed with radical authority. The success 
attending this method of regulation, where attempted, has been 
so marked that it has now become generally recognized as the 
most effective means yet devised for corporation control. The 
experiment was first tried by the State of Massachusetts, which 
created a Board of Railway Commissioners as far back as the 
early sixties. In 1885 a Gas and Electric Light Commission 
was created and given jurisdiction over Gas and Electric Com- 
panies, but the Telegraph and Telephone Companies are con- 
trolled by a Board of Highway Commissioners. The Massa- 

32 
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chusetts Commissions have interested themselves particularly 
in matters relating to the incorporation capitalization and 
issuance of securities of Massachusetts Companies the quality 
of service rendered and have done little with regard to making 
appraisals of property. 

Other states soon followed the lead taken by Massachusetts. 

Minnesota in 1899 created a Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, which was given supervision over Express Companies, 
Grain Elevator and Commission Houses, but not over Electric 
Light, Street. Railway, Telephone or Power Companies. The 
investigation of express rates by the Minnesota Commission is 
said to have cost some $30,000 and is without question the most 
exhaustive investigation, with regard to Express Companies, 
ever made in this country. The Railway valuation by the 
Minnesota Commission, made for rate making purposes, took 
three years to complete, and established a precedent in this class 
of works. 

Texas in 1891 appointed its Railroad Commission for the 
purpose of ascertaining 


“as early as practicable the amount of money expended to procure 
rights of way and the amount of money it would require to re-construct 
the railroad bed, track and depots and transportation and to replace all 
the physical property belonging to the railroads.” 


This Commission has already appraised over 93 per cent. of the 
main trackage of the State. 

New York comparatively early established its Railroad 
Commission and in 1905 a commission controlling the Gas and 
Electric Corporations but in 1907 both Commissions were 
replaced by two Public Service Commissions, having control of 
railroads, gas and electric utilities but not water companies. One 
commission has supervision over Corporations within the City 
of greater New York and the other over the balance of the State, 
including Telephone corporations within New York City. Dur- 
ing the year just closed the commission of the Second District, 
authorized securities for the corporations under its jurisdiction 
amounting to $162,581,718.52, as follows: Steam railroads, 
$119,718,937.52; electric railways, $24,323,500; gas and electric 
corporations, $17,952.581; telephone companies, $581,700. The 
total amount authorized during the four and one-half years of 
the Commission’s existence is $566,469 ,507.86. 
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The Commission of the First District for the year 1911 received 
reports from 153 utility companies. Some $79,944,177 worth of 
securities were passed on for approval, but the Commission only 
allowed $20,548,819. The more important work of the Commis- 
sion at present is in connection with Street Railway, Elevated 
and Subway transportation, the Commission laying out routes 
and awarding contracts for Municipal Subway construction to 
the amount of $29,000,000 during the year 1911. The passen- 
gers carried on the surface, elevated and subway lines aggre- 
gated 1,603,908,253 affording a revenue of $83,751,414 for the 
year 1911. 

Wisconsin started with a Railroad Commission, later placing 
the control of Express Companies under the Commission in 1905, 
and two years afterward including Gas, Electric, Heating, Water, 
Telegraph, Telephone, Street and Interurban Railways, and 
more recently Water Power Companies. The law makes no dis- 
tinction between privately and municipally owned _ utilities, 
demanding the same methods of accounting from and applying 
the same regulations to both. The Commission began its 
original valuation of the steam railroads of the State in 1903, 
which was soon thereafter completed. In 1909 it made a re- 
valuation of the railroads which showed a considerable increase 
compared with the one made six years previously. Appraisals 
of other utilities are constantly being made, as the commis- 
sion makes it a rule to ascertain the value of corporation property 
before fixing rates. The work of the Wisconsin Commission is 
pre-eminent. The Commissioners have been men of standing, 
integrity and industry and their decisions give evidence of pains- 
taking effort and much originality. As indicating the care with 
which they handle their work it may be stated that out of a 
thousand utilities in the State, the Commission has appraised 
less than one hundred to date, although that means a very much 
larger proportion of the total investment in corporation property 
than the relative figures indicate. 

In 1905 the State of Washington created a Railway Commis- 
sion, later enlarging it to a Public Commission having jurisdiction 
over practically all utilities including Warehouse Companies but 
excepting municipally owned plants. The railway Commission 
has made appraisals of the larger proportion of the Railways in 
that State. 


Oregon started with a Railway Commission in 1907 and 
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endeavored to create a Public Service Commission in 1911, but 
the matter has been held awaiting a vote of the people next 
autumn. 

Nebraska created a Railway Commission in 1906, having 
jurisdiction over Télephone and Telegraph Companies in addition 
to the Railroads, Steam, Interurban and Street as well as Irriga- 
tion Companies. Agitation over a Commission having control 

-of all utilities has begun. 

The Railway Commission of Georgia was created in 1879 and 
in 1907 was given jurisdiction over Express Companies, Gas and 
Electric Light, Power, Cotton Compress, Dock, Telephone and 
Telegraph Companies. The Commission has interested itself 
more particularly in regard to rates and stock and bond issues, 
than in appraisals and valuations. 

Maryland created a full fledged Public Service Commission in 
1910, having oversight of 280 corporations to which during the 
past year it authorized the issuance of $48,000,000 of securities. 
The Commission is now actively engaged in physical appraisals 
and rate questions. 

Oklahoma has a Commission created in 1907, having jurisdic- 
tion over railways and other utilities including Express, Oil Pipe 
and Water Companies. This Commission is not as liberally 
provided with powers as the Commissions of most other States 
and has petitioned the legislature for larger authority. 

California has recently passed a public utility law becoming 
effective in March giving its State Railroad Commission control 
of all service corporations and it is expected, with the broad 
powers accorded, the Commission will undertake work on a 
broad scale. 

For some years the State of Connecticut has had a Railroad 
Commission and in 1911 the legislature created a new Commis- 
sion to have charge of all Public utilities, this superseding the 
Railroad Commission. The Governor appointed to the new 
Commission the members of the old Commission so that its 
methods and personnel are practically continuous. 

Vermont, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Missouri, South Carolina and Rhode Tiecd 
have och had a Railroad Commission for some years but their 
work is largely routine. 
~ In 1909 Arizona, and during the year 1911 the states of Ohio, 
Kansas, Me tend New Hampshire, Nevada and New teen 
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created Commissions to control and regulate public utilities on 
principles similar to those embodied in the laws of the states 
of New York and Wisconsin. The penalties provided for a vio- 
lation of the Kansas law, which in some instances becomes a 
felony, are exceptionally rigorous. At present in almost every 
state where Commissions are not already in existence the legis- 
latures have been or are considering the question of creating 
some sort of Public Utility Commission. 

Reasons for the Creation of Commissions.—Ior many years 
competition has been held to be the proper means for regulating 
rates; believers in the Sherman Act and its enforcement still 
cling to that theory, but the extravagant waste and loss involved 
in acceptance of this policy, as applied to public utilities at least, 
has, as a general rule, always resulted in an increased cost to the 
consumer. Regulation of rates by governmental authority, is of 
course incompatible with free competition. It would seem to 
be self-evident that the theory on which regulation is based can 
only be sustained by the recognition of amonopoly. Whatever 
may be said against governmental regulation of private industrial 
corporations, which are perhaps automatically controlled through 
competition, does not apply to what are termed Public Utility 
Corporations, which are, or properly may be, monopolies. 

The necessity for regulation by the public arises, in the first 
place, because the exercise of franchise rights by certain cor- 
porations, while academically not exclusive, is nevertheless 
practically non-competitive; therefore, one of the ordinary 
checks arising through competition does not in such cases apply. 
Unlike the individual or ordinary business corporation, a public 
utility corporation frequently cannot begin business without 
being organized under special and specific laws. Such corpora- 
tions may be granted unusual franchises; for example, the right 
of eminent domain, and are recognized as existing for service to 
the public in a manner, and with privileges entirely unique and 
distinct from those of ordinary business undertakings, and are 
therefore acknowledgedly subject to special regulation and 
control. Even ordinary business corporations which have no 
special privileges granted, if uncontrolled, may, as the result of 
unusual commercial acumen linked with a large aggregation of 
capital—illustrated for example, in the case of the so-called 
“trusts’’—create a wrong which organized society will very 
properly step in and limit, control, or prohibit. Business trusts 
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are in effect monopolies, because competition as a practical matter 
is out of the question, and hence regulation in their cases is also 
essentially necessary. The underlying principle of monopolies, 
coéperation, is a legitimate product of our present civilization; 
it may be controlled but should not be prohibited. 

In the second place, regulation of utility codperations compet- 
ing for the same business is required from the very nature of the 
business itself. If they are allowed to compete fully and freely, 
experience indicates that they will ultimately engage in a war of 
annihilation, the expense of which is in the end borne by the 
security holder or the public. Up to a few years ago, political 
economists believed and argued that the only regulation required 
for all commercial operations was free and unrestricted com- 
petition: 


“Because the experience of mankind had not developed essential 
monopolies, and it was believed that every problem which would arise 
would be solved by giving full play to the spirit of competition. * * * 

“Whether that system of dealing with railroad corporations will 
succeed or not can be ascertained by viewing their history in the State 
of New York, and the experience which was had in this State demon- 
strated that it did not work to the advantage of the public and that the 
evils connected with the system were simply enormous and unendurable. 
Competition could not exist upon railroads.’’* 


The principle of State or Federal control and regulation of 
corporations is not new, although the application of this principle 
has recently been greatly broadened. Liberty has so largely 
grown to mean unrestricted license the recent statement of the 
old fact that the Public can demand and take from the individual, 
and even more from the corporation, anything ‘‘from his pocket- 
book to his life inclusive”? was as startling as true: The only 
precedent to the taking is the public necessity with the proper 
method of remuneration. In theory then, regulation is correct 
if only the application is practicable and fair. 

Control of monopolies must therefore be regulated by the 
legislature, but as is generally recognized, the legislature has no 
authority to delegate this right, which includes both judicial and 
legislative functions, to an administrative board; practically, 
however, it is possible for a legislature to effect regulation 


1, W. Stevens, address A. I. E. E. dinner, 1908. 
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through a committee or commission by defining the powers and 
determining the policy of its committee or commission. The 
result is in effect that the commission ascertains the facts and 
conditions in each case and administers the law as laid down 
by the legislature, therefore its function is neither judicial nor 
legislative. 

The relative function of the Commission in its relation to 
the legislature has been established by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. 


“The division of the governmental powers into executive, legislative 
and judicial, while of great importance in the creation or organization of 
a State, and from the viewpoint of institutional law and otherwise, is 
not an exact classification. No such exact delimitation of governmental 
powers is possible. In the process of enacting a law there is frequently 
necessary the preliminary determination of a fact or group of facts by 
the legislature, and it is well settled that the legislature may declare the 
general rule of law to be in force and take effect upon the subsequent 
establishment of the facts necessary to make it operative or to call for 
its application. * * * The legislature may delegate any power, not 
legislative, which it may itself rightfully exercise. This power to 

ascertain facts is such a power as may be delegated. * * * This law 
establishes, and thenceforth assumes, the existence of rates, charges, 
classifications and services, discoverable by investigation: but undis- 
closed, which are exactly reasonable and just. It commits to the Rail- 
road Commission the duty to ascertain and disclose that particular rate, 
charge, classification or service. The law intends that there is only one 
rate charge or service that is reasonable and just. When the order of the 
commission is set aside by the court, it is because this reasonable and 
just rate, charge, classification or service has not yet been correctly 
ascertained. When the order of the commission has been rescinded or 
changed by the commission because of changed conditions it is because 
there is a new reasonable rate to be ascertained and disclosed applicable 
to such new conditions and fixed by force of law immediately when the 
new conditions came into existence. But the theory and the mandate 
of the law is that this point is always discoverable although not always 
discovered. Until it is discovered and made known the former rates and 
service prevail. The order of the commission is prima facie evidence 
that the rate, charge or service found and fixed by it is the particular 
rate, charge or service declared by the legislature in general terms to be 
lawful and to be in force. If it were conceded that the commission had 
power or discretion to fix one of several rates, either of which would be 
just and reasonable, it would be hard to say that this was not a delega- 
tion of pure legislative power to the commission. But the theory of 
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this law is to delegate to the commission the power to ascertain facts 
and to make mere administrative regulations. 
* * * * * * * 

“The notion that commissions of this kind should be closely restricted 
by the courts, and that justice in our day can be had only in courts, is 
not conducive to the best results. Justice dwells with us as with the 
fathers; it is not exclusively the attribute of any office or class, it re- 
sponds more rapidly to confidence than to criticism, and there is no 
reason why the members of the great Railroad Commission of this State 
should not develop and establish a system of rules and precedents as 
wise and beneficent within their sphere of action as those established 
by the early common-law judges. We find the statute well framed to 
bring this about.’’* 


The argument has been made that corporation control and 
limitation of earnings: by Public Service Commissions will 
remove all incentive for development, originality, economy or 
improvement, that when a corporation has reached the maximum 
rate of return allowed there no longer remains any reason or 
ambition for increasing earnings. 

That a just return on the value of the investment or property 
is not alone the basis to be considered in fixing the proper rates 
or allowable earnings of a corporation is indicated by published 
statements and decisions of more than one Commission. 

Not only the propriety, but the necessity, of permitting 
compensation for good service and efficient management has 
been stated by the Public Service Commission of New York, 
_ First District, in its discussion of ‘Uniform Systems of Accounts.” 


“Tt is not the purpose of public regulation by reducing rates to take 
from a corporation all the proceeds of enterprise and thrift that it may 
earn beyond a reasonable dividend. If a thrifty and intelligent corpo- 
ration can, at a smaller expense to itself, supply a public service, than a 
careless and incompetent corporation, the former should not be compelled 
to charge the public less than the latter. To do so is to discourage 
progress and economy.” 


Despite this fair statement of intention an examination of 
the rulings of state commissions shows a tendency to place all 
corporations on the same footing as regards the returns to 
investors; that is, regardless of whether capital has been invested 
and conserved in a judicious and intelligent manner or in an 


zy Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co. vs. Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin 136, Wisconsin, 146. 
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inefficient way, the precedents established indicate that about 
the same profit will be allowed in either case. Such procedure, 
of course, does away with all incentive to improve the earnings 
by cutting down operating expenses, or to decrease the price, or 
introduce new apparatus or modern methods. It removes the 
stimulus heretofore existing with the individual, to make the 
very best showing possible, and hence is a reasonable, valid, and 
practical objection to control by Commissions. One method of 
offsetting this very decided disadvantage has been evolved by 
the application of the London sliding scale, so-called because 
originating in London, England, and now in use in a number of 
places, particularly in Boston, Mass. The principle is a profit- 
sharing one, in which the investors are entitled to a definite rate 
on their investment with a fixed price for their product to the 
consumer. Every decrease in price, as for example 5 cents per 
unit in the case of gas at Boston, entitles the investors to an 
increase of 1 per cent. in their rate of dividend. An objection 
to this plan is that while it may be perfectly fair for a term of 
years, improvements in methods of manufacturing may so largely 
reduce the manufacturing costs as to entitle the investors to 
abnormally large dividends, at which time a readjustment of 
the base for price of product and rate of dividend would result in 
seriously depreciating the securities held by the owner at the 
time of such adjustment. This London scale, however, is at 
present the best practical method evolved for automatically 
adjusting prices and profits as between the public and the 
corporation. 

Admitting that Commissions are in existence, that they are 
likely to remain and exercise supervision of public utilities it is 
apparent that they will require and insist upon appraisals of 
corporate utility property, perhaps both tangible and intangible, 
certainly the tangible, when there are involved questions which 
effect rates, also usually when considering questions of sale or 
capitalization and sometimes even in tax cases. 

Results Accomplished by Commissions.— Individuals interested 
in corporations in many instances presuppose that regulation by 
Public Utility Commissions means unfair rulings against the 
corporations and espousal of the cause of the people. In case 
Public Service Commissions should degenerate into mere machines 
for use by the demagogue or politician, such results may be 
feared, but so many of the State Commissions are constituted of 
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honorable men whose intentions and integrity are of the highest, 
whatever may be said of their lack of knowledge or experience, 
that actually there is little cause to complain that the corporations 
alone are-receiving unfair treatment. Mistakes have been made 
and improper decisions have been rendered, but these are im- 
partially distributed as between the corporations and the public. 
The Commissions in existence show by their record that on the 
whole both the corporations and the public may expect impartial 
treatment. 

The corporations usually desire to operate as a monopoly, and 
the creation of Commissions is now predicated on the assumption 
that a monopoly will be recognized and allowed under proper 
regulation and control. 

The attitude of the Public Service Commissions with regard to 
the avoidance of competition and the recognition of a controlled 
monopoly, has been repeatedly affirmed notably in the decision 
of the Public Service Commission of New York, First District in 
the Long Acre case! and of the Second District in the case of the 
Binghampton Light, Heat & Power Company, where that Com- 
mission said: 


“A Public Service Corporation is in its nature an essential monopoly.”’ 
* * * “A monopoly by the very fact of being a monopoly gets all 
the business there is.” * * * ‘With a monopoly, if the density 
of the business gives extravagant profits, it is the duty of the state 
to cut down the price so that the monopoly obtains only reasonable 
returns. The evil of the monopolies is that uncontrolled they can 
charge prices which will give excessive and unreasonable profits.” ? 


This properly means that while on the one hand adequate 
service will be required and a limit to returns on property will 
be fixed by the investment, value and proportionate risk of the 
business, on the other hand property rights will be protected 
and conserved, competition and waste eliminated and a fair 
return allowed. 

Corporations that have been found lax on mismanaged as to 
the upkeep of their physical property, that were employing 
improper accounting methods resulting in the impairment of 
property or capitalization have been compelled to correct their 


1Long Acre Electric Light and Power Co. Order 607. Report, 1908, 
Vol. II, p. 139. Public Service Commission of New York, First District. 

2 Application of Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co. Decision Aug. 4, 
1909. Public Service Commission of New York, Second District. 
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methods. The increased stability of public utility securities 
due to their issuance under regulation has caused their acceptance 
by fiduciary corporations in a way that was impossible before 
regulation was undertaken. The methods of accounting and 
publicity insisted upon by Commissions result in asystematization 
and classification of corporation expenditure, which afford as 
never before, a knowledge of and confidence in costs not heretofore 
possible to either the public or the corporations. Abnormal and 
unfair bond issues have been prevented, increased comfort and 
safety in operation both to the public and employees have been 
secured, maintenance of equipment and provision for deprecia- 
tion funds have been insisted upon, while extortionate rates on 
the one hand and a fair return to the investor on the other hand, 
even through an increase of rates, have been insured where the 
properties can be made to produce such results. 

Some of the universally acknowledged beneficial results of the 
appointment of State Commissions has been the retirement of 
Public Service Corporations from interest in and control of 
politics, and the abandonment of differential rates, discrimina- 
tion and rebates to favored customers. Prof. H. B. Mayer, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission and formerly 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Commission, says of this matter 


“The whole State of Wisconsin was streaked and plastered with 
discrimination in the rate utilities”’ 


and it has been estimated that this favoritism cost the Wisconsin 

Companies some $2,000,000 annually. In New York State the 

railway and lighting companies, which were accustomed to con- 

tribute liberally to campaign funds, have practically discontinued - 

doing so since the commissions were appointed, resulting in a 

purification of public affairs, regarding which there is no question. 
The Governor of Wisconsin in a recent statement said: 


“As evidence of prosperity under commission regulation the last an- 
nual report of the Wisconsin Commission shows that during the year 
the operating revenues of electric utilities increased 20 per cent., their 
net income 29 per cent., and new construction for the year 145 per cent. 
The operating revenues of water utilities meanwhile increased 7 per 
cent., their income 13 per cent., and new construction 24 per cent. Gas 
utilities increased their operating revenues 3 per cent., their net income 
15 per cent., and new construction 24 per cent. Telephone utilities in- 
creased their operating revenue 11 per cent., their net income 9 per cent., 
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and construction for the year 14 per cent. Railway and traction lines 
on the average increased their operating revenues 13 per cent., their net 
income 8 per cent., and construction an equal amount. All utilities in 
Wisconsin are in a more flourishing condition now than ever before and 
are planning to extend their operations far into the future. Taking a 
longer period, as we may in the case of railway regulation, which was 
begun earlier, the results are even more striking. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1905, the total mileage of railroads in Wisconsin was 6931 
and the total operating revenue $50,144,702.43. This was the year im- 
mediately before commission regulation of railroads began. Five years 
later, or during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, the total mileage 
had increased to 7209, an increase of 278 miles, and the total operating 
revenues amounted to $65,055,928.76, an increase of nearly $15,000,000. 
Thus, notwithstanding the decrease in transportation rates and improve- 
ment in service enforced by the Railroad Commission, the operating 
revenues of the railroads of Wisconsin increased approximately 30 per 
cent. Asan indication of the general prosperity of the State meanwhile 
it may be worth mentioning that under these new policies the deposits in 
commercial and savings banks in Wisconsin increased in round numbers 
during this five years from $187,000,000 to $276,000,000, or 51 per cent.” 


Progressive and honest corporation management working with 
a fair and intelligent Commission.will accomplish the best things 
both for the corporation and the public. That this view is being . 
accepted by the corporation men themselves is indicated for ex- 
ample by the following quotation from the last annual report of 
President Vail to the Stockholders of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company: ; 


“Public control or regulation of Public Service Corporations by perma- 
nent commissions has come, and cometostay. State control orregulation 
should be of such a character as to encourage the highest possible stand- 
ards in plant, the utmost extension of facilities, rigid economy in opera- 
tion, rates that will warrant the highest wages for the best service, and 
such certainty of return on investment as will induce investors not only 
to retain their securities, but to supply at all times all the capital needed 
to meet the demands of the public. Such control and regulation can 
and should stop all abuses of capitalization, of extortion, of overcharge, 
or of unreasonable division of profits.’ 


The remarkable commentary to be made on the preceding is 
that the good work being accomplished by Commissions and the 
justice of their orders and rulings is based on an appraisal of the 
properties under their supervision, already made or tentatively 
assumed, which establishes the essential fairness of their decisions. 
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The National Association of Railway Commissioners believing 
that the first step to be determined, in fixing the basis upon 
which a carrier can fairly claim the right to earn, is a ‘true and 
reliable valuation of the tangible properties” and in order to 
ascertain exactly what had been done in the way of physical 
valuation and taxation of railways by the different states, sent a 
communication to each, receiving the following interesting replies. ! 


Arkansas.—No valuation undertaken. 

Arizona.—Commission just created. 

Connecticut.—No physical valuation ever made. The properties 
are taxed as follows, quoting from letter: 

“ The value for taxation is ascertained by adding the amount of bonds 
and floating indebtedness to the market value of the stock. In case of 
a line running into more than one State, the statutes provide for prorat- 
ing the value according to mileage; also for deductions of amounts spent 
for properties wholly within the State.” 

California.—No valuation undertaken by the commission. Properties 
are taxed on the ad valorem basis. Values fixed by the State Board of 
Equalization. 

Colorado.—No physical valuation ever made. Properties are taxed 
on the ad valorem basis as follows: Railroad companies make returns 
to the state board of equalization, showing— 

First.—Stock and bond value of entire road, crediting to Colorado 
its mileage proportion of main track within the State. 

Second.—Capitalization net earnings in Colorado on an 8 per cent. 
basis. 

Third—The physical value as returned by the corporations them- 
selves. An average of three above values is taken as the basis for 
taxation. 

Florida.—Nothing done by the Commission in the matter of valuing 
properties. . 

Georgia.—No physical valuation ever made. The value for taxing 
purposes is made by the comptroller-general. In case any dispute 
arises with the railway company as to the value fixed by him, a board of 
arbitrators is provided for. 

lowa.—Nothing has been undertaken by the commission. 

Illinois——No valuation undertaken by the commission. Properties 
are taxed on the ad valorem basis, the valuations being fixed by the 
state board of equalization. 

Indiana.—No physical valuation has been undertaken. 

Idaho.—Has no commission. : 


* Proceedings of the twenty-first Annual Convention National Association 
of Railway Commissioners. Nov. 16-19, 1909. 
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Kansas.—No physical valuation has been undertaken. Properties 
are taxed on the ad valorem basis by the state tax commission. 

Louisiana.—No valuation undertaken. 

Maine.—The commission is not charged with the duty of valuing the 
railroad property. 

Michigan.—The state tax commission has made a complete physical 
valuation for taxation purposes. 

Missouri.—No physical valuation ever made. The state board of 
equalization values the property for taxing purposes by fixing an arbi- 
trary assessment per main-line mileage, terminals valued separately ; also 
fixing a franchise value; quoting from the letter of the commission as 
follows: 

“Tn short, the railroad property in this State is assessed on its main- 
line mileage, its terminals, and its franchises, but no rule has been 
adopted by which the values used are ascertained. Missouri law 
requires all property to be assessed at its actual cash value, but it has 
become the practice in this State to assess upon a valuation which shall 
secure revenue sufficient to supply the needs of each county; hence it is 
that there is no uniformity in the assessment, each county being assessed 
as the needs of the county demand.” 

Montana.—No valuation ever ‘made. 

Massachusetts——The board has not attempted any valuation for 
rate-making purposes. Properties are taxed upon the ad valorem plan. 
The information contained in the letter from the tax commissioner 
throws so much light upon the taxing of railroad property that it is 
given in full, as follows: 

“The theory of the Massachusetts law is that the taxable value of a 
railroad is properly found by ascertaining what the public will pay for 
the railroad upon our tax date, namely, May 1. What the public will 
pay is easily computed by multiplying the number of shares outstanding 
by the price at which these shares sell on the market on May 1. The 
result of such a multiplication is a value called in our statute ‘the value 
of the corporate franchises.’ We eliminate from this value such part 
of it as is proportional to the fraction of the mileage of the railroad situ- 
ated outside of this Commonwealth upon the theory that for the pur- 
poses of taxation Massachusetts is not concerned with the value of the 
railroad not in Massachusetts. From the value remaining after this 
deduction, we deduct further the value of the real estate and machinery 
of the railroad taxed by the cities or towns of Massachusetts through 
which the railroad passes or in which it owns such real estate and 
machinery. Machinery in this connection is only such fixed machinery 
as is attached to or erected upon real estate owned by the corporation. 
Every railroad. corporation operating in Massachusetts has been given 
by the Commonwealth a right of way five rods wide all of the distance 
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between the terminals. The cities and towns are not allowed to tax the 
corporation for any real estate or machinery within this right of way. 
The cities and towns, therefore, tax the corporations only upon such real 
estate and machinery as is owned by the corporation outside of this 
right of way. To give a concrete example of the method by which the 
tax is computed we will assume that a railroad corporation has out- 
standing upon May 1, 100,000 shares of stock which are selling in the 
market on that day at $200. The value of the corporation franchise 
of this railroad is found to be, therefore, $20,000,000. We find that 
one-fourth of the mileage of the railroad is outside of Massachusetts. 
Therefore, we eliminate one-fourth of this $20,000,000 and have a 
resulting value of $15,000,000. The cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth report to us in the aggregate that they tax the corporation upon 
real estate and machinery owned by it within their limits of $7,000,000. 
We subtract this $7,000,000 from the $15,000,000 and have left 
$8,000,000 as being the value of the corporate excess upon which the 
Commonwealth assesses a tax at the rate prevailing for the given year. 
The rate this year is $17.35 per thousand of valuation. 

“Tt thus appears that a railroad corporation pays taxes, first, to the 
cities and towns in which it owns real estate and fixed machinery, and, 
second, to the Commonwealth upon whatever other net value (if any) is 
shown by the selling price of its shares of stock. 

“The value of the real estate and machinery of the corporation situ- 
ated in the cities and towns is determined in every case by the board of 
assessors elected by and serving each city or town. 

“Other than as herein specified there has never been made any de- 
termination of the value of the property of railroad corporations in 
Massachusetts.” 

Minnesota.—The commission has undertaken to make a physical 

valuation of all the railway properties. This was completed December 
20, 1908. The cost of the work averaged $8.12 per mile of main line 
roadway. The railway properties are taxed upon the gross earnings 
basis. : 
New York.—First district: Confined to New York City and comprises 
the city railway lines. The public-service commission has undertaken 
a physical valuation of the above properties. This is now nearly com- 
pleted. These values are for use in any proper case in which values are 
one of the factors. 

Second district: The commission has as yet not undertaken the work 
of valuing railroad properties. 

New Jersey.—No valuation has been undertaken by the commission. 
A special commission has been named which is now engaged in valuing 
the property for taxation purposes. 

New Hampshire.—No valuation has been made. 
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North Dakota.—No valuation undertaken. 

Nevada.—No physical valuation has ever been made. The following 
extract from the letter of the commission indicates how the taxes are 
levied and affords an example showing the advantage of having a reli- 
able valuation made: 


“The taxation of railroads in Nevada is fixed by the State Board of 
Assessors, composed of the assessors of each county, with the governor 
presiding, which meets on the second Monday of January each year. 
At every meeting of the board each railroad is taken up separately and 
the valuation of the same is fixed at the discretion of the board, the 

capitalization, bonded indebtedness, cost per mile, and earning power 
of each road being taken into consideration before an assessment is 
fixed. . 

* At the last meeting of the board of assessors, held on the second Mon- 
day of January, 1909, the governor called upon the railroad commission 
for such data as it had concerning the valuation and earning power of all 
railroads operating in the State. This information was readily furnished 
by the commission from the annual reports on file, and from testimony 
submitted by several of the companies in suits that were pending at the 
time in the United States circuit court, wherein the railroads were attack- 
ing the maximum freight rates fixed by the railroad-commission law of 
1907. This testimony tended to show the high valuation of railroads in 
Nevada, for the purpose of rate making and was greatly at variance 
with the figures submitted by the several companies before the board of 
assessors for the purpose of assessment. 

“As an example of the great disparity between the assessed valuation 
of railroad property and the value of the same for rate-making purposes 
we will cite the case of the Central Pacific Railway, leased by the 
Southern Pacific Company. In the affidavits of Mr. C. B. Seger, the 
auditor of the Southern Pacific Company, it was testified that the value 
of the Central Pacific Railway in Nevada was $66,253,187.21, or 
$146,936.73 per mile of line, while the assessment of this property in 
1908 was, on the main line, $17,500 a mile, and on sidetracks, rolling 
stock, and other property the value was fixed at $6,691.36 a mile, mak- 
ing a total assessment of $24,191.36 a mile as against the value for 
rate-making purposes of $146,936.73.” 

Oklahoma.—The commission is now engaged in ein physical 
valuation, expecting to have same completed within two years’ time. 

Ohio.—No physical valuation has ever been made. Properties are 
taxed on the ad valorem basis and are valued by boards of county 
auditors of the counties through which the road runs. These assess- 
ments are afterwards passed upon by the state board of equalization. 
The value as fixed by this board is afterwards apportioned to each county 
on a mileage prorate. 
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Oregon.—The commission is now engaged in making a physical - 
valuation of all the railway properties. Properties are taxed on the ad 
valorem basis, the valuation being fixed by the various county assessors. 

Pennsylvania.—No physical valuation ever made. Properties are 
taxed on the ad valorem basis and are valued by the auditor-general 
taking the average market value of the stocks and bonds each year. 

Rhode Island—No valuation undertaken by the railroad commis- 
sioner. Railroad property is taxed on the ad valorem basis, the values 
being fixed by each town separately, the various towns taxing the 
railroad property located within their respective territory. 

South Dakota.—The commission is now engaged in making a com- 
plete physical valuation of the railroad properties. 

South Carolina——No valuation undertaken by the commission. 
Properties are taxed on the ad valorem basis. The value is an arbitrary 
one, being fixed by the comptroller-general, secretary of state, attorney- 
general, state treasurer, and chairman of the railroad commission. 

Texas.—The commission undertakes to value all the physical proper- 
ties of the railway company and keep the values corrected up to date. 
These values are made with a view of being used by the commission 
chiefly for regulating the use of stocks and bonds. The values are 
available for and are used by the tax commission when undertaking to 
fix the values for taxing purposes. 

Vermont.—No valuation undertaken. 

Wisconsin.—No valuation made by the railway commission. Prop- 
erties are taxed on the ad valorem basis and a complete physical valu- 
ation has been made by the tax commission. 

Wyoming.—No railway commission. 

Washington.—Complete physical valuation has been made by the 
commission. In this State the commission has gone farther than the 
authorities in any other State, in that the values after having been 
completed have been separated, showing the value to be assigned to the 
state uses and interstate uses when being considered for rate-making 
purposes. 


CHAPTER IV 
MAKING AN APPRAISAL 


General.—An appraisal of utility property is essentially a 
_ plece of engineering work, but it involves qualifications broader _ 
than mere construction, more exacting than making ordinary 
examinations and reports. The object to be attained is a 
definite, logical one—namely, to ascertain a fair value at a given 
time, for particular, specific property. Yet the attainment of 
the object sought, is at best difficult, and usually impossible of 
exact precision, owing to the fact that no two properties are 
exactly alike, prices fluctuate, the personal equation varies, 
property conditions are changing, the workmen are liable to err, 
self-attainment is ever present, the object sought tends uncon- 
sciously to prejudice the expert favorably or unfavorably, and 
diverse interests bring pressure to bear so that under these 
various influences the individual honestly endeavoring to obtain 
a just, final and single figure, will probably find the result differs 
from that of another expert equally honest and industrious, the 
difference between them depending on the dissimilarity in 
methods, effort, experience, prejudice and influence. 

From an engineer’s standpoint, it would seem as if the making 
of an appraisal would result in but one set of figures, and that 
the engineer is not interested in the purpose for which the valua- 
tion is undertaken. To a limited extent, this is correct, but as 
more fully explained in another chapter, value has several 
modifications of meaning, and the particular value as determined 
by the purpose of the appraisal, must be clearly understood and 
appreciated by the individual in charge of making the valuation. 
There can be but one value, one set of figures truly representing 
original cost, reproduction cost at a given time, or present worth 
of property in a given condition, but while there is one set of 
figures for each value there may be several values. _ 

There should be no confusion of thought or misapprehension 
as to the fact that there is only one legitimate definite value for 
“property, estimated on a given basis. Original cost for a particu- 
lar machine will be always the same, but its reproduction value 
will vary from year to year, depending on the conditions of the 
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market, in the same way the present value will depend upon 
whether or not repairs and up-keep have been well maintained 
or the parts allowed to deteriorate so that deferred maintenance 
is apparent. Thus it will be seen that while the valuation of 
property is primarily an engineering calculation, the value 
finally sought will depend upon the basis of the valuation. 

That the particular value, as original cost, replacement cost 
or present value, which may be sought in any given investigation . 
will not and must not be modified by the purpose for which it 
may be used or the effect it may produce goes without saying. 
Perhaps such statement is superfluous, in view of the engineer’s 
code of ethics, but the thought needs emphasis in view of the 
frequent irreconcilability of engineering figures, and the too 
prevalent and sarcastic comments on the unreliability of all 
expert opinions. 

The following points have been quite generally accepted as 
forming the theory or basis on which to proceed in making an 
appraisal : 

(a) Ascertain, and keep clearly in mind the particular value 
to be determined in order that an intelligent appreciation of the 
end, and purpose of the appraisal may be fully accomplished. 
An individual in charge of an appraisal cannot be looked upon as 
a mere machine, and the weakness of many valuations has been 
due to the fact that the engineer in charge has been so considered. 
He has been instructed to ascertain a certain particular fact, one 
of the several parts going to make up the complete answer, and 
in consequence, failing, perhaps, to fully understand the entire 
matter, or precluded from offering suggestions or advice which 
in many instances would be invaluable, there has resulted an 
incomplete solution of the problem which always causes dissatis- 
faction, and sometimes disaster. 

(b) Thoroughly appreciate that an appraisal is not made for 
the purpose of ascertaining a “scrap” or “junk” value of the 
property unless under exceptional conditions, as more fully 
explained in the discussion of depreciation. Valuation work 
is usually for the purpose of ascertaining the worth of property, 
either in its service to the public or for purposes of sale, or taxa- 
tion as an operating entity. Therefore the value that physi- 
cal elements of the property may have, separate and apart from 
the other elements, or for use in some Orbe place, for a different 
purpose, is not the ual value desired when making an appraisal. 
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“The true value of a line of railroad is something more than aggre- 
gation of the values of the separate parts of it, operated separately. 
It is the aggregate of those values plus that arising from a connected 
operation of the whole, and each part.oi the, road contributes not merely 
the value arising from its independent operation, but its mileage pro- 

portion of that flowing from a continuous and connecting operation of 
the whole. The value of property results from*the use to which it is 
put, and varies with the profitableness of that use, vast, present and 
prospective, actual and anticipated. There is no pecuniary. 5 alue out- 
side that which results from such use. Fase ce 

“Tn the nature of things it is practically impossible, at jesata in n raspert 
to railroad property, to divide its value and determine how much is 
caused by one use to which it is put and how much by another.” 


(c) Realize that the final figures obtained as the result of an 
appraisal should be free of all doubt as to their reliability, in 
order that their sponser may be able, if necessary, to satisfactor- — 
ily stand cross-examination in a Court of law. Such figures can 
only be obtained through the application of methods that are 
eminently fair, conservative, wrought out with an expenditure 
of the necessary time, reasonable care and in sufficient detail 
to insure accuracy and correctness. Aside from experience in 
engineering work, the knowledge of Court procedure, clear cut 
conceptions of value, with a high sense of fairness, and integrity 
will be found helpful in preparing estimates of value. 

(d) Understand that throughout the progress of the work, it 
will be found necessary to exercise tact, judgment, equipoise 
and patience, aside from having the necessary qualifications in 
the way of engineering experience, conscientiousness, persever- 
ance, and good common sense, so that the final figures represent 
the appraiser’s honest opinion of the value of the property under 
local conditions. 

In making appraisals there is a constant tendency to confuse 
original cost with cost to reproduce new, at the time of the ap- 
praisal. The extent to which this error exists,,even among 
those supposed to be authorities, is remarkable. For example, 
in some of the decisions of the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion First District, the cost to reproduce new or present value of 
machinery, apparatus and buildings, is used in connection with 
assessed value, or original cost of real estate, to obtain what is 


1 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway vs. Backus 
154 U.S., 444. 
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indicated as reproduction cost. In # similar way, the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission ordinarily -éstimates the deficit from opera- 
tion or cost of building up the business of a corporation during 
the early years, which arnount it uses, in connection with the 
appraised value of the physical property on the basis of reproduc- 
tion cost, in order to-obtain the total value of the property in 
question. As ‘has been suggested elsewhere under “Going 
Value” suclr procedure would seem illogical, in that the physical 
property Has been valued on the theory of the cost of reproduc- 
tivn)<while the capitalized deficit, or going value, is made up 
from a consideration of the past history of the company, based 
on actual costs, where obtainable. Theoretically there is no 
reason why the cost of building up the present business, like the 
value of the physical plant, should not be based on an estimated 
- cost of reproduction. Original cost, cost of reproduction, new 
and present values are not synonymous, and cannot be mingled 
indiscriminately. All three values are of service in determining 
the fair value of property, but no single one of these three is the 
only fair value. The courts have held that while original cost is 
of use in determining fair value, it is not the only controlling 
factor; they have indicated that cost of reproduction, at any 
given time, shall be considered as one of the standards of value, 
but they have not suggested setting up a standard which is a com- 
bination of these two separate and distinct bases of valuation. 
Cost of Appraisals.—The expense of making an appraisal will 
naturally depend on the extent of the property, the thoroughness 
with which the work is to be done, and to a lesser degree, upon 
the time allowed, and the grade of men employed on the work. 
An appraisal to be used for the purpose of opening new ac- 
counts, can be made rather general and, of course, would not be 
nearly as elaborate and expensive as an appraisal to be submitted 
to a Public Service Commission, as a basis of fixing rates. Prop- 
erty that represents a considerable investment and is of a uniform 
type, so that the inventory is brief, and the unit prices few, can 
be appraised at an expense of not over 20 to 30 cents per thou- 
sand dollars, of property valued. On the other hand, where 
there are many structures of various types, with expensive but 
unexposed foundations, many and varied elements, making the 
compilation of the inventory and the determination of the unit 
prices, an arduous and time-consuming task, the expense of 
the appraisal work may run up to a dollar or more per thousand 
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dollars, of property valued; from 60 to 75 cents per thousand 
dollars, is usually considered a very satisfactory cost for the 
appraisal of large lighting, traction, and similar properties, but 
considerably lower figures obtain for steam railroad valuation. 
The figures given, of course, do not include any expenditures for 
court proceedings, arbitrations, expert testimony, or counsel fees. 

The appraisal of the railroads by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas in 1894 and 1895, covering 8860 miles and appraised at 
$15,844 per mile, has been estimated to have cost about $2 per 
mile. In that case, the railroad companies furnished the ap- 
praisers with maps, profiles, construction records, estimates of 
quantities, and such other information as was available, thus 
saving considerable expense, although inspectors personally 
_ examined the property, checking the measurements of structures 
and estimating quantities. The Minnesota State appraisal of 
the steam roads cost 8.12 per mile of main line. 

The following has been stated with regard to the cost of the 
valuation of the Michigan Railroads, appraised at an average of 
$15,290 per mile of single track, exclusive of the non-physical 
elements, first made in 1900, under the direction of the State 
Legislature: 


“No complete statement of the total cost of the work of valuation in 
Michigan has ever been issued as a public document. The cost of the 
work, including salaries of appraiser, engineers, assistants, clerks, all 
expenses of the Board of Review, all expenses connected with Pro-- 
fessor Adams’ non-physical appraisal, also all office rent, stationery, 
supplies, telegraph, telephone, and railroad expenses, printing and 
binding—in short every dollar chargeable to the Michigan railroad 
appraisal of 1900—footed up to $70,604.21. 


The exact mileage of roads in the State was: 


Mehra C Kore ee ener eRe cieiiee ghee pita aets 7,082.35 miles 
Secondatracks wig... costes sae eke eles 164.83 miles 
Branches mace reader en cry torus te aya 730.92 miles 
SUrSHAM SIO Sitar an Hate bc.d © asp ck 2,904.70 miles 

BING el lee te er et ME ee halen sO es 10,882.80 miles 
Average cost per main-line mile................ $9 . 97 
Average cost per total track mile............... 6.50 


“The exact figures of cost of the subsequent work of appraisal, or the 
costs of the litigation, are not available to the writer. In a general 
way, it may be said that the cost to the State of the railroad tax cases 
was not far from $75,000 and that the expenses of the second and 
third appraisals were less than $50,000, so that, to date, the entire cost 
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to the State of Michigan is less than $200,000 for the three appraisals 
and the litigation growing out of them. , 

“Some information as to details of costs may not be out of place. 
All employees were paid a salary and required to provide their own 
subsistence. Salaries ranged from $250 to $500 per month for experi- 
enced men, from $125 to $250 for men with only a few years of experi- 
ence, and from $75 to $125 for assistants and clerks. 

‘“All traveling expenses (except hotel and subsistence) were paid, 
the State issuing mileage books to all employees, and receiving a com- 
plete check on the movements of every man through the mileage 
bureau. The telegraph and long-distance telephone were used almost 
exclusively in communication between the office and the men in the 
field, all bills being paid by the State. All expenses of inspection by 
hand-car, velocipede-car, etc., were paid by the State, except as the 
roadmasters made trips with the inspectors. 

“The unvarying policy of the appraiser was to reimburse the com- 
panies for all extra expenses incurred on account of the work, and to 
accept no transportation or favors from any company’’! 

¢ 


Inventory.—Nothing is more important to a trustworthy 
appraisal than the inventory. In fact the whole valuation falls 
if the inventory is not complete and accurate. Making a proper 
and reliable inventory of a large property, involves an amount of 
detail that will seem unduly laborious with an accompanying 
unwarranted expense to those inexperienced in appraisal work. 
Ordinarily it is the difficult and expensive part of the work and 
will be found to run from 50 to 75 per cent. of the total cost of 
making an appraisal. 

It is very desirable to determine in advance what separation of 
the values may ultimately be required. It is comparatively easy 
to arrange the work at the start so that the value of certain parts 
or classes will be kept separate, and therefore conveniently 
available at the conclusion of the work, whereas if such classifica- 
tion is not arranged in advance, it will be found that the em- 
ployees will group items dace seeking only the final figure, 
with the result that, if later the value of certain items such as 
foundations, services, labor of track construction, or excavation 
for water-mains is sought, a large amount of time, labor and 
expense which would otherwise have been iden will be 
incurred in going over the detail sheets and picking out ie items 
particularly desired. : 


*The Valuation of Public Service Property, H. E. Riggs. Transactions 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. LX XII. 
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In order to determine cost of reproduction at some future 
date, unit prices proper for that time must be applied and if the 
inventory is conveniently arranged in advance, much future 
time and expense can be saved when substituting the new unit 
prices. 

In order to properly make an appraisal of any property, other 
than the most simple, there will be at once apparent, the necessity 
of intelligently classifying the various subjects, at least along 
general lines, as to tangible, intangible and superseded and 
possibly non-existent property. Then the tangible property 
must be divided into sub-classes, for example, real estate, 
buildings, generating-machinery, track, pole lines, ducts, cable, 
rolling stock, distributing mains, services, paving, tools, supplies, 
furniture, etc. Where the appraisal covers extensive properties, 
further sub-division or classification will be found necessary; 
buildings may have to be divided into frame structures, concrete 
or brick structures, vaults, foundations and excavations; machin- 
ery into electrical machinery, steam machinery, gas eae 
apparatus, etc. 

The proper division or classification of the property to be 
appraised will vary with the different properties, depending 
perhaps on bookkeeping convenience and certainly upon the 
experience and ability of the men doing the particular work in 
question. After the arrangement of the general classification, 
detailed instructions must be such as to insure including all of 
the property and yet permitting no duplication, e.g., the men 
taking foundations of buildings, must clearly understand whether 
or not their work includes foundations of machinery and similarly 
the machinery men must clearly understand how much, if any, 
of the foundations—sometimes practically a part of the building 
—they are expected to consider. The men taking tools and 
fixtures will find it necessary to frequently confer with the men 
taking buildings, because the most exhaustive instructions will 
usually be found inadequate to cover all fixtures, some of which 
become a part of the building. 

’ Preliminary to taking up the inventory of property, it is very 
desirable to obtain from the owners, all maps, profiles, plans, 
data, records, contracts, stock-lists and other papers which will 
be of service in preparing, as far as possible, a complete inventory 
of the property to be appraised. This preliminary inventory 
should be worked up as fully as practicable, from the information 
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available, but without regard to cost or prices. The work is 
entirely office work, and consists merely in preparing in advance 
of field inspection, properly classified lists or records to be 
furnished inspectors as memoranda or guides from which to 
work in checking, verifying, adding or deducting, as may be 
found necessary, after an examination of the property through 
field inspection. If no records or data are available, then simply 
blanks, properly prepared, should be furnished, to be filled in by 
the field inspectors, but this method of procedure usually requires 
more experienced inspectors and considerably longer time in 
which to complete the final inventory. The particular classifica- 
tion of inventory which may be desirable to adopt for any 
particular appraisal, of course, depends upon the property being 
considered, capacity and experience of the employees, and the 
thoroughness and detail with which it is desired to carry out the 
work. Suggestions as to proper division and classification in 
appraisals of various properties will be found in Chapters IX 
and X, where forms used in actual appraisals have been repro- 
duced. It is usually advisable to follow some standard form of 
classification, such as that set out in the “Methods of Uniform 
Accounting” issued by the Public Service Commissions of some 
States, or the forms adopted by some of the National Organiza- 
tions of operators of public utilities or those suggested by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Where corporations have diverted surplus earnings into the 
improvement of the property, receiving at the same time a fair 
rate of return on the investment, it has been held in some cases 
that the investment thus made should not be capitalized or 
recognized in valuations for certain purposes. In New York 
State the Commissions were originally authorized to permit the 
issuance of securities for only four purposes: (a) acquisition of 
property; (b) construction, completion, extension, and improve- 
ment of facilities; (c) improvement or maintenance of service; 
(d) discharge or lawful fund of obligations. This meant in effect, 
that where the earnings of a corporation have been invested in 
fixed assets, it could not later obtain the consent of the Com- 
missions to reimburse its treasury on account of such expendi- 
tures, thus largely effecting the relation between surplus and 
capital. The present law of Massachusetts prohibits the cap- 
italization of surplus earnings and a recent decision of the 
Massachusetts Gas and Electric Commission, with regard to the 
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Worcester Gas and Electric Company, held that surplus earn- 
ings expended for improvements and eapitalized should not be 
recognized as property to be included in the valuation for the 
purposes of that case. The instances cited indicate the necessity 
for a knowledge of all attending circumstances, when undertaking 
a valuation, in order to determine the proper basis upon which 
to make up the inventory. 

The proper perspective is necessary to the making of a correct 
inventory. It must be not alone absolutely full and complete, 
but also in sufficient detail to permit intelligently ascribing fair 
unit prices to the various parts of the property. Listing of 
minutia such as each tube in a boiler, each coil in a transformer 
or each bolt in car body would result only in needless expense and 
an accuracy, in the complete appraisal, that would be no more 
satisfactory than if a classification of units had been adopted to 
which proper prices for the article taken as a whole could be 
applied, e.g., the type of boiler as a whole, the particular trans- 
former complete, the whole car body ready for mounting. Varia- 
tions from the standard adopted, with additions or omissions, 
must be noted, without too great detail, but sufficiently precise 
to permit accurate classification and pricing. 

Even after the most careful work in preparation of an honest 
inventory, errors and omissions are bound to occur, for which 
compensation is usually made, under the head of ‘Contingen- 
cies” or ‘Omissions,’ by an allowance of a proper percentage, 
added to the total net cost. This percentage will vary in amount 
for different conditions, depending partly on the facilities offered, 
as access to corporation records, freedom for inspection, time 
allowed and care taken in preparation of the inventory, etc. 
Five per cent. ordinarily is not an unfair addition to the total 
net cost of the physical property to add to cover omissions and 
errors in inventory and pricing thereof and is quite frequently 
used. Both larger and smaller allowances, than five per cent., 
have been made by recognized authorities. 

Field Inspection.—Although the men selected as field inspectors 
need not necessarily have had broad experience, they should be 
of unquestioned honesty, observant and capable of testifying in 
case of necessity, as to the identity and accuracy of their work. 

It is advisable to have inspectors work in groups of two or 
more, as they tend to check one another, and the work will 
usually advance more rapidly than if the men work singly. Fur- 
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nished with blanks, or the preliminary inventory prepared in 
advance in the office, and equipped with note books, such instru- 
ments as may be required, and full and explicit directions under 
which they are to carry out the work, the inspectors are expected 
to check up all physical property, by a careful personal inspec- 
tion, making full notes, descriptive of all property, with variations 
from the inventory, if furnished, noting particularly any peculiar 
conditions of installation which might affect cost, and adding 
any personal observations that may appear of value. 

It is usually desirable to have the inspectors also note the exist- 
ing condition of property, as to operating efficiency, state of main- 
tenance orrepair. The condition of property is usually indicated 
in the inspectors’ reports by letters, for example: A, excellent; 
B, fair; C, poor; D, scrap; as has been used in appraisal work 
done by some of the Public Service Commissions. Another widely 
used method is to indicate the condition by a percentage, based 
on a comparison with new apparatus which is taken as 100 per 
cent. This method was used, for example, in the State apprai- 
sals of the Michigan and the Wisconsin Railroads. 

It is quite customary and usually preferable to limit the work 
of the inspectors to checking and describing the physical dimen- 
sions and conditions of the property, leaving all pricing to be 
done at a later time in the office, either by the inspectors or other 
computers, under the direction of more experienced men, particu- 
larly qualified for this part of the work, which requires extreme 
care. 

As inspectors’ reports are turned in, they should be studied and 
analyzed, preparatory to applying the unit prices. This study may 
disclose contradictions or omissions, making a re-inspection 
necessary, or in certain instances, a second examination by other 
inspectors is advisable in order to check the fairness or honesty 
of some employees, or to verify the accuracy of the work being 
done. 

Emphasis should be laid on the importance and necessity 
of having the inspectors make explicit notes and reports in 
proper books, or on forms which at any future time may be iden- 
tified for each inspector. These field notes and reports should be 
properly indexed and safely filed away for convenient reference 
and identification, in case of future necessity, as the courts have 
held that the attorneys of either side have the right to call for 
the production of subordinates, with their notes and data, who 
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have been used in the preparation of the figures of a valuation on 
which a decision is to be based. Consequently, the importance 
will be recognized, not only of having men engaged on the apprai- 
sal who are reliable and trustworthy, but also of having available 
their notes and data from which they may refresh their memory; 
otherwise the entire appraisal may be thrown out as worthless. 

Suggested Procedure.—A valuation to be complete in the full- 
est sense, must take into consideration not alone the original 
cost, present value, or cost of reproduction of the physical plant 
but also the intangible and non-physical values, the limitations 
of franchise, as well as the market quotation of securities. To 
complete a valuation 6f such broad scope, the following method 
of procedure is suggested: 

(a) Obtain from the proper officials of the Company, data, 
drawings and specifications covering original construction as 
well as later additions, also lists of material and supplies, and if 
available, a complete inventory of all existing physical property. 
Where inventories are incomplete, as is usually the case, they 
must be completed by field inspection and in every case verified 
and checked. How thoroughly and with what detail inspection 
may be necessary, depends on the thoroughness of the appraisal 
being made. For example, test holes may have to be sunk in 
order to verify information as to excavation, foundations, buried 
pipes, duct lines, or other sub-surface structures. The size, 
quantity and condition of all physical property, must be 
determined. 

(b) Obtain available data as to costs and prices, by examina- 
tion of corporation vouchers, not only for the period in which 
the appraisal is being made, but covering also original cost. 
Classify the cost of different materials and labor, in accordance 
with that method which will enable a convenient and easy 
comparison for the appraisal work in hand. Particular attention 
should be given to expenditures during the early history of the 
Company covering items that may properly be qualified as 
“Development Expenses” such as interest, taxes and similar 
expenses during construction, checking the cost as ascertained 
from vouchers, with the book cost. The two are not likely to 
agree, due to destruction of old records, accidentally or other- 
wise, and the fact that expenditures may have been made and 
no vouchers received therefor. 

(c) Examine the record books of the corporation, ascertaining 
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therefrom all information as to the issuance of stocks, bonds, or 
other forms of indebtedness, the cash received therefrom, 
records of transactions of the officials in authorizing contracts, 
and the prices thereof. 

(d) A personal inspection and examination must be made as 
a physical property, by the individual in charge of the appraisal 
work, and a more or less detailed acquaintance had with the 
plant, and the conditions under which it is operating, even 
though the working out of detailed information is left to one’s 
subordinates. 

(e) Determine the unit prices to be used, and the percentages 
to be allowed in connection therewith, the fixing of unit prices 
and percentages to be added depends upon the basis adopted 
for the prices themselves. 

({) Using the completed inventory, the unit prices determined 
upon are to be applied, and the work carefully checked, to avoid 
errors. ‘Two inventories, and two sets of unit prices may be 
necessary, if both the original cost, and the cost of reproduction 
is being determined. To the totals obtained from applying the 
unit prices to the inventory, should be added the percentages for 
engineering, contingencies, and administration or superintendence 
during construction, etc., in order to obtain the cost of the 
physical plant. 

(g) If the depreciated or present value is desired, the amount 
of depreciation must be determined in accordance with- the 
principles laid down in the chapter on “Depreciation” and this | 
sum deducted from the cost, giving the present value of the 
physical plant. 

(h) Investigate the actual operating conditions, method of 
serving the public, rates charged, system of providing for depreci- 
ation, and maintanance of the property. 

(i) Ascertain the limiting conditions, in the Articles of In- 
corporation, charters, franchises, municipal contracts, or other 
governing obligations, determine whether local conditions are 
_ Such as to promise fair treatment. and a bright future for the 
corporation, or whether its business is likely to be interfered 
with, either through competition or popular opposition. 

(j) Development expenses are determined from a considera- 
tion of the time necessarily consumed in building the plant 
under consideration, the rate of interest, taxes and other such 
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expenses, with proper allowance for remuneration to the original 
promoters of the enterprise. 

(k) Consideration should .be had as to whether good will, 
franchise or going value should be allowed for, and if so, the 
amount may be determined from a consideration of the matters 
set forth in another chapter. 

(l) The sum of the physical plant value plus the develop- 
ment expenses, plus the value of franchise, good will, going 
value, or contracts, if any, will result in a sum representing one 
fair value. 

The items to be determined in making a valuation to ascer- 
tain the total fair value of a utility property may be diagram- 
matically summarized as follows: 


Net cost of physical 
plant. 


Contractor’s profit. | Structural value. 


Engineering, 
Contingencies, etc. 


Expenses preliminary to 
beginning plant con- 
struction. 


Overhead expenses dur- Development expenses. Total value. 
ing construction. 


Working capital. 
Superseded plant. 
Franchises. 


Good will. 
Intangible value. 





Going value. 


Contracts. 





CHAPTER V 
STRUCTURAL COSTS 


Unit Prices.—Determination of the proper prices to employ in 
valuation work is, usually, not a very complicated matter. If 
there is a common purpose to be fair and base prices on facts, 
different engineers will be found to agree reasonably dione’ 
The chief differences are apt to be due to lack of authoritative 
quotations and difference of opinion regarding proper allowances 
for changed conditions as between original and present costs. 

The first thing to be decided is the unit prices to be affixed to 
the completed inventories. To intelligently fix a fair unit price, 
it will be necessary, where possible, to examine bills, vouchers, 
contracts, minute books and other records of the corporation, 
as well as to investigate local market conditions, both as to labor 
and material and obtain quotations direct from manufacturers. 
Every engineer, from the inspectors up, will be able, from his own 
experience, and data accumulated from previous work, and from 
the knowledge gained while making inspections of the property 
under consideration, to furnish information and suggestions that 
will conduce to the general fund of information which, drawn 
from many and varied sources, must be made the ee from 
which the final unit prices are Fomed up. 

On the man in general charge of the appraisal rests the respon- 
sibility of harmonizing the unit prices fixed by his several assist-. 
ants, whose experience and viewpoint, being different, may come 
to different conclusions for the cost of doing the same or similar 
work, e.g., excavation for buildings, track-laying, building 
foundations: installing ducts, laying pipe. Nothing is easier, 
in discrediting an appraisal, than to show in “deadly peek 
lel,’ unit prices, some of which, if correct for one piece of work, 
prove that the other prices Ged for similar work are absurd and 
incongruous. The importance of this harmony shows again the 
necessity for co-operation and frequent conferences between the 
appraisal experts. A general smattering knowledge or a tendency 
to deal in glittering generalities, does not qualify a man for 
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establishing fair prices. Without patient, painstaking effort, 
supported by experience and practical knowledge as to current 
market prices, the reliable framing of unit prices is an impossi- 
bility with consequent reflection on the entire results. 

The making up of unit prices in any specific case will depend 
upon: 

(a) The local conditions, as for example, character of soil in 
which the excavation is to be made, accessibility for the delivery 
of parts shipped in, conditions of the local labor market, both as 
to quality and supply, and similar local characteristics. 

(b) The source and character of the information on which the 
figures making up the unit prices are based. The information 
will vary from mere hearsay to exact figures obtained for similar 
work under similar conditions, and the dependence to be 
placed on the source of Pfommetion must a8 duly considered 
_ and weighed. 

(c) The refinement to be used in making up unit prices. In 
some cases an average figure, based on proper experience and 
judgment, may prove as satisfactory as a figure laboriously 
worked out from a mass of varying data. There is always 
opportunity for abbreviating the work by due consideration of 
this matter by a competent expert. 

(d) The relation of the unit price to the percentages to be 
added later. 

(e) Whether or not depreciation is to be allowed in the unit 
price. 

(f) Whether the unit price applies to the raw material or the 
finished product. For example, the purchase of a given number 
of yards of sand, concrete and stone results in the production 
of a yardage of concrete quite different from the sum of the 
yards of the three constituents. 

(g) Whether the unit price includes the cost of the labor, 
material, supervision, administration expense, and ie deunel: 
or whether these items are to be kept separate. 

In order to obtain a total fair value of property, it is of course 
essential to apply fair unit prices to the elements contained in 
the completed inventory. Two unit prices, both fair, and yet 
quite different in value, might be used; one, the higher, would 
include certain allowances which the other would not include, 
because added later as a percentage of the total net cost. As 
will be seen, the first method endeavors to fix the total cost, to 
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the corporation, of the item being vousidered, completely installed, 
including all allowances, but te second and more careful method, 
one which is now much in vogue, endeavors to ascertain the 
exact price paid for each item bovght separately, then to add 
to the net valuation, obtained by applying such unit prices to 
the inventory, definite percentages to cover first, an allowance 
that would have to be paid a general contractor for doing the 
work of assembling and unifying the elemental parts, and 
second, an allowance to cover engineering, administration 
expenses, contingencies and omissions. 

The practice varies somewhat, but a quite general basis of 
fixing unit prices, being the method used and recommended by 
the author, is to determine from a knowledge of local conditions, 
the fair prices for: 

(a) “Raw Materials,” so-called, as sand, cement, brick, rails, 
copper wire, pipe, lumber, including also complete elements such 
as transformers, meters, car bodies, boilers, pumps, engines, gas 
or electric apparatus, etc., delivered f. 0. b. destination. 

(b) Common, skilled and expert labor, both under normal 
demands and in case large pieces of construction work were 
undertaken. 

(c) Small contractors, or “sub-contractors” services, 7.e., the 
price a small contractor would charge for a single piece of work, 
for example, digging trenches for gas mains, track laying, con- 
crete in place per yard, brick work complete, ete. : 

From such information, it is practicable to establish fair unit 
prices for machinery apparatus and construction work, on the 
basis of cost to a corporation, or a general contractor, that is, 
on what has been termed “sub-contractor’s basis.” 

Contractor’s Profit.—The unit price made up on the “sub- 
contractor’s basis” includes what may be fairly considered as 
only a manufacturers’ profit for the production of the several 
elements which must be assembled into a harmonious, operating 
whole by some entrepreneur, for whose services and direct ex- 
penses, an allowance of 10 per cent., called “contractor’s profit” 
is quite generally recognized as a fair and proper allowance. 
Where no such percentage’ is shown in valuation tabulations, it 
will usually be found that the unit prices allowed are enough 
higher to include the contractor’s percentage. The items of 
contractor’s profit, as well as engineering, incidentals and etc., 
if not included in the unit prices applied to the inventory to ob- 
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tain the cost of the physical property, may be added as a per- 
centage, after the net value of the structures is obtained as above 
explained, or they may be grouped with non-physical values, but 
they are always included in one place or the other in every fair 
valuation, though perhaps not at first apparent. Except in the 
rarest cases, work will not be performed on the materials fur- 
nished without a profit to the contractor, and though unit prices 
may be made up on the basis of contractor’s bids or contracts, 
without any added allowance for profit or contingencies, said 
bids or contracts have, of course, been made by the contractor 
to include a profit and necessary allowance for incidentals and 
contingencies. The percentage for contractor’s profit is based 
‘on the cost of such labor, material and apparatus as is ordinarily 
contained in the inventory of the physical plant, aside from real 
estate, rights of way, material and supplies or other property 
purchased more advantageously by the corporation direct. 

From experience, it has usually been found that it is as cheap 
or cheaper for a corporation to employ a general contractor to 
take charge of and direct any large piece of work, than to itself 
undertake to carry out the work. The reason for this is that 
working to definite plans and specifications, fitted by special 
experience for construction work, concentrating all effort and 
energy to a single purpose, a capable contractor can do the work 
more efficiently than the corporation, which is primarily equipped 
for operation and not for construction. 

The percentage allowance of 10 per cent. is based upon the 
charge which has been frequently made by responsible contractors 
who undertook the work for the owner at the latter’s risk. 
When the contractor assumes the risk, he will usually figure on 
from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. additional to the estimated 
sub-contract cost depending on definiteness of contract and 
specifications, keenness of competition, contingency of accident 
or unfavorable conditions and size of contract or liability involved. 

But such large percentages may be taken to cover omissions 
and contingencies which, in appraisal work, are provided for in 
separate and distinct allowance. Where a contractor can do 
work without stipulation and limitation as to its cost, that is, on 
the basis of “labor and material,” he is usually willing to furnish 
his time and direct expenses for 10 per cent. on the cost. 

Fluctuating Prices.—While current prices are the basis of the 
cost of reproduction, there are conditions where strict adherence 
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to such a rule would result in manifest unfairness to the corpo- 
ration, if lower, and to the public, if higher than average or 
original cost prices. It is a well recognized fact, that the market 
prices of iron, steel, copper, pipe, cement and to some extent 
labor fluctuates, widely, and sometimes artificially so that it has 
been recognized as legitimate and just, in valuation work, to use 
market prices, averaged for a period of five years, preceding the 
date of appraisal. 
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On the accompanying insert page are given curves showing the 
fluctuations in prices of cast iron pipe and certain metals during 
the past 13 years, and also Portland cement prices for 31 years 
to date. The wide fluctuations in the price of copper, the uni- 
form price of steel rails, since the control of prices by the steel 
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corporation, and the gradual reduction in the price of cement, 
are noteworthy and interesting. As indicating the method of 
ascertaining average prices, the data used by the author in de- 
termining a fair average price for insulated lead-covered cables 
for use in an appraisal made in 1909, are shown in Fig.2. The 
prices actually paid, for the particular class of cable indicated, 
by a number of different corporations in New York City, were 
first averaged for each, usually the result being plotted, as of 
January, in each year. Then the average of the total was 
obtained from a consideration of prices, regardless of the 
quantities of cable purchased, as indicated by the straight line. 

From a study of these curves, it will be seen that great injustice 
may be done by taking the momentarily low price of an article, 
which fluctuates widely. Even averaging the price for a five 
year period does not always result in strict justice to either the 
corporation or the public. For example, the price of copper 
varied from a minimum of 11.5 cents per pound in 1902 to a 
maximum of 25.1 per pound in 1907. If an appraisal were taken 
during the year 1908, when the price was under 16 cents per 
pound, injustice would be done the corporation if it had purchased 
a large amount of copper in the early part of 1907 at the prices 
then existing. Similarly, the use of the prices of 1907, in the 
appraisal of corporation copper which had been purchased in 
1904 and 1905, would be unfair to the public. Valuing cable 
which cost over $1.50 in 1907, at 99.5 cents, is to an extent un- 
fair to the corporation. On the other hand, if purchased for 
less than 80 cents in 1908 the price of 99.5 is unfair to the public 
so that only reasonable justice can be expected or meted out 
by using the average prices. 

Engineering Contingencies, Omissions, Etc.—It has become an 
accepted rule, in valuation work, to add a general percentage to 
the “general contractor’s cost” or the “base cost” of the physical 
property, to cover the expense of engineers’ or architects’ fees, 
contingencies, incidentals, omissions of inventory, errors, city 
inspection, administration and legal expenses during construc- 
tion, with other similar items. The percentage allowed may vary 
Be eet wide limits, from a minimum of 8 per cent. , customarily 
used by the Wisconsin Commission to cover all of these items to 
as high as 10 per cent. for contingencies and incomplete inven- 
tories alone, allowed in the State valuation of the Michigan 
Railroads. For engineering and architects’ fees, 5 per cent. is 
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by far the more usual allowance, and if applied to all the physical 
plant, aside from real estate and supplies, is fair and reasonable. 

It is quite customary, and usually necessary, both for individ- 
uals and corporations where doing construction for private use, 
or public service, to employ engineers and architects. The 
charge for such services rendered is usually based on the cost of 
the work which is supervised. The architects’ charges have been 
more or less of a standard for the other professions, so that the 
following extract from the ‘Schedule of Charges” recently 
adopted. by the New York ‘Local Chapter” of the American 
Institute of Architects, is an interesting guide as to such charges: 


1. The Architect’s professional services consist of the necessary con- 
ferences, the preparation of preliminary studies, working drawings, 
specifications, large scale and full size detail drawings, and of the gen- 
eral direction and supervision of the work, for which, except as herein- 
after mentioned, the minimum charge, based upon the total cost of the 
work complete, as established by the American Institute of Architects, 
BOOS asia at 8. con. eee ity Sete ocala et ec ene ee 6 per cent. 
2 Residential work: 

Private dwellings within the limits of the city of 


New York, 
On the-first’$50,000:0f eon. .ie.csa.caw Paeens Ae 8 per cent. 
On the balance of cost, the minimum fee of..... 6 per cent. 


Private dwellings outside of the city of New York, in- 
cluding stable and other dependencies, 
Op the first $50,000 of costa: nt eee 10 per cent. 
On:the:balance:of cosh.) acne tard Se ee 8 per cent. 
(The graduated commission applies only to the above 
two classes of residential work.) 
3. Monumental, decorative and landscape work, special 
interior and cabinet work, alterations to existing 
buildings, in all cases whether in connection with fed- 
eral, municipal, or other work... :5-. aes 10 per cent. 
4. Designs for fabrics, furniture and fixtures, lighting fix- 
tures, and special decorative work .................. 15 per cent. 
5. Articles not designed by the architect, but purchased 
under ‘his’ direction. 022, 97 Meme eee ee eee 6 per cent. 


The engineers, whether electrical, mechanical or civil, have 
usually charged 5 per cent. for entire supervision similar to the 
architects, although they have not held too uniformly to this 
rate as they are not bound together by precedent and organi- 
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zation as strongly and historically as are the architects, so that 
even 10 per cent. or 12 per cent. is sometimes charged. 

Where organizations have kept an exact record of the cost 
of doing their own engineering, it has been found that such 
cost will not usually amount to much less than 5 per cent. 
on the cost of the property engineered. Except with respect 
to very large investments and investments of certain character, 
such as subways or complicated constructions, the percentage 
may run considerably above 5 per cent. as evidenced by the 
following: 


“The engineering cost of the Rapid Transit Commission (New York 
City), from June 1, 1900, to July 1, 1907, was 6 per cent. The engineer- 
ing cost of the Pennsylvania Railroad for its tunnels (under the Hudson 
and East Rivers and the Island of Manhattan) was 5.8 per cent.; of the 
Boston subway, 9.9 per cent.; the Boston tunnel and subway, 9.17 
per cent.; and the East Boston tunnel, 6.17 per cent.; the engineering 
cost of the Center Street subway, practically completed under the 
Public Service Commission (New York City), was 6 per cent.; the 
present engineering cost to date of the 4th Avenue subway, not yet 
completed, is 7.8 per cent., and the evidence shows the total charge 
will run down to at least 6 per cent. 

“The expense of making the Tri-Borough plans was $454,823.47, 
and upon a basis of a cost to construct said subway of $120,000,000, the 
engineering expense would be 0.37 per cent. The engineering cost of 
preparing the plans of the Pennsylvania tunnels was 0.7 per cent.” 


(It should be noted that the last two items of expense given 

do not cover the whole engineering expense involved.) 
* * * * * * 5 

‘My own conclusion is that the engineering expense of the Commission 
has been reasonable and if the great number of new subways which the 
city needs are to be constructed under the jurisdiction of the Public 
Service Commission, the people of the City of New York must expect 
that the engineering cost will run about 6 per cent. as in the past.’’* 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin allows 5 per cent. to 
cover engineering, based on the cost of all physical property, 
except stores and supplies, whether for gas, electric, railway, 
telephone or water-works corporations. The Public Service 
Commission, First District of New York, has been accustomed 
to allow 5 per cent. for engineering, and a total of 15 per 


1 Report dated May 31, 1911, to Gov. John A. Dix by John N. Carlisle, 
page 6. 
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cent. to cover all the items, engineering, omissions, adminis- 
tration, etc., which is added to the cost of physical property, 
except real estate, rolling stock and stores and supplies. The 
Traction Valuation Commission of Chicago similarly allowed 5 
per cent. for engineering, and on most property a total of 15 per 
cent. for engineering, incidentals and organization, except on 
rolling stock, tools, supplies and real estate. The St. Louis _ 
Public Service Commission allows 5 per cent. for engineering on 
all items of construction, except real estate. In the Consolidated 
Gas case the Master allowed 10 per cent. for “engineering and 
miscellaneous expense” on plant, which allowance was sustained 
by the Supreme Court decision. The United States Circuit Court 
of Ohio in the Columbus Railway & Light Co. case allowed 
9 per cent. of the cost of the physical property for “ general 
engineering, miscellaneous and other expense.”’ In the appraisal 
of the steam roads the Railroad Commission of Washington al- 
lowed 3 1/2 per cent. on the cost of physical property, aside from 
real estate, stores, equipment and working capital, to cover 
engineering. The same Commission in the Puget Sound Electric 
Railway case allowed 7 per cent. for ‘superintendence by 
competent electrical engineers as distinguished from the services 
of construction engineers” and an additional 3 per cent. for 
“engineering and superintendence by constructing engineers.”’ 
In the appraisal of the Michigan railroads for the State Com- 
mission 4 per cent. was allowed for engineering, based on 
the value of the permanent way and structure, but not the 
equipment. 

It has been argued that little or no percentage should be added 
to cover omissions of inventory or errors in pricing, when 
making an appraisal, on the ground that every item of the plant 
is recognizable and capable of identification. Theoretically this 
statement is correct, but estimates of reproduction must be 
recognized as quite different from estimates made on plans and 
specifications for work proposed to be done, which makes the 
quantities definite, whereas such exact information is frequently 
lacking when making an appraisal, and it is impossible to make 
full examination of buried: structures. Any one who has had 
practical experience in the employment of the class of men that 
must be engaged in the making of inventories and applying 
prices, recognizes the absolute impossibility of including each 
item of physical property, and the accurate pricing thereof. To 
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test the truth of this statement, it is only necessary for one to 
attempt to list every item in a particular room within a limited 
but reasonable time; when the list is complete, a leisurely check- 
ing it over will almost surely disclose certain items which have 
been omitted. Experience shows that items aggregating thou- 
sands of dollars in value are frequently omitted from inventories 
that are made under the ordinary stress of appraisal work, so 
that a reasonable addition, covered by a percentage, must be 
_ provided if a fair appraisal is sought. This percentage allow- 
ance will vary from 1 or 2 per cent. to 15 or 20 per cent., de- 
pending upon local conditions. 

The Public Service Commission of New York, First District, 
has, with one exception, uniformly allowed 5 per cent. for con- 
tingencies, incidentals, incomplete inventories and administra- 
tion expenses, during construction. In the single instance 
referred to, no allowance for omissions of inventory or error in 
pricing, was considered necessary. The Wisconsin Commission 
quite regularly allows 3 per cent. to cover legal expenses prelimi- 
nary to construction, organization expenses, insurance, com- 
mission (not discount on bonds) and éontingencies. 5 per cent. 
was allowed for contingencies in the state’s appraisal of the 
Minnesota steam railroads. In the appraisal of the Chicago 
traction companies’ properties, the Commission allowed 5 per 
cent. for incidentals, organization and incomplete inventories. 
The St. Louis Public Service Commission has allowed 5 per cent. 
for contingencies in addition to ‘some special percentages for 
contingency.” 

Real Estate.—The proper value to be allowed for real estate 
and right of way in appraisals is a question on which there is a 
wide difference of opinion. There would seem to be no logical 
reason why real estate or right of way, belonging to a utility 
company, should be valued on any other basis than that of 
similar property owned by an individual or corporation. It is 
undoubtedly true in many instances, that the building of utility 
properties, particularly railways, has increased the value of 
real estate to the owners of property adjoining, or in the vicinity 
of the new roads. In cases of sale or taxation, the increased 
value of such property is the only value considered, and it 
would seem as if the railway company, for example, should also 
benefit by the general rise in price. The acceptance of the 
theory that the corporation is entitled to increases in the value 
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of its real estate logically includes the statement that any 
decrease in value of the property must be also accepted by the 
corporation. It is conceivable that the use of property for 
car-barns or gas-works might depreciate the value of land in the 
vicinity, which as a general rule should be taken as the gage by 
which to measure the value of utility property. This position 
has been repeatedly affirmed by the courts, including the Supreme 
Court, which quotes with approbation a lower court, as follows: 


“The value of the land depends largely upon the use to which it can 
be put, and the character of the improvements upon it.””* 


Regarding the proper basis of evaluating real estate Judge 
Hough in the Consolidated Gas Case held as follows: 


“As to the realty, the values assigned are those of the time of inquiry; 
not cost when the land was acquired for the purpose of manufacture, 
and not the cost to the complainant of so much as it acquired when 
organized in 1884, as a consolidation of several other gas manufac- 
turing corporations. It is objected that such method of appraise- 
ment seeks to confer upon complainant the legal right of earning a 
fair return upon the land values which represent no original invest- 
ment by it, does not indicate land especially appropriate for the manu- 
facture of gas, and increases apparent assets, without increasing earning 
power. Analogous questions arise as to plant, mains, services, and 
meters; the reported values whereof are the reproductive cost less 
depreciation, and not original cost to the complainant or its predecessors. 
It appears by indisputable evidence that some of the last items of 
property cost more than new articles of the same kind would have cost 
at the time of inquiry; that some are of designs not now favored by the 
scientific and manufacturing world, so that no one now entering upon 
a similar business would consider it wise to erect such machines or 
obtain such apparatus. In every instance, however, the value assigned 
in the report is what it would cost presently to reproduce each item of 
property in its present condition, and capable of giving service neither 
better nor worse than it now does. As to all of the items enumerated, 
therefore, from real estate to meters inclusive, the complainant demands 
a fair return upon the reproductive value thereof, which is the same 
thing as the present value properly considered. To vary the statement: 
complainants’ arrangements for manufacturing and distributing gas are 
reported to be worth the results above tabulated if disposed of (in 
commercial parlance) ‘as they are.’? Upon authority I consider this 
method of valuation correct.” * * * 


1Columbus Southern Railway vs. Wright. 151 U.S. 481. 
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“The value of the investment of any manufacturer in plant, factory 
or goods, or all three, is what his possessions would sell for upon a fair 
transfer from a willing vendor to a willing buyer, and it can make 
no difference that such value is affected by the efforts of himself or 
others, by whim or fashion, or (what is really the same thing) by the 
advance of land values in the opinion of the buying public. It is quite 
immaterial that such value is affected by difficulties of reproduction.” 

* * * * ** ** * 

“Indeed the causes of either appreciation or depreciation are alike 
unimportant, if the fact of value be conceded or proved.” 

* * = * = * ** 

“Nor can it be inferred that such (American) government intended 
to deny the application of economic laws to valuation of increments 
earned or unearned, while insisting upon the usual results thereof in 
the case of equally unearned, and possibly unmerited, depreciation.’’* 


In the Kansas City Stock Yards Case, the Circuit Judge quotes 
the Supreme Court: 


‘Tt is not always reasonable to cast the entire burden of the depreciation 
on those who have invested their money in railroads” 


and adds: 


“The converse of this proposition is equally true. If the investor may 
not bear all the burden of the depreciation, he should not enjoy all the 
benefit of the appreciation.” 

“Tf improvements made in the vicinity of the property, the growth 
of city or town where it is located, the building of railroads, the 
development of the surrounding country and other like causes, give 
property an increased value, the owner cannot be deprived of such 
income by legislative action which prevents him from realizing an 
income commensurate with the enhanced value of his property.’’ 


Some argument has been advanced that the proper basis of 
valuation is the assessed value, but as such value is usually a 
conservative, and ‘“‘hard-times” value, below the price at which 
property can be purchased under ordinary conditions, it is not a 
proper basis of valuation, except for taxation purposes where 
the real estate of corporations should be placed on the same 
basis as other real estate. 

An appraised value of real estate, which depends on the opinion 
of experts, will usually be found to be a very variable quantity. 


1Consolidated Gas Company vs. City of New York. 157 Fed. 849. 
2 Cotting vs. Kansas City Stock Yards 82 Fed. 839, 846. 
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While the best experts base their opinions on some knowledge 
of actual transfers, a large element of personal judgment usually 
enters into their conclusions. Probably the safest method to 
pursue in determining the perplexing question of land value, 
is based on a study and comparison of bona fide sales of land 
adjoining or near the property being valued. In many instances, 
however, such method cannot be used in that property may 
have been held for years, in large tracts, without change of 
ownership. Under such circumstances, the judgment of the 
real estate expert is probably as fair a guide as can be used in 
determining values. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has devoted much 
time and study to the proper method of determining real estate 
and right of way values. It has found that railways are “ willing 
to pay two and a half to two and three-quarter times the market 
price of land, before they will use their power of condemnation 
in rural districts,’ but this value is largely due to the necessity 
of buying a comparatively narrow strip, perhaps 100 ft. wide, 
running through the land. In the well-known Madison case, 
the Wisconsin Commission’s engineer, Mr. W. D. Pence, sub- 
mitted a memorandum fully explaining the methods used by 
the engineers of that Commission, which methods are approved 
by the Commission, and therefore here quoted at length. 


“The Sales Method.—The sales method of valuing real estate was used 
partially in the Michigan railway appraisals of 1900-1901, and in the 
light of the experience gained in that work the method was adopted 
in the Wisconsin steam road valuation made under the provisions of 
the Ad Valorem Assessment Law of 1903. It has since been exten- 
sively used in Wisconsin and elsewhere in connection with important 
valuations of public service properties for both rate-making and taxation 
purposes, and is generally accepted as a valuable aid to the judgment 
by experts engaged in such valuation work on a large scale. The 
sales method may be defined as a plan or process for the systematic 
collection and comparison of data relating to real estate transfers 
for the purpose of estimating true market realty values. It consists 
in a study of the transfers of neighboring property having conditions 
or characteristics similar to the land whose value is to be determined, 
and is intended to duplicate, as nearly as may be, the mental or judicial 
processes ordinarily employed by the so-called ‘local real estate expert,’ 
with a view to arriving at results approximating those which would be 
reached by such local expert acting without bias or suggestion. The 
sales method is capable of application in a variety of ways; in fact, is 
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as flexible in its possible applications as are the varied methods employed 
by individual local experts. Two interpretations of the sales method 
have been most commonly employed. In one of these the area and 
consideration in each sale of similarly situated land is found, and the 
average unit price (per square foot, per foot frontage, per lot, per acre, 
etc.), ascertained, and this unit applied to the tract under investigation. 
The other application of the method introduces what, in many cases, is 
believed to be an additional safeguard, consisting of the use of the 
average assessed value of adjacent or similarly situated lands, in com- 
bination with an average ratio or percentage representing the rela- 
tionship of the assessed value of transferred lands to the total con- 
sideration paid for such transferred lands in the district or locality 
under consideration, all of these figures being based on the ‘ground 
values’ exclusive of the improvements thereon. Such use of assess- 
ment figures is designed to introduce, as far as may be, the results of 
the judicial processes of the assessor, who, at least in theory, serves 
on behalf of the public as an unbiased expert in the matter of relative 
valuations, and who attempts to make allowance for the peculiar 
attributes or characteristics of individual parcels of real estate in any 
given locality or neighborhood of a city. In the broader and more 
flexible applications of the sales method, the expert adopts one or the 
other of the processes just outlined, or blends the two together in such 
fashion as to yield the most consistent and trustworthy final result. 
In the process of valuing a tract of land involving conflicting data, as 
in the case under consideration, the expert user of the sales method 
on this flexible basis derives a series of tentative results similar to the 
results representing the judgments of individual local experts. The 
judicial function involved in the discriminating selection of data and 
in the derivation of final results is exercised along essentially parallel 
lines with the two classes of experts here compared. The further act 
of the judgment in selecting a final preferred valuation figure in the 
light of a group of preliminary or tentative results is identical in the 
two cases. In the particular valuations here considered, the similarity 
of the basis is further emphasized by the fact that the results by the 
sales method represent the composite judgment of four members of 
the Commission’s expert staff, as against an equal number of local 
real estate experts employed by the company. The foregoing state- 
ment relates to the revised or final figures submitted at the conclusion 
of this memorandum, these figures replacing the preliminary or 
tentative land valuations formerly submitted on behalf of the Com- 
mission’s staff. Although it is frankly conceded that the tentative 
land valuation figures first reported were derived by a comparatively 
restricted application of the sales method, issue is here taken with 
certain claims made in the argument by counsel for company. In view 
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of the repeated favorable reference by counsel to the judgment of the 
assessor with respect to relative values (‘Argument on Behalf of 
Company,’ pp. 30, 31, 32, 37, 39), the criticism of a similar use of the 
assessor’s judgment by the Commission’s experts need scarcely be 
considered, except with respect to the misapprehension by counsel 
(‘Argument,’ p. 43), as regards the fluctuation of the assessment ratio - 
in Madison. Entirely aside from the claim that assessment ratios should ~ 
not be depended upon in making land valuations, counsel contends 
that, in any event, a general assessment ratio should not be used in 
the case under consideration, chiefly because of a supposed ‘radical 
difference as between different sections or localities’ in the city of 
Madison. For the purpose of throwing some light on this point, Mr. 
A. E. James, statistician of the tax commission, was requested to prepare 
a comparative exhibit based on Madison city sales for a period of years, 
classified with respect to kind or locality as follows: 


OVO NE scan bgh teat ser eoe tae Business section. 

CTOUD.D Mee engine Spear Best residence section. 
GROUPES. 2 4..chier see Middle class residence section. 
GROUT ON Seo Mn Rrra, Aaa Poor residence section. 


“Table A gives, in condensed form, the results of this investigation, 
which covered some 905 verified real estate transfers during the four 
year period, 1905-1908, with an aggregate consideration of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. A somewhat similar, though less discriminating, 
comparison made in 1906 covering sale and assessment figures for the 
seven-year period ending with 1904 affords the following general average 
ratios for the four groups of property of 71 per cent., 67 per cent., 
65 per cent. and 64 per cent., respectively, with an average for the 
aggregate for the seven-year period of 66.7 per cent. To bring the 
comparison still closer to the point at issue, ‘locality ratios’ were com- 
puted from carefully verified transfers within an area of some 26 blocks, 
including a district of from three to four blocks in all directions from 
the tracts owned by the Madison Gas and Electric Company. The 
results of these compilations for a period of six years, ending in 1908, 
are embodied in Table B, which also includes the revised general ratios 
for the entire city for the corresponding years. The ratio for the 
three years, 1906-1908, for which most recent data as to present values 
are available, average 65.6 per cent. local, as against 64.7 per cent. 
general. ] 

“The foregoing comparisons do not justify the claim of counsel with 
respect to the extreme variations at Madison. The contrary appears 
to be the case. 

“The question as to whether the general or local assessment ratio 
should be applied, or assessment figures be used at all, depends entirely 
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on circumstances which the expert, familiar with the use of the sales 
method, will investigate and take into account before reaching ‘his 
final judgments as to the value of a given tract of land. In this 
particular instance the values of the local and general ratios chance to 
differ but little. 


TABLE A.—COMPARISON OF ASSESSMENT RATIOS WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO KIND OF PROPERTY. BASED ON A SECTIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF MADISON CITY SALES. 














Assess’ t 
Year Group | No. of sales noe ee oa ratio per 
assessment sideration 

cent. 

MOO Sts revs iss sche e dG oaths 1 4 $16,400 $26,100 62.83 

2 54 127,365 188,321 67.63 

3 68 126,870 203,555 62.32 

4 152 200,225 354,614 56.47 

photalisales POQ05e. «ie o:c)nivieias a 278 $470,860 $772,590 60.95 

IES OG ate raiior vas wie deacetw ie. sss 1 10 $52,100 $82,600 63.08 

2 41 97,470 143,100 68.10 

3 47 91,650 132,038 69.41 

4 110 144,880 224,400 64.56 

sLopaL sales, L90G6i. .y--.\lle >.2 6 ae 208 $386,100 $582,138 66.33 

NO Vet maraierccstiits tA wvews ie Sav oe iL 3 $21,200 $30,680 68.10 

2 48 151,520 229,430 66.04 

= 42 104,570 160,730 65.06 

4 127 199,158 328,707 60.58 

Motalisales; 1907.25 ..6 willie ss «sc 220 $476,448 $749,547 63.58 

EQS Rees caste cise che oes ers iL 6 $213,000 $269,825 78.94 

2 45 140,770 237,350 59.30 

3 44 78,200 131,745 59.35 

4 104 157,000 266,590 58.89 

Total sales, 1908......).....-. 199 $588,970 $905,510 65.03 

Grand total, four years, 1905-1908} 905 $1,922,378 $3,009,785 63.87 
Summary for four years by groups, 

1905-1908: group 1.......... 23 (2%) $302,700 $409,205 73.96 

Era Senger wt ates oho 188 (21%) 517,125 798,201 64.78 

Bearcat haul see 201 (22%) 401,290 628,068 63.89 

ine Wekeisvainccee 493 (55%) 701,263 1,174,311 59.71 

Grand total, four years....... 905 (100%) | $1,922,378 $3,009,785 63.87 
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TABLE B.—COMPARISON BETWEEN ASSESSMENT RATIO 
*POR THE IMMEDIATE LOCALITY OF THE MADISON GAS & 
ELECTRIC COMPANY’S PROPERTY WITH CORRESPONDING 
VALUES OF THE GENERAL ASSESSMENT RATIO FOR THE 
ENTIRE CITY OF MADISON 





Locality Assessment 
No. of assessment ratio for 
Year ; ‘ : 
sales ratio, per entire city, 
cent. per cent. 
LOQSES Sakae a eee ae ea 6 62.8 64.0 
HO OA ee eer eke Pie real he ay eee Ree 8 15.2 62.9 
TGQ) ee tf acho rete eam ce eee 9 61.6 62.0 
OOG te eee ae eee Soba econ 3 61.1 65.4 
LOOT tee ce er he Po eee 4 68.9 63.6 
HOUSE re See Rear hehe Ree 10 66.8 65.0 
Average... 66.1 63.8 














“Calibration of Sales Method.—In viewof the close similarity as to 
fundamental basis of the sales method as compared with the local 
expert method of valuing real estate, particular interest and importance 
attaches to any specific cases affording a direct comparison of actual 
valuation results by the two methods made under normal or balanced 
conditions. The results of two such comparisons on a large scale are 
fortunately available for the present discussion, one involving some 
300 blocks (more than 3 square miles) of representative residential 
property in the city of St. Paul, the other of some 500 acres of valuable 
railway terminal lands in the city of Milwaukee. 

“The St. Paul investigation was conducted by Mr. T. A. Polleys, 
secretary of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Company, who for a number of years had made extensive studies of 
real estate sales and valuations in Wisconsin, Minnesota and neighboring 
states. After serving on a committee made up of local real estate 
experts, charged with the inauguration of a reform in the basis of asses- 
sing real estate in the city of St. Paul, Mr. Polleys conceived of a plan 
for calibrating or testing the accuracy of the sales method of valuing 
lands, with a view of stimulating local interest in the matter. To this 
end he chose the district in the westerly portion of the city of St. Paul, 
comprising over 300 platted blocks, extending from Western Avenue 
on the east to Cleveland Avenue on the west (a distance of 3 1/2 miles), 
and from Marshall Avenue on the north to Osceola Avenue on the south 
(a distance of nearly a mile), as indicated by the shaded rectangle on 
the accompanying map. The district was selected for the reason that 
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the great activity for several preceding years would insure ample 
sales data upon which to base estimates of value, and because of the 
representative characteristics of the territory, such as the following: 
Values ranging from one dollar to over one hundred dollars per foot front; 
a portion of the lots built over and a portion vacant; some localities 
increasing very rapidly in value and others little or none; the area com- 
paratively uniform in topography, although somewhat broken in places; 
in short, a district affording a wide range of conditions for such a com- 
parative test. The process was directed to the determination of the 
correct average ‘ground’ value per foot, exclusive of improvements, 
in a given year (1907) for a distance of one block along a given street, 
each block frontage being termed a ‘locality’ for the purposes of this 
test. The average ground values per foot front for each of the 277 
‘localities’ was ascertained by a flexible application of the sales method, 
the work being performed chiefly by Mr. Polleys personally, who then 
requested some fourteen highly qualified real estate experts in the city 
of St. Paul to submit their estimates of the same values. In order to 
arouse interest in the investigation, Mr. Polleys charted his own determin- 
ations and submitted duplicate copies of the same to each of the experts, 
with the urgent request, however, that they should not be influenced 
by his figures, and further that values be submitted only on those blocks 
where they had direct personal knowledge of values. The experts 
served without compensation, acted independently of each other, that 
is, without conference or collusion of any sort, and, so far as known, 
were entirely free of bias or suggestion in preparing their estimates of 
value. Of the fourteen experts invited some twelve submitted more 
or less complete responses, most of them asking for additional time for 
fuller deliberation as to values. The condensed results of this re- 
markable investigation are shown in the accompanying Table C, and 
the complete exhibit for a single representative street (Lincoln Avenue), 
comprising some 21 localities, are givenin Table D. In further illustra- 
tion of the methods pursued in these studies, there are submitted with 
this memorandum, in addition to the map, a copy of a paper describing 
this investigation (Real Estate Valuations, by Thomas A Polleys— 
Proceedings Minnesota Academy of Social Sciences, Vol. I, pp. 59-78, 
1907). Iam also able to submit as information, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Polleys, the original figures of the twelve experts and the reduction 
sheets leading to the final comparative figures, these papers having 
been loaned to the Commission’s engineer during a recent personal 
investigation of the conditions surrounding this test of the sales method. 
While on the ground, conference was held with the president of the 
St. Paul real estate exchange, who participated in the Polleys investi- 
gation and who regards the sales method as an exceedingly valuable 
aid to the judgment, subject to limitations of a character in certain 
situations which are recognized and felt by all local experts who are 
called upon to value lands. 
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TABLE C. 


VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


—COMPARISON OF RESULTS BY TWO METHODS OF 


VALUING REAL ESTATE (A) BY LAND SALES METHOD; 
AND (B) BY LOCAL EXPERTS. INVESTIGATION BY THOS. 
POLLEYS, AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 























Average value Excess 
1 No. of front foot B) over (A) 
Classification of Property pee De eee. (B) 
(A) (B) Amount | Per cent. 
Group 1 Less than $10 per front foot.... 96 | $6.15 $6.70 $0.55 9.0 
2 $10 to $20 per front foot......-. 69 14.10 15.45 1.35 9.6 
3 $20 to $40 per front foot....... 82 28.55 29.55 1.00 3.5 
4 Above $40 per front foot......- 30 ; 63.10 63.20 0.10 0.2 
CTS Rals ope ae eee ene ee ea $20.95 |$21.75 $0.80 | 3.8 
| | 





TABLE D.—POLLEYS’ INVESTIGATION OF SALES METHOD OF 
VALUING REAL ESTATE COMPARISON OF RESULTS 




















ALONG LINCOLN AVENUE, ST. PAUL 
Average ground value Excess 
per front foot (B) over (A) 
Along Lincoln Avenue (3 1/2 miles) (A) By (B) By local 
-| land experts 
sales Amount | Per cent. 
process 
No. of Value 
experts 
1. Daleitorste Albans. i.e sete ieee $47 .00 7 $50.85 $3.85 8.2 
9. St. Albans to Grotto............-+: 49 .00 8 51.20 2.20 4.5 
3. Grottoto Avon. oes ee) eo n00 8 51.80 2.80 5.7 
4 Avon to Victoria......<..-+-..-+-----| 50.00 9 51.65 65 S23 
5. Victoria to Milton.......-......-..+| 85.75 iG 36.05 0.30 0.8 
6. Milton to Chatsworth...............| 29.00 8 29.85 0.85 2.9 
7. Chatsworth to Oxford..........-.-. 27.50 8 26.55 0.95 3.5 
8. Oxford to Lexingtom........-...-.- 24.00 7 24.20 0.20 0.8 
9. Lexington to Dunlap..............-| 15.00 te 16.45 1.45 10 
10. Dunlapito Griggs). .2.: 2.0.5. -4.- 12.00 ra 12.20 0.20 7, 
11. Griggs to Syndicate............+.-- 8.50 7 8.90 0.40 4.7 
12. Syndicate to Hamline.............. 8.50 Ga 9.35 0.85 10.0 
13: Haxaline to Albertictsenetans 20 ken 7.00 fis 8.05 1.05 15.0 
idveNiberttovbascales in. reas tae citar 7.00 ie 7.95 0.95 14.0 
15. Paseal to Saratoga... ..h so. tea 5.00 6 6.40 1.40 28.0 
16. Saratoga to Snelling............. 5.00 5 5.90 0.90 18.0 
17. Macalester to Cambridge....... Sick E00) 6 9.35 0.35 3.9 
18. Cambridge to Baldwin..............| 9.00 5 9.20 0.20 3.2 
19S Bald winttowlarcsvie wasn viene ne ‘9.00 5 9.20 0.20 2.2 
20s alrview, tOmenOL terse enact 8.50 5 3.90 0.40 11.4 
91. Prior to, Cleveland’s. se. eat ieee ee|| nooo), 5 4.10 0.60 17.2 
‘Average for 241 blocks. 2.6 - 3.2 a0 noners $19.75 if $20.60 $0.85 4.3 
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“Tables C and D show, in the last column, the percentages variation 
between the results of the sales method and the averages of the results 
of the local experts. It is seen that the tendency of the sales method 
is to give deficient results to an average amount of 3.8 per cent. for 
the entire 277 localities or blocks. 

“This result or tendency is strikingly confirmed by the other instance 
above referred to, consisting of the valuation of terminal lands belonging 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company in the city of 
Milwaukee, made in 1903 under the auspices of the Tax Commission. 
These lands amounted to upward of 500 acres in the aggregate, 
scattered through some 15 wards or assessment districts of the city, 
and having an aggregate valuation of approximately $6,000,000. The 
market value of these railroad lands was determined by specially quali- 
fied local real estate experts under the personal direction of Mr. F. W. 
Adams, the secretary of the railway company, who preserved a re- 
markable balance of judgment throughout the work. The state valua- 
tion staff, under the personal direction of Prof. W. D. Taylor, engineer 
for the state board of assessment, used the sales method oni a basis 
consistent with local conditions. The final results differed by only 3.5 
per cent., the results by the sales method being the lower, as in the 
Polleys investigation. : 

“Aga result of the elaborate series of tests above described, it appears 
that, taking the results by the ‘local expert method’ as a basis, the 
‘sales method’ tends to give slightly lower results, the difference appear- 
ing to be about 4 per cent. on the average. 

“Final Revised Values.—The final valuation figures for the two tracts 
of land submitted by the Commission’s valuation staff in the light of all 
available evidence, including the testimony submitted by the local 
experts and the results of the comparative tests of the sales method 
above described, are as follows for the year 1908: 

“Block 131.—The revised valuation of block 131 is placed by the 
Commission’s staff at $42,000, with a possible range from $37, 000 as a 
minimum to $47,000 as a maximum. 

“Part of Block 126.—The valuation of this tract presents special 
difficulties, owing chiefly to extreme scarcity of trust-worthy sales 
figures in the immediate locality. The revised valuation of this tract 
is placed by the Commission’s staff at $18,000 with a possible range 
from $16,000 as a minimum to $20,000 as a maximum.” 

The decision in the Madison case then continues with the 
opinion of the Commission as to value of the methods used by 
its engineers as follows: 

“The preceding memorandum submitted by the engineer appears to 
us to be of the greatest importance. It describes the methods used by 
the engineer and his staff in determining the value of real estate and 
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shows that these methods, when properly employed, are scientific and 
that they lead to correct conclusions. The engineers of the staff have 
employed these methods very extensively in the valuation of real prop- 
erty in all parts of the state, and generally with satisfactory results. 
The engineers are also unbiased in their attitude toward proceedings such 
as those involved here. They are witnesses for neither petitioner nor 
respondent and have only one aim in mind; namely, that of arriving 
at the truth through the application of correct methods of investigation, 
and their experience and training entitle them to be classed as experts 
in such, matters. It is, of course, a fact that the determination of the 
market value of any piece of real property is ultimately a matter of 
judgment, and that no method of valuation yet discovered will disclose 
the exact value or do much more than indicate, within perhaps fairly 
narrow limits, the figure at which the value should be placed. But it 
is believed that the methods thus employed by the staff are the best 
that have thus far been used for this purpose. While in actual appli- 
cation they may not disclose the actual figure at which the value should 
be fixed, they cannot fail to be of the greatest importance in appraisals 
of this kind. When properly employed, they will disclose facts that 
indicate approximate values, and facts that are of the greatest aid to 
the judgment in arriving at the fair value in each particular case. 

“The main question involved in the valuation of a utility for rate- 
making purposes is to find the fair value, or that value upon which the 
investors are entitled to reasonable returns and which is equitable as 
between the investors on the one hand and the customers on the other. 
This applies as much to the valuation of the real property of the utility 
that is used or useful in connection with the services it renders, as to any 
other part of the property that is so used, or to the plant as a whole. 
In this particular case, this value would seem to be somewhat lower 
than the valuation which was claimed by the respondents and consider- 
ably greater than the estimated value of the real property by the 
petitioner’s witnesses. The facts indicate that the fair value is found 
about midway between the maximum and minimum. values as deter- 
mined by the staff. In fact, it is our judgment that it should be placed 
at about $44,500 for the lots located in block 131 and at about $17,500 
for the lots in question in block 126, or at about $62,000 for both. Of 
these amounts, according to the estimates of the engineer in his first 
valuation, about 83 per cent. of the former item should beallotted to 
the gas plant, while 17 per cent. of the former and all of the latter should 
be allotted to the electric plant.’’! 


In valuing city property, it is quite customary to add 10 per 
cent. for plottage, namely the extra cost of acquiring property 


* State Journal Ptg. Co. vs. Madison Gas & Electric Co. Decision dated 
Mar, 8, 1910, p. 528—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
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in small pieces and bringing it under a single ownership. In 
the same way, 25 per cent. of the value of an inside lot is added 
to determine the value of a corner lot. For narrow strips of 
land 100 ft. wide or less, used for right of way from one-third to 
five times the value of the adjoining land is added to cover the 
increased cost of such pieces. 

The Public Service Commission of New York, First District, 
has used appraised values, assessed values, and double the 
assessed value, in determining the fair value of real estate, in its 
various decisions. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners of South Dakota, in 
appraising the railway properties of that State, took 2 1/2 times 

the actual cost of farm land at the time of appraisal, as the 
value allowed for right of way. The Texas Commission has 
usually added from 25 to 50 per cent. additional to the value of 
adjoining land, to obtain the value allowed in the valuation of 
the steam roads of that State. 

While the steam railroads usually prefer to purchase necessary 
real estate outright, the inter-urban electric roads, telephone, 
telegraph and transmission companies very frequently purchase 
the right to use property or easements instead of taking title to 
real estate. Such investments result in an increase in the in- 
tangible property, as of course the companies purchasing such 
rights of way have no title whatever to the real estate, to show 
for their investment. 

Paving.—There exists considerable difference of opinion and 
some confusion of thought as to whether the value of pavement 
over structures in streets should be included in appraisals and 
allowed as part of capitalization. If the fundamental purpose 
of the inquiry is to ascertain the actual investment made, then 
only the cost of such paving as was laid by the corporation 
should be considered, if the cost of reproduction new of such 
pavement as was put down at the expense of the corporation is 
sought, then such treatment of the paving may be proper, but when 
the problem is to find the cost of reproduction new of property 
at a particular date, the estimated cost of paving necessary to 
be laid in replacing the substreet structure, should be taken. 

It is assumed in every case that the pavement in the street 
does not belong to the corporation whether the structure in the 
street has been installed before or after the laying of the pave- 
ment. Of course if the pavement has been laid first, and the 
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structure afterward the expense of placing the pavement must be 
borne by the corporation, and under such circumstances as these, 
there is usually little question but that the estimated cost should 
be allowed the corporation as a part of its expense of construction, 
and is therefore proper for capitalization. The Wisconsin 
Commission! has uniformly ruled that in a valuation for rate 
purposes the cost of pavement reproduction will not be allowed 
unless the pavement has been laid at the expense of the cor- 
poration. This view has been taken, though somewhat equivo- 
cally, by the Iowa Supreme Court which held that the cost of 
pavement over gas mains laid before the pavement was put 
down, should not be included as part of the value on which 
rates should be based, expressly ignoring the expense that would 
be incurred in case it were found necessary to remove the pipes 
at the expiration of the franchise, or for other cause, explaining 
that most of the paved streets were paralleled by unpaved alleys 
or parkways, in which pipes might be laid without removing the 
pavement and admitting “undoubtedly the values of the pipe 
are somewhat enhanced because of their location, but the 
immediate cost of opening and replacing the pavement is not the 
criterion for the value which should be adopted.’’? 

The Public Service Commission of New York State, First 
District, has both allowed and excluded the value of all pave- 
ment over street sub-structures. It was allowed for example in 
the Third Avenue Railroad Co. Reorganization Case,? but in 
several recent decisions the value of such paving as has been 
laid after the structures were in place has been excluded. The 
present attitude of this Commission is clearly ‘set forth, for 
example, in its recent opinion published a few months ago in the 
case of Kings County Lighting Company, where in passing on 
the company’s claim for an allowance for all paving over its 
structures the commission says: 


“The practical effects of such a theory are interesting and important. 
Suppose a locality at the time a gas company was started and its pipes 


1 State Journal Printing Co. vs. Madison Gas & Elec. Co., decided March 
8, 1910 (4 W. R. C. R. 501, 554); Ashland vs. Ashland Water Co., decided 
Nov. 1, 1909 (4 W. R. C. R. 278, 307); Racine vs. Racine Gas Light Co., 
decided Jan. 27, 1911 (6 W. R. C. R. 228, 240). 

? Cedar Rapids Gas Light Co. vs. Cedar Rapids 120 N. W. 966. 

* Case No. 1181 Plan of Reorganization Third Ave. Railroad Co. Decision 
dated July 29, 1910, Public Service Commission, First District, New York. 
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laid were content to have unpaved or cheaply paved streets, cobble- 
stone, macadam or gravel being used. Suppose that the people 
come to demand better paving, being dissatisfied with earlier conditions, 
and that asphalt, brick or granite block with a concrete base is laid 
_ throughout the area. Naturally, the people appreciate that they must 
pay the cost of the repaving; but according to the theory of counsel for 
the company, the gas consumer must also pay more for gas. In other 
words, every time the streets are improved, not only do taxes or assess- 
ments go up, but higher gas rates are justified, notwithstanding the 
fact that the company may not have paid one dollar in connection there- 
with. If this theory is correct, citizens must consider in connection 
with every civic improvement its effect upon rates for gas, electricity, 
telephone service, water, transportation and every other service which 
involves the use of the subsurface of the streets. If such improvement. 
increases the cost of reproducing the undertaking supplying such service, 
higher rates will thereby be justified than would be reasonable before 
such improvement is made. 

“Applying the theory of counsel to the case in hand, he asks 
that in toto about $250,000 or $300,000 be added in determining the 
“fair value” of the property, such sum including not merely the net 
cost of the paving, but ‘overhead charges’ amounting to 20 per cent. 
or thereabouts. A return of 10 per cent. thereon would be from $25,000 
to $30,000. Upon the basis of actual sales for 1910, this is equivalent 
to from 4 to 5 cts. per thousand. Thus, the net result of counsel’s 
theory is that this Commission is asked to fix a rate higher by 4 or 
5 cts. than would otherwise be reasonable, and the reason offered in 
essence is that since the Kings County Co. laid its mains and services 
the city of Brooklyn and later the city of New York has materially 
improved the paving over those pipes without expense to the company. 

“The company’s counsel apparently relies upon a single thesis to 
maintain his theory. He may not claim that the pavement is the 
property of the company, for it is not in any degree. The company 
may not alter the pavement without the city’s permission, nor sell, 
transfer or remove it, and in case the company does take up its pipes 
and leave the street, the pavement must be restored. Secondly, the 
company did not lay the new paving. It was laid by the city after the 
company’s pipes were in the ground. In the third place, the new paving 
represents no expenditures upon the part of the company. This fact 
is important, for it is conceivable that a company might not own certain 
property, might not have actually constructed it, and yet the expense 
of such construction, if paid by the company, might properly be 
included in the amount upon which the company would be entitled to 
earn afairreturn. But in this case, the new pavement under discussion 
does not represent any investment or expenditure by the company. 
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The relaying of the original paying does and it has been included in 
‘net cost’ as above set forth.’”* 


The above quotation very fairly sets forth the usual argu- 
ments for omitting from corporation valuation such part of 
paving as has not been laid’ at the expense of the corporation, 
but such partisans apparently fail to appreciate the illogical posi- 
tion of setting out to obtain the cost of re-production, and then 
instead of taking that cost to include only such part of said cost 
as appeals to them. If the date of construction is to be the 
test, then original costs should be considered; if the date of ap- 
praisal is the test, then cost of replacement throughout must 
apply. It is manifestly illogical and unfair to pretend to figure. 
the cost of re-producton and then omit certain items from such 
basis of valuation apparently for the reason that the inclusion 
of such items would result in a considerable increase in the value 
of corporate property. Because a corporation has had the 
judgment and foresight to install its structures in advance of or 
coincident with paving, perhaps carrying’ its investment for 
years without profit, that is no reason for excluding a part of the 
cost of replacement any more than it would be to omit increase 
in real estate values. As the New York Commission itself says 
in the decision above referred to, the Supreme Court has held 
‘““in order to ascertain that value (fair value being used for the conven- 
ience of the public) the original cost of construction, the amount ex- 
pended in permanent improvement, the amount and market value of 
its bonds and stock, the present as compared with the original cost of 
construction, the probable earning capacity of the property under 
regular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet 
operating expenses, are all matters for consideration, and are to be 
given such weight as may be just and right in each case.”’’ 


So that the cost of reproduction is not the,only necessary con- 
sideration, but one of the considerations which should be used, 
there exists no judicial pronunciamento for taking a part of the 
estimated cost of reproduction and leaving out the other part. 
More important than conclusions of commissions or opinions of 
State Courts is the decision of the Supreme Court, which, in at 
least one case is pertinent. The Consolidated Gas Company 
questioned the right of the New York State Legislature to reduce 

1 Case No. 1273 J. G. Mayhew vs. Kings County Lighting Co., decision 


- dated Oct. 20, 1911, Public Service Commission, First District, New York. 
2 Smyth vs. Ames 160 U. S. 466.- 
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the price of gas in New York City from $1.00 to 80 cents. It was 
admitted that the city, at its own expense, had built costly 
pavements over the gas mains of the company, and that the 
subsurface of the streets had become so crowded with other 
struetures since the mains were laid, as to increase the cost of 
their laying, thus making the cost of reproduction $5,560,000.00 
greater than the original book cost, yet the Special Master and 
the Judge of the Circuit Court expressly recognized and allowed 
such increased value which in appeal was later approved or at 
least not objected to, by the U. S. Supreme Court in determining 
the value on which a fair rate of return should be based. The 
exact wording of the Supreme Court in the gas case is so definite 
and illuminating as to the time of valuation and increase in values 
allowable that we quote it. 


“And we concur with the court below in holding that the value of 
the property is to be determined as of the time when the inquiry is 
made regarding the rates. If the property, which legally enters into 
the consideration of the question of rates, has increased in value since 
it was acquired, the company is entitled to the benefit of such increase. 
This is, at any rate, the general rule. We do not say there may not 
possibly be an exception to it, where the property may have increased 
so enormously in value as to render a rate permitting a reasonable 
return upon such increased value unjust to the public. How such 
facts should be treated is not a question now before us as this case 
does not present it. We refer to the matter only for the purpose of 
stating that the decision herein does not prevent an inquiry into the 
question, when, if ever, it should be necessarily presented.” ! 


Water Power.—The valuation of a water power is one of the 
most complex and difficult problems in appraisal work. The 
cost of the dam, building and machinery, of course, does not 
represent the total value of a developed water power. Before 
any installation of plant, the undeveloped water power had a 
dormant value. 

The determination of the value of water powers has been 
attempted in at least two distinct ways. 

(a) Market price,—that is the price that might be paid for 
power, based on local opinion, market quotations or future 
expectations. In Wisconsin, testimony adduced before the 
Railroad Commission, indicated that water powers in that 


1 Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas Co. 212 U.S. 19. 
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State were worth about $80 per H. P., on the basis of uniform 
power throughout the year. 

(b) Capitalization of an amount somewhat less than the 
difference between the sum of the fixed charges and operating 
expenses of the hydraulic plant, compared with similar costs of a 
steam plant located at the market to be supplied from the 
hydraulic plant. 

The capitalization of the difference in the cost of operating a 
hydraulic compared with a steam plant, has several times been 
considered by the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. The 
attitude of the Commission is indicated, for example, in deter- 
mining the price to be paid by the city of Kaukauna for the 
local electric plant, which included a lease for 200 H. P. per- 
manent power, and 100 H. P. revocable power, when it says: 


“Tn considering this lease the company’s engineer concluded that 
the same has a value for the 200 H. P. for permanent power. He 
figures that if the 200 H. P. were used every hour in the year at the rate 
of 3 1/2 lb. of coal per horse-power-hour and that such power were 
generated by steam, the coal cost would amount to $11,200. The 
difference between this cost and the $2000 per year, if the water cost 
$10 per H. P. with the cost of operation of the steam auxiliary when 
the water was low being considered, would give a saving of approxi- 
mately $3460. This value, capitalized for the 76 years which the 
lease has yet to run, would give a present value of this lease of $43,136. 

“The city’s contention as to the value of this lease is about as follows: 
The fact that the rent is to be readjusted every 10 years is held as a point 
which makes it very likely that each year the adjustment will have the 
tendency to bring the price per H. P. up to just what it is worth. It 
maintains that for the present 10-year period the price per H. P. will 
likely be $12 to $12.50 and that there is no way of telling what the 
price may be for the next 10-year period. The fact that the buildings 
and plant equipment of the electric company stand on leased ground 
belonging to the canal company is also considered as a detrimental 
feature of the contract. The attitude of the canal company to get 
full value out of the water power is considered as sufficient reason for 
saying that this lease is really of no value, but a distinct liability, 
inasmuch as back rental must be paid. 

“In making a determination as to the value of the lease the real 
point would seem to be: Can a saving in operation cost of this utility 
be made by using the water power, and, if so, just what such saving 
may be? If we consider the 200 permanent H. P. and figure a load 
factor of 50 per cent., which would be very good for a plant of this 
kind, we would find 876,000 horse-power-hours needed in the operation 
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of this plant for a year. Assuming then, the 3 1/2 lb. of coal per horse- 
power-hour and deducting 983,410 lb. of coal which the company 
report shows was necessary besides the water power, we have 2,082,590 
lb. of coal necessary in addition to what was used in the operation of 
the plant. Using $4 per ton for coal, we have a fuel cost of $4165. 
The water power cost, assuming $12 per H. P. would be $2400, would 
result in a saving of $1765 by using the 200 H. P. of water power. This 
being a saving in operation, a deduction must be made for the operating 
expense of taxes, which the electric company must pay by virtue of the 
lease. The taxes on the water power amount to $500 at least. This 
leaves a saving of $1265 per year. In connection with this saving, it 
should be remembered that the present 10-year period, during which 
time the $12 per H. P. rent would seem reasonable, has only six more 
years to run. There is no way to forecast what amount may be asked 
for and agreed upon for the next 10-year period. It would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that the canal company will bring the rent up to just 
such a point as wil] give only a large enough margin of saving to keep 
the electric company from going over entirely to steam-power gen- 
eration. What this point may be is not known, but the fact remains 
that an arbitration is provided for in 10-year periods, and considering 
the disposition of the canal company to get as much as possible for this 
power, the future value of this lease beyond the present 10-year period 
is certainly speculative. It is not to be considered that any arbitration 
board would act unjustly in its award. We must assume that any such 
board will fix the rental at a fair figure regarding what the value of such 
power is generally rated at the time of the arbitration.” 


The market price obtainable for water power is somewhat 
analogous to the market price of securities of any utility prop- 
erty. It depends ultimately on the earning power and in states 
where rate control is possible, may lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions. Where no rate control exists other than that arising 
through competition, the value of a water power is clearly 
determined by the cost of generating power, in a competitive 
market, from some other source of energy, such as fuel. 

In any consideration of the value of water power, it is 1m- 
portant to differentiate between uniform power and that which 
fluctuates, depending upon the rainfall, or other conditions. 
Ordinarily a much higher price per H. P. for uniform power is 
~ allowable than that which is only available during times of high 


1In redetermining just compensation to be paid Kankauna Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company. Decision, dated Dec. 26,1911. Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin. 
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water, although occasionally a hydraulic plant supplementing 
the supply of another station can obtain a uniform price for all 
of its output regardless of variation in delivery. 

An approximate but quick way of ascertaining whether a 
water power is worth anything or not, considered on the basis of 
earnings and ignoring its reproduction value, is to assume figures 
with regard to the cost of its operation and maintenance, as 
shown, by way of illustration, in the following table: 


habor ofvoperation sneer terete ee 2 per cent. 
Oil, waste supplies and extras.......... 11/2 per cent. 
Repairs. 2/0. aka tee eee ae aT ee RTCEDE! 
TAXES AWE oceocd ane oe) ode eee 1 per cent. 
Depreciation: hisataeee ee ee 2 per cent. 
Sinko Run dee kya eee ate ee ee 3 per cent. 

LO Gala eee aorta cee Meet 11 per cent. 


If the cost of installation, complete, is $100 per H. P. and the 
developed energy can only be sold for $15 per H. P. per year, it 
will be seen that the water power really has little value, unless 
prospective, because the return on the investment will only 
amount to the difference between the sum of the items given in 
the table, $11.00, and the price obtainable, $15.00, consequently 
no financier, with his eyes open, will invest in as uncertain a 
project as a water power which will only bring a return of $4.00 
on every $100.00 put in, that is, 4 per cent. 


CHAPTER VI 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENSES, INTANGIBLE EXPENSES, NON-PHYS- 
ICAL COSTS, OVERHEAD EXPENSES e 


General.—The expenditures made for the actual construction 
of the physical plant are only a part of the total cost of any com- 
pleted property. 


“There can be no true test other than the physical valuation, and to 
such physical valuation there may be added certain other items.” * 


The present line of division between the costs of the physical 
plant and those of the non-physical elements of a utility property 
is a more or less variable and arbitrary one. There exists such a 
considerable difference of opinion among those conversant with 
the subject as to just the proper class in which these non-physical 
costs shall be grouped that no generally accepted theory has yet 
been established. 

As has been indicated in the preceding pages, good practice 
inclines to the inclusion, with material property, of those items of 
expense which are inherently a part of physical plant cost and 
are largely regulated thereby, that is, such expenses as manu- 
facturers’ profit, the charges of sub-contractor, or general con- 
tractor, engineers’ or architects’ fees, as well as such company 
superintendence, clerk hire, office and legal expenses and such 
other incidentals which, as a part of the administration of the 
work of construction, may logically and properly be included 
with the cost of the physical structure. Those other items of 
cost which are incurred through originating and completing the 
arrangements necessary but preliminary to the beginning of 
construction, such as legal and technical expenses, interest on 
capital which is used in preparing the entire property to begin 
the earning of an income, taxes, both those in connection with 
the organization of the company, and those accruing during the 
construction period, as well as discounts on securities, brokerage, 


1 Des Moines Water Company vs. City of Des Moines, Decision of Judge 
McPherson, dated September 16, 1911, U. S. Circuit Court for Southern 
District of Iowa. 
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reasonable promotion profit, also working capital, and, under 
certain conditions, superseded plant, explained more fully in 
detail in the following pages, may be properly grouped under 
the head of ‘‘ Development Expenses.” 

Some writers and experts have used ‘‘development” in con- 
nection with the expenditures made in developing an income, 
that is, after the physical structure and commercial organization 
are prepared to begin service, it will require appreciable time in 
which to put the business on a paying basis, and during that 
period the deficits accruing have been capitalized as ‘‘ Develop- 
ment Cost” but the more general classification of such items, 
namely those incurred in developing income, is covered by one 
of the usual definitions of “Going Value.” 

The line of demarkation between expenses accruing on account 
of capital lying idle while the property is being prepared for 
service, made a part of capitalization, and that expense charge 
accruing later on account of failure of the investment to earn a 
fair return, either capitalized or charged to operation, is at the 
point where the structural plant as a whole or its several parts 
or units are completed, ready to begin operation and commence 
to earn an income. 


“The proper period for the capitalization of Development Expenses 
ends when operation actually begins.” 

“Securities ought not to be issued to cover operating expenses, fixed 
charges or dividends after that time (beginning of operation) except 
possibly in a most unusual case when such procedure is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the undertaking.’’! 


It must be admitted, however, that owing to the prevailing 
lack of uniform practice, some of the intangible elements grouped 
under “Development Expense” have been included, and in 
certain methods of estimating, must be considered a part of 
“Going Value.” On the other hand, some authorities consider 
that certain, such items as interest during early operation, should 
not be capitalized at all, either under the head of “ Development 
Expenses” or “Going Value,” but rather paid out of earnings, 
the same as any other operating expense. 

‘But it ordinarily happens, during the first few years of operation, 
that the company does not earn a fair return. How, then, are the 


‘ Opinion dated July 29, 1910, denying application Third Avenue Railroad 
Company. Public Service Commission of New York, First District. 
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investors to be made whole? There are two solutions: one is to capital- 
ize the losses or deficiencies below a a return, and all the other 
elements which are said to be included in ‘going-concern.’” . : 
“The other solution is to charge all such expenses to Reese. ié 
attempt to make no fine-spun distinctions, and then to permit the 
company to charge in later years rates sufficient to offset its deficiencies 
below a fair return in the first few years.’’! 

The Public Service Commission of New York, First District, 
has used the term “Development Expenses” in its printed 
opinions and decisions, for some years. It will be seen that the 
items covered by the term correspond to those mentioned by 
the author: 


“There are certain expenses connected with every undertaking 
which are not represented by physical property but which must be 
incurred’ before the plant is operated. These relate to the initial 
promotion of the scheme and the organization of the company. In- 
vestors must be interested, lawyers and engineers must be consulted, 
and franchises and permits must be secured. Interest and taxes during 
the period of construction must be paid, and as there are no earnings, 
they must be included as part of the cost of the undertaking. There 
are also other expenses connected with the experimental and trial 
operation of machinery and the adjustment of various parts, etc., which 
antedate operation.’”” 

“The foregoing items of valuation do not include any allowance for 
easements or for other real estate values in excess of the assessed valua- 
tion. Neither do they make any allowance for franchise values nor for 
a considerable amount of development expenses, as, for example, 
interest during period of construction on capital used in construction, 
reasonable profits of promoting the enterprise, preliminary legal ex- 
penses of organization and other legal preliminaries, cost of complying 
with various preliminary requirements of law. All of these items 
would be absolutely essential disbursements in the reproduction of 
any existing railroad, and they would add considerably to the figures 
of valuation given in the foregoing estimate if proper allowance were 
made forthem. . . . . . Itis to be borne in mind in this connection 
that physical assets are not the only real and valuable properties of a 
company upon which it is entitled to a fair return. There are numerous 


1 Opinion and order, dated June 23, 1911, in the matter of the gas and 
electric rates, charged by the Queensborough Gas and Electric Company. 
Public Service Commission of New York, First District. 

2 “Opinion and Order dated June 23, 1911, Public Service Commission of 
New York, First District, in the matter of the gas and electric rates 
charged by the Queensborough Gas and Electric Company. 
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other elements which may be properly regarded as capital charges to 
be considered.”’* 


In the Brooklyn Borough and Kings County matter, the 
Public Service Commission of New York added over 23 per 
cent. for “preliminary and development items,’ including 
working capital, to the present value to obtain the grand total. 
In another decision relating to the Kings County Company, 
the same Commission added 16 per cent. to the net cost includ- 
ing real estate to cover Development Expenses, and in the 
Queensborough Gas and Electric Company case, over 22 per 
cent. to: present value to cover Development Expenses and 
working capital. 

The Public Service Commission of. New York, Second Dis- 
trict, has very concisely stated its views with reac to many 
of the items included in Development Expenses in their opinion 
on the application of the Rochester Corning Elmira Traction 
Company, for authority to issue securities to provide funds 
for a proposed electric road. After giving the estimates cover- 
ing the cost of producing the physical plant, the Commission 
says: 


‘‘ Although the foregoing is believed to be as nearly a correct estimate 
of the actual cost of the road as can be made in the absence of exact 
knowledge as to quantities, we deem it wise to add thereto 5 per cent. 
for any unforeseen contingencies, or an aggregate amount of $316,435. 
To cover the cost of legal expenses, organization tax, tax upon stock to 
be issued, the expense before the Board of Railroad Commissioners in 
procuring a certificate of public convenience and a necessity, the 
expense before this Commission upon this proceeding, the expense of 
marketing the securities of the company, engineering and other details 
not necessary to specify with particularly, we have computed the 
amounts capable of reasonably precise computation and think it best 
upon the whole to allow for all items of this character an additional 
5 per cent. amounting to the sum of $316,485. We have also allowed 
for working capital the sum of $100,000, and for the services of those 
engaged in organizing the enterprise another 5 per cent, upon the 
estimated cost. The aggregate of these several percentages is the sum 
of $1,049,305, which with the estimated cost, makes a total of 
$7,378,020.” 


1 Case No. 351. Page 9. Monheimer vs. Brooklyn Union Elevated Com- 
pany, Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, etc. Opinion and Order Public 
Service Commission of New York, First District. 
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“This is in brief a rough sketch. of the process observed in reaching 
the allowance of capitalization which we propose to make. It should 
be noted that the percentages which we have allowed are wholly based 
upon the circumstances of this case, many of which it is impracticable 
to detail with any degree of fullness at this time. It is to be understood 
that none of these allowances are to be regarded as binding upon the 
Commission in case of applications of other companies. It has not been 
designed to establish any precedent in the determination of these 
amounts, and the Commission will feel itself at liberty in other applica- 
tions of like character to proceed absolutely upon the circumstances of 
each case and fix allowances for services and expenses of the character 
of those under discussion upon such principles and for such reasons as 
may approve themselves at that time. 

“Tt should, however, be understood that applicants must always be 
prepared to give evidence of services rendered and expenses incurred to 
the end that the commission may be prepared to make such allowance in 
capitalization as the facts of the case may justify. 

“Tf we deduct from this sum $4,000,000 for the amount of the auth- 
orized capital stock, the remainder would constitute a bond issue of 
$3,378,020. Unquestionably these bonds will not sell at par, and an 
allowance should be made for the discount necessary to float them upon 
the market. No proof has been offered as to the amount for which 
they can be sold. We are unwilling to consent to their being put upon 
the market at less than 85. Making the proper computations for selling 
them at this figure, and also allowing for interest upon the bonds for one 
year at 5 per cent. to be paid from the proceeds, a total issue of bonds 
to the amount of $4,207,914 would be necessary. Making the author- 
ization for bonds $4,210,000 and stock issue $4,000,000, we have a total 
issue of stock and bonds of $8,210,000. The interest charge at 5 per 

“cent. upon these bonds would be $212,500 as against the assumed 
charge of $216,000 hereinbefore -set forth.” ! 


Mr. B. J. Arnold, of Chicago, one of the most prominent con- 
sulting engineers engaged in appraisal and valuation work, in 
discussing reproduction values in relation to intangible values, 
has testified that in addition to the value of the physical equip- 
ment, there are intangible values, which he called “Develop- 
ment Expenses,’ and covered. by additional allowances to 
provide for: 


“Legal Expenses in connection with: 
“Preliminary promotion, organization and incorporation of company, 


? Application Rochester Corning Elmira Traction Co. ‘Decision, March 
~ 30,1908. Public Service Commission, New York, Second District. 
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consent of State Commission, property owners’ consent, consents of 
local authorities, consolidation of companies, and terminal arrange- 
ments, also for trackage right of way, agreements bridge terminal 
arrangements, and leases between companies.” 

‘Technical expenses in connection with: 

“Preliminary survey and location of line, estimates of cost, estimate 
of earnings, preparation of prospectus, maps, for property owners’ 
consents and consents of local authorities.” 

‘Promotion expenses: 

‘ Cost of organization prior to actual construction.” 

“ Profits of promotion including original organization and consolida- 
tion, 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. on $8,700,000.” 

“Financial expenses: 

“Discount and commission on sale of securities 5 per cent. to 10 
per cent. upon capitalization. Interest and taxes during construction, 
3 per cent. to 6 per cent. on the approximate value of the physical 
property, taking that interest for approximately a year’s time as a 
maximum, and for six months as a minimum.” 

“Permanent right of way.” 

‘“Property owners’ consents, bridge charges.” 

“Fill on Coney Island Avenue.” 

“Change of grades on Coney Island Avenue. Coney Island Avenue 
right of way.” 

“Cost of obtaining trackage rights. Bridge arrangements and 
exchange of power arrangements.” 

“ Additional sales value.”’ 

““Cost of acquiring real estate.” 

‘Equity in terminal at Coney Island.” 

“Real estate not used in operation of road.” 

“Buildings not used in the operation of the road.” 

“Working capital.’’* 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has not divided the 
non-physical expenses, to be added to the cost of the structural 
plant in ascertaining the total value of property, along the 
same lines as indicated above. With the physical plant has 
usually been included on allowance of 12 per cent. for engineer- 
ing and supervision, interest during construction, contingencies, 
etc., with a separate estimate of going value or “earning value,” 
so that in the same way the Commission recognizes the necessity 


1 Minutes of testimony, Case No. 1134, September 15, 1909. Monheimer 
vs. Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company, Public Service Commission 
of New York, First District. 
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of allowances for development expenses in one class or another. 
For example, in discussing corporation accounts, it says: 


“These accounts, with the records upon which they are based, should 
show the cost of each of the different parts of the plant, the cost of 
engineering, superintendence and management, the amount that was 
allowed as interest on the capital during the construction period, the 
amount, if any, at which the bonds were discounted, the basis upon 
which the stock was issued, the promotion expenses, if any, the basis 
upon which the contracts for construction were let, the cost of the 
franchises that were obtained, and all other items... .. . Con- 
tractors’ profit is an item that usually enters into the cost. . ae 
Interest on the cost during the period of construction would seem to 
be one of the necessary elements that should be included in the total 
cost of the plant... . . . The fact that interest on the ce 
used must be paid is too well settled to be questioned here. 

Whether this (discount on bonds) is a legitimate cost to be melded? in 
the cost of construction will perhaps depend upon the circumstances in 
each particular case. If the utility is needed, and the capital for it can 
be had on no better terms, then it is difficult to say on what grounds 
such discounts should not be included in the cost of the plant. To 
so include it has been and is the almost universal practice. 

As a rule is it not safe to enter upon the erection of works of this iamcten 
without having provided for efficient supervision of the same. Such 
supervision costs money, and this cost ordinarily is a proper charge 


to construction. . . . . . Owners and promotors are undoubtedly as 
much entitled to fair compensation for legitimate and valuable services, 
as any oneelse. . . .. . In the construction of plants of this.kind, 


a great deal of capital is required, and this cannot be had without 
cost. The services of engineers and superintendents must also be 
obtained, and this is combined with another class of outlays. In 
addition to this, something should also be set aside for insurance and 
contingencies of various kinds. These items are legitimate outlays in 
undertakings of this character, and are usually placed at from 10 to 
18 per cent. on the remaining expenses of the cost of construction.’ 
“The element of cost, by reason of interest during construction, is one 
which cannot be escaped. It is present to some extent, no matter 
what the method of financing the construction may be.” 

“The amount of the working capital required by the plant, mailed 
than the question as to whether something should be allowed for such 
capital, is the issue raised by the testimony.’”’ 


1 Hill vs. Antigo Water Co. Decision August 3, 1909, Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. 
2State Journal Printing Company vs. Madison Gas & Electric Company. 
Decision, March 8, 1910. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
i 
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The propriety, necessity and legitimacy of making appro- 
priate allowances for the items generally grouped as Develop- 
ment Expenses, in valuing property, has never been questioned 
by properly informed individuals, Commissions or Courts. 
Although the term as such, may never have been used judicially, 
frequent decisions expressly recognize and justify allowances 
being made for these items of expenditure. 


“Of the other items, those for organization and the expense of 
procuring franchise are not shown by the testimony to have been 
illegitimately expended, nor considering the period of time over which 
the various items were expended, and the different organizations 
through which the properties went, an unreasonable charge for that 
purpose. 

“The discount of $22,800 upon certain bonds sold by one of the 
constituent companies, was a reasonable discount for the negotiating 
of bonds of that character, at the time they were sold, and the amount 
of such discount represents actual cost to the Company. 

“In any estimate for replacement value, allowance should be made 

. for all engineering expenses, miscellaneous expense and 
other expense accruing during the construction of a plant, costing 
the indicated sum, would seem to be reasonable not only in view of 
his testimony, but in view of the testimony of other witnesses in the 
case. 

“The figures referred to, contained no allowance for interest upon 
the amount invested, and accident insurance, during the construction 
period, which should be necessary if a plant of this kind, description, 
value and price were to be built. Such interest charges are obviously 
proper to be added.”’? 


In the hearings before the Public Service Commission of 
New York, First District, in the Coney Island “Ten Cent fare 
case,”’? Mr. Frank R. Ford, of Ford, Bacon & Davis, introduced 
during his testimony a very exhaustive analysis of the items that, 
in the case of a New York Company, must be considered in — 
making up an estimate of the expenses covering the period pre- 
vious to beginning construction. Mr. Ford’s exhibit is so com- 
plete and will be of such service as a guide to anyone interested 
in considering Development Expenses that the table in full is 
here reproduced. 


1 Report of special Master, Circuit Court of the United States, Southern 
District of Ohio. Columbus Railway & Light Co. vs. City of Columbus. 

2 Case No. 1134, J. Monheimer vs. Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad 
Company. Public Service Commission for the First District, New York. 
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Interest.—Interest accruing on idle capital, represented either 
by cash or plant, during the preparation of a public utility 
property for service, has been repeatedly allowed by Public 
Service Commissions, and affirmed by the various courts, includ- 
ing the Supreme Court, as a.proper expenditure for capitaliza- 
tion. The only debatable questions, in this connection, are the 
fair rate of interest to be allowed and the proper length of time 
during which the interest accrues. 


“And a fair rate, usually the prevailing rate of interest, upon the 
money invested in the plant during the construction, and before 
completion, is as much a part of the cost of construction as is the 
money itself which is expended for material and labor.’’* 


The Supreme Court of Oklahoma, in a recent decision, says 
regarding interest: 


“The Commission refused to allow it because it did not consider it 
a proper element of reproductive value. 

‘“‘Counsel for the Commission, however, at the oral argument before 
this court, conceded, and-we think properly, that there was no ground 
for refusing its allowance. . . . . . No case has been cited and in 
our investigation we found no case involving this question, where a 
reasonable amount has not been considered and allowed for loss of 
interest during construction as part of the cost of construction.’’? 


The interest properly allowable on property held as invest- 
ment during the period in which the property is being com- 
pleted must not be confused with the interest allowed as a 
return on investment, but not earned during the early history 
of a corporation, which latter amount is sometimes capitalized 
for example, as going value, or deducted from income as a part 
of operating expense, where the earnings are sufficiently gen- 
erous, at a later period, to permit writing off these early losses 
without injustice to the investors. At first thought, there may 
seem to be a duplication of interest in the above allowances, 
but the confusion arises from the use of the same term “ inter- 
est”? which really has two meanings, one relating to the interest 
involved in preparing the.property for operation and therefore 
properly a part of construction expense the same as labor or 


* Brunswick and Topsham Water District vs. Maine Water Company. 
99 Maine, 371. , 

?Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Company vs. Westenhaven. 118 Pa- 
cific 354. 
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equipment; the other relating to profit which the investor is 
entitled to earn upon his investment, which may or may not be 
charged to operation. 

In making estimates for the proper allowance of interest 
during the construction period, it makes little difference whether 
it is assumed money has been put into the property at one time, 
when the plant was first constructed, or whether money has 
been added from time to time as the original plant has been 
enlarged. In either case interest during construction must be 
provided from some source. Similarly allowances must be made 
to cover unearned interest, that is, “unfair” return, during 
the early days of operation of the original plant or of added 
parts, as it would be a very unusual circumstance to find a 
utility property which began to earn a fair return as soon as 
the entire plant or any completed part was put in service. 

The total amount of interest allowable, up to the time of 
beginning operation, is very often taken as the sum of two 
items figured separately upon: 

(a) The cost of the physical plant, including the items of 
contractors’ profit, engineering, incidentals, etc. 

(b) The cost of expenditures made in cash under the head of 
development expenses. 

The rate of interest per annum proper to allow for moneys 
advanced to cover necessary expenditures, during the develop- 
ment and construction period, will vary in different parts of 
the country, being determined from consideration of what 
money can earn from similar enterprises under like conditions 
and risk. In New York City, for example, 6 per cent. would 
not be considered an unreasonable allowance for estimating 
such interest, whereas in the Western States 7 or 8 per cent. 
would be equally as reasonable and in South American or other 
distant countries a still higher rate would be fair. 

As equally important as the rate, in fixing the proper amount 
of interest allowable, is the period of time over which it is figured. 
The length of time estimated, depends upon the rate of con- 
struction assumed which is of course governed by the complexity 
of conditions under which the corporation began operation, 
the size and peculiarities of the plant, climatic conditions, 
facilities for the work, freedom from labor troubles and similar 
allied circumstances. The period of plant construction really 
extends from the time the first real estate is purchased until 
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the property is in condition to begin delivering output. Unless 
construction work is being done in large centers of population 
or is spread over a considerable territory, it cannot usually be 
advanced efficiently and economically at a rate greater than 
will be covered by the expenditure of about a million dollars 
a year for labor and ordinary material; of course the installation 
of large and expensive units of machinery or equipment would 
increase the investment rate. At the time the general electri- 
fication of surface roads was being done in New York City, and 
the work being pushed as rapidly as practicable, records indicate 
that reconstruction work did not exceed about 24 miles of single 
track a year as a maximum, and similiar work in Chicago has 
only aggregated a little over $10,000,000 a year including equip- 
ment, etc. 

Where the period of plant construction is estimated to be 
fairly brief, as for example, less than a year, it is usually as- 
sumed that the total amount of money required will be pro- 
vided in advance of beginning construction and therefore the. 
full interest rate for the full time of construction may be allowed 
thereon. Where the period of construction extends over several 
years as in the case of large properties which cannot be built in a 
brief space of time without undue expense, it is quite customary 
to consider that all of the money is not required in advance, and 
to approximate conditions by considering that half of the money 
is required all of the time, or all of the money, half the time, 
so that the interest allowed is figured from the rate determined 
based upon half the funds provided for the whole time, or half 
the rate upon the total funds. 

As an offset to the charge of interest during construction 
there may properly be considered what amount of interest the 
funds held waiting investment can earn. Trust Companies will 
pay a low rate of interest, 2 per cent. a year is quite customary, 
on average balances kept on deposit against a checking account. 
Readily convertible capital may be kept in the form of certifi- 
cates of deposit on which a still higher rate may be earned. As 
the amount of money used during a year for construction pur- 
poses may be estimated, the average balance will be half of the 
amount, assuming withdrawals are made at uniform rate, con- 
sequently the amount on which interest may properly be figured 
whether for charges against construction or as a credit arising 
from earnings from bank deposits, may be fairly based on one- 
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half the total expenditure for the year or what amounts to the 
same thing, the total expenditure at one-half the rate. 

A very usual rate of interest allowed, as fair and proper, has 
_been 6 per cent. In some few instances the total amount of 
interest accumulating during the period of construction has 
been based on-the amount of the investment made from month 
to month, but in most instances records of the progress of con- 
struction are not available and an approximate method must 
be used. 

The New York Public Service Commission, Second District, 
allowed 5 per cent. for two years, or a total of 10 per cent. of 
construction cost for interest during construction. The Com- 
mission of the First District of the same State usually allows 
6 per cent. as the proper rate at which to figure interest. The 
Traction Valuation Commission of Chicago allowed 5 per cent. 
for “legal expense, carrying charges and contingencies,” added 
to the value of the physical property which usually included 
15 per cent. for engineering contingencies, etc. The Public 
Service Commission of St. Louis, in the Union Company Case, 
allowed a little over 13 per cent. of the total cost of construc- 
tion expenditures, which includes real estate, incidentals and 
contingencies, contractors’ profit and engineering. The Rail- 
road Commission of the State of Washington has allowed 7.5 
per cent. as the total interest on the cost of the physical property 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, not including real estate or 
stores. In the Puget Sound Electric Railway decision, this same 
Commission allowed 7.5 per cent. upon the cost of right of way, 
and 3 3/4 per cent. upon construction and equipment items, to 
cover interest during construction. In the appraisal of the Michi- 
gan Railroads, there was allowed 3 per cent. for interest, on the 
entire cost of construction and equipment. The Supreme Court 
in the Consolidated Gas Case, upheld the Master’s allowance 
of a total of 5 per cent. on the value of the entire plant to cover 
interest. The Circuit Court of Ohio in the Columbus Case, 
allowed about 3 per cent. of the gross replacement valuation 
to cover ‘interest and insurance” assuming that the plant 
would be constructed within one year. The Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin has uniformly adopted the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, for interest during construction, but apparently 
has allowed nothing more than a total of 4 per cent. upon con- 


1 Buffalo, Rochester & Eastern, Vol. I, page 617, decided March 28, 1911. 
8 
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struction expense, relatively small plants being involved in its 
considerations. This Commission’s views, on the subject of 
rate of interest allowable and period of construction considered 
proper, are interesting. 


“Respondent claimed that interest during construction should be 
computed at the rate of 6 per cent. That interest for such purpose 
is a proper item of value is indisputable. Where the plant construction 
is financed by borrowing, the use of such money must be paid for in 
form of interest. Where the corporation finances itself and no money 
is borrowed, an interest charge is nevertheless incurred for the money 
thus occupied during construction is entitled to current interest for the 
period so engaged.’ The amount to be allowed for the purpose of 
valuation from a theoretical standpoint at least should be at the 
current rate for the money from the time when financing must be 
arranged, directly preceding the beginning of construction, until the 
completion of the plant. It is not difficult to conceive of conditions 
under which the interest as so computed would be a very large item, 
since organization and franchise expenses and land purchases may be 

long in advance of actual construction. 

“Consideration must also be paid to the bet that the average open 
building season during which construction can be carried on is not in 
excess of six months and further that a small plant can be constructed 


during this period. . . . . . From all facts bearing on this case a 
fair allowance of interest Anne the construction period of the plane 
should not exceed 4 per cent... ... ues 


“The cost of interest during construction, was the subject of much 
testimony. The staff of the Commission used 3 per cent. under the 
assumption of one-year construction, but changed it to 4 per cent. be- 
cause it was estimated that the construction might require more than 
one open season. . . . . It would seem that the interest during 
construction, correctly allowable in a valuation under ordinary con- 
ditions, would be interest at the current rate on the cost of each part 
of the plant during its construction... . . . From the time an ( 
investment for construction is made, until the completion of the entire 
plant, enables that investment to become active as an integral part 
of a working whole, there is the element of interest for that investment 
is necessarily involved and is necessarily idle until the completion of 
the plant to a working point. The fact of interest, like the fact of de- 
preciation, is present no matter what method be employed for the 
financing of it. This is as true when the money is furnished by the 
owners as when it is borrowed by them. The theory upon which such 
interest rests is sound and remains so even in isolated cases where the 


* City of Ripon vs. Ripon Water Co. Decision of March 28, 1910, p. 14. 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, . 
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investors may decide to charge no interest, and choose to donate the 
same to the consumers in the way of lower charges for the services 


_rendered.) Even if the Company let a contract for the complete con- 


struction of a plant to be paid for in no part until wholly completed to 
the operating point, interest cost would come in as a part of the con- 
tract price, even though not expressly set forth. In that case the con- 
tractor would have to ask a higher price to cover the interest cost. 

; In the tentative valuation, the engineer of the Commission 
allowed 2 per cent. for various items including contingencies, omissions, 
liability for casualties, legal and organization expenses, etc., but in the 
revision allowed 3 per cent. on this account.’’! 


-Taxes.— Taxes are as sure as death.” They must be paid 
on real estate from the time of purchase, usually months or 
years before the beginning of construction work, also on per- 
sonal property from the time of its installation, always a con- 


siderable period before such property can be used in service. 
Special taxes such as franchise, school, or improvements must 


similarly be carried until operation is begun, and usually for a 
considerable period thereafter, until income from operation is 
available for such expenses, by drawing on the funds provided 
for the completion of the entire property. Under ordinary 
circumstances there would seem to be no other convenient and 
legitimate way of providing for these expenditures, up to the 
time they can be paid as a part of regular operating expense, 
except to permit their capitalization. 


“Mr. Floy estimates taxes at 1/2 of 1 per cent. This amount in- 
cludes apparently every kind of tax from capital stock tax to franchise 
tax. It does not seem to be unreasonable, and except so far as it in- 
cludes taxes paid-in connection with the corporate organization of the 
old company, it should be allowed.” 

“When the construction period ends interest and taxes may no 
longer be charged to construction cost. They then become charges 
against income and should be paid out of operating income.”* 


From the foregoing quotations and others that could be cited 
it will be seen that taxes accruing, at least up to the time of 


1§tate Journal Printing Company vs. Madison Gas & Electric Company. 
Decision, March 8, 1910; Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 

2 Opinion disapproving plan of reorganization. Third Avenue Railroad 
Company, dated July 29, 1910. Public Service Commission of New York, 
First District. 

3 Case No. 1273 Mayhew vs. Kings County Lighting Company decided 
October 20, 1911. Public Service Commission, New York, First District. 
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beginning operation, are recognized as much a necessary part of 
cost of construction as is the physical property itself. Knowing 
the local rate of taxation, capital stock tax, mortgage tax, etc., the 
amount of taxes properly allowable in any given case may usually 
be estimated very closely in figuring the cost of reproduction. 
Insurance.—Like taxes and interest, insurance is a necessary 
part of the total cost of completing a property and practically 
all authorities would agree that such expenditure may properly 
be capitalized, certainly up to the time of beginning operation. 
The item of insurance, including fire, casualty, title to property 
and other insurance, will usually be found to aggregate a very 
appreciable percentage of structural cost. For example, acci- 
dent insurance, protecting a corporation laying tracks in the 
streets of New York City, amounts to 3/4 of 1 per cent. for 
employees and 3/4 of 1 per cent. for the public or a total of 
1.5 per cent. of the labor payrollsof the work involved. Usually 
estimates can quite accurately be made, depending upon local 
conditions and the property being reproduced, but will seldom 
be found to amount to less than 1/2 of 1 per cent. and possibly 
two or three times that amount, based on the total cost of the 
physical property. Public authorities have recognized the legiti- 
macy of proper allowances for insurance, the Wisconsin Com- 
mission including it with the percentage allotted to legal and 
organization expenses. 
Legal and Organization Expenses.—In order that any cor- 
poration, particularly a utility, may be properly and safely 
organized, and put on a sound basis for successful operation, 
conservative and reliable legal advice must be had more or less 
continually. While the best attorneys, like the best engineers, 
may make apparently large charges, such high class service 
usually saves utility errors and omissions which, in the end, 
means saving both of investment and earnings. In valuing 
property that has been wisely guarded and legally secured, 
reasonable, or what some may consider even generous allowance, 
must be made for legal expenses. Such allowance, in principle, 
has always been recognized by public authorities and courts so 
that the only question has been one of amount. It is of course 
impossible to fix a definite amount that should be allowed for all 
cases and it is even impossible to determine a uniform percentage, 
based on the costs of the remaining property, as proper for legal 
and organization expenses, because the services performed vary 
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in amount, time and value depending upon the particular prop- 
erty and conditions under consideration. 

The Wisconsin Commission allows from 2 to 3 per cent. to cover 
“legal work, organization, casualty insurance, omissions and 
contingencies”; an amount which under ordinary city conditions 
would be insufficient to cover all of the items specified, but which 
might apply to small towns in Wisconsin. In the appraisal of 
the steam railroads of Michigan, 1/2 per cent. was allowed on 
all the property, except rolling stock, stores and supplies to cover 
“Legal Expenses.’ Similarly in the valuation of the railroads 
of Minnesota, 41/2 per cent. was allowed for “Engineering, 
Superintendence and Legal Expenses,’ as a group. The Com- 
mission of the state of Washington, in the Puget Sound case 
allowed 1 per cent. for ‘‘ Legal and General Expenses,” based on 
the value of the physical property not including the real 
estate, rolling stock or stores. The Public Service Commission 
of New York, Second District, allowed 5 per cent. in the 
Rochester Corning Elmira Traction Company decision, for “legal 
expenses, organization tax, tax upon stock, expenses before 
commissions, also marketing securities, engineering and other 
details.” The Commission of the First District of New York 
has been accustomed to group legal expenses with other items, 
usually fixing a lump sum as proper allowance for any given 
company under consideration; but in one case the Commission 
says: 

““When one comes to development charges, there is less uniformity of 
practice. Ordinarily these include interest and taxes during construc- 
tion, preliminary legal expenses, organization expenses, fees to state 
and local bodies, cost of obtaining consents, etc. Opinions differ as to 
the proper amount to be allowed, but in the cases that have been de- 
cided by the courts and administrative bodies, the figures generally 
vary from 8 to 15 per cent. unless the company is able to show the ex- 
act amount spent.’’* 


The Public Service Commission of St. Louis in the Union Com- 
pany case, allowed 1 per cent. on the net cost of construction, 
not including real estate for the ‘Expenses of Organization,” 
which included legal expense. 

While it will be seen from the preceding that no definite and 

1Case No. 351. Monheimer vs. Brooklyn Union Elevated Railroad and 


others. Decided March 8, 1910. Public Service Commission of New York, 
First District. 
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uniform amount or percentage can be agreed upon as always 
applicable, an allowance of 1 per cent. more or less, for legal and 
organization, in development expenses, would not ordinarily 
seem unfair. 

Cost of Financing.—There prevails some opinion to the effect 
that it is improper to capitalize the difference between the par 
value and the cash price received for securities, the costs of 
brokerage, commissions, discounts or other expenditures or 
compensations, paid for obtaining the money that must be pro- 
vided for the construction of a public utility. In view of the 
fact that financing is just as necessary and essential a part of 
the total expense of installing the physical plant or putting the 
property in operation, as is the cost of the structures themselves, 
there would seem to be no reasonable objection to such cost 
being capitalized, and Commissions and Courts have so held. 

The Wisconsin Commission has made an allowance for the 
cost of financing both in condemnation and rate cases. 


“The Plant in question here, for instance, was built by borrowed 
money or by the sale of securities which not only bear interest at 6 per, 
cent. from the time they were issued, but which also had to be discounted 
at not less than 8 per cent. besides. In other words, they brought 8 
per cent. less than par value in the money markets. If the plant was 
needed and these were the best terms upon which the capital for its 
construction could be obtained, it is certainly difficult to see what other 
disposition can be made of these charges than to include them in the 
cost of the plant, at least until they can be written off from earnings, 
if this course should be found to be advisable. For it is clear that no 
private party would enter a business of this kind if they had to foot such 
losses out of their own pockets. Such interests and discounts, there- 
fore, often constitute a part of the price upon which the consumers must 
pay interest if they desire the conveniences that are offered by the util- 
ities, because these are usually the best terms upon which such utilities 
can be had. These facts indicate quite clearly that the amount for 
which interest or discount that it may become necessary to include in 
the construction account, is a question that depends upon the facts 
in each particular case, and that it is a matter that cannot always be 
determined in advance.” * * * * 

“It is difficult to say on what grounds such discounts (on bonds) 
should not be included in the cost of the plant. To so include it, has 
been and is the almost universal practice.’’”! 


* Hill vs. Antigo Water Company. Decision, August 3, 1909. Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin. 
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“The amount of $10,500.00 as discount on bonds would seem to be 
properly includible in the estimate of original cost of construction.”’! 

“To pay expenses of the sale of the bonds hereby authorized and to 
make up the discount or deficiency, if any, in the amount realized from 
sale to net not less than 80 per cent. of par of the bonds sold for pur- 
poses specified in the sub-divisions (1) and (2) and to be applied pro rata 
for the purposes therein stated $97,908.00.” ..... “That the 
discount and expenses in connection with the sale of any bonds 
authorized to be issued under this order shall be amortized out of 
the income of the company before January 1, 1955.’’? 

“The discount . . . . . was a reasonable discount for the nego- 
tiating of bonds of that character, at the time they were sold and the 
amount of such discount represents actual cost to the company.’ 


Aside from the argument that capitalization should equal the 
value of physical property there would seem to be no particular 
or logical reason why the cost of financing should be hurriedly 
amortized. Undoubtedly it is advisable and necessary to begin 
writing off all costs of financing promptly and to continue to do 
so uniformly during the life of the bonds, so that similar ex- 
penses may be allowed when it comes time for new financing, 
and rates should be made high enough to permit this amortization. 
On the other hand, public utility corporations cannot, except in 
the rarest cases, make earnings in the first few years, sufficient 
to permit the writing-off of these costs as a part of operating 
expense, without either making such abnormally high rates as 
to retard the growth of business and place an unfair burden on 
the early customers or else deprive the investors of a fair and 
proper return on their investment. 

The bond and brokerage houses, the usual medium through 
which an issue of securities is sold, will ordinarily charge a cash 
commission in addition to insisting upon having the bonds at a 
discount. This charge which is made to cover their expenses, 
advertising and some profit for their services in connection with 
the sale of these securities will vary from a minimum usually 


1In the matter of the Fon du Lac Water Company decided August 19, 
1910. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 

2 Case No. 420. In the matter of the Coney Island and Brooklyn Railroad 
Company, order authorizing issue of bonds, July 29, 1910, Public Service 
Commission of New York, First District. 

3 Report of special master, Circuit Court of the U. S. Southern District 
of Ohio, page 28. Columbus Railway and Light Company vs. City of 
Columbus. 
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not less than 24 per cent. up to 5 or 10 per cent. depending 
upon the state of the financial market and the credit of the cor- 
poration desiring to place the bonds. 

Moreover, in enterprises newly starting, the financiers often 
require a bonus in the way of stock to “sweeten” the trans- 
action in connection with the sale of the bonds, so that the 
difference between the money necessary for an absolutely new 
company and the par value of the securities may run as high as 
25 per cent. or 50 per cent. of the cash needed to complete the 
property. 

Properties already in operation showing a fair margin of profit, 
two or three times the interest charges, will usually obtain money 
at lower cost, probably not to exceed 10 per cent. 

In determining the amount fairly allowable in capitalization, 
for discounts on bonds, consideration must be had of the proper 
proportion of stock to bonds. This matter has very carefully 
been considered by the Public Service Commission of New York, 
First District, and its views set forth as follows: 


“The ordinary method of raising funds must also be considered, for 
money can be secured by the issuance of bonds at a lower rate than 
stockholders demand. Other things being equal, the rate of interest 
which must be paid increases as the proportion of the capital raised by 
the issuance of bonds increases. Under ordinary circumstances, a 
public service corporation would be conservatively financed if one-half 
or two-thirds of the funds needed were secured by first mortgage bonds 
and the remainder by the issuance of capital stock. In a case such as 
the one now being considered, probably one-half of the cost of the plant 
could be raised by the issuance of first mortgage bonds upon a basis of 
from 5 to 6 per cent. Asa matter of fact, the par value of the bonds of 
the present company is equal to the stock. It is also probable that a 
return of from 8 to 10 per cent. upon the stock would attract sufficient 
capital to provide the remainder. 

“The following table illustrates the results of certain combinations 
of the above factors: 
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7 2/3 3S 13 9 6 1/3 per cent. 
8 2/3 5 1/3 8 16 per cent. 




















“To illustrate, assume that the amount of money to be raised is 
$3,000,000, that one-half of this amount will be raised through bonds and 
one-half through stock, that bonds are sold upon a 5 per cent. basis, 
and that a 9 per cent. return is necessary to attract stockholders. The 
interest and dividends would be as follows: 


5 per cent. interest upon the bonds (par value $1,500,000) $ 75,000 
9 per cent. dividends on stocks (face value $1,500,000).... 135,000 


Hotal interest and dividends... 5.20560 692 gs0 ss $210,000 





“This is equivalent to 7 per cent. upon the total value of the property, 
assumed to be $3,000,000, as shown by Case 3.’’! 


The Railroad Commission of the State of Washington held 


“That safe or well-secured bonds are such as have behind them the 
- guarantee of an independent solvent or strong road, or where the amount 
required would not exceed 75 per cent. of the amount invested, providing 
investigation shows the enterprise to be an inviting one.’” 


The Company claimed a discount should be allowed on the 
total cost of reproduction which the Commission refused to 
allow, although admitting 


“all moneys, including organization cost and preliminary surveys, were 
covered by the issue and sale of bonds. In the judgment of the Com- 
mission such is not a financial business loan; it is financial speculation.” ? 


1 Decision of Public Service Commission, First District, June 23d, 1911, 
gas and electric rates charged by the Queensboro Gas and Electric Company. 

2W. H. Paulhaumus vs. Puget Sound Electric Railway, Railway Com- 
mission of Washington, order Feb. 26, 1910. 
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The above quotations may be taken as fairly indicating the 
general attitude of commissions, possibly also public opinion, 
for the usual case, but it is not always possible to raise money 
on such division of stock and bonds. That such is the case has 
been recognized by the Public Service Commission of New York, 
Second District, in authorizing the issuance of bonds exclu- 
sively to pay for the construction of the Hudson River and 
Eastern Traction Company’s electric road. The company’s 
representatives stated, at hearings before the Commission, that 
subscription for stock could not be obtained, whereupon the 
Commission, facing the alternative of permitting the company 
to build the road with the proceeds derived exclusively from the 
sale of bonds or else preventing the construction, authorized an 
issue of $806,000,000 worth of bonds, par value, but expressly 
disavowing any responsibility to the purchaser of said bonds. 

The proper discount allowable from the face value of bonds 
will depend upon a number of conditions such as the rate of 
interest they bear, the proportion of the total-money invested 
in the enterprise to be supplied through the sale of bonds, the 
earnings, both present and anticipated, the character of the 
men associated in the enterprise, the type of enterprise itself 
as to location, franchises, etc., and especially upon the state — 
of the financial market. ; 

During the past few years the Public Service Commissions 
have approved the issuing of bonds at discounts varying from 
zero to 25 per cent. depending upon the local conditions and the 
corporation being considered. The Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin has found it repeatedly necessary to permit the selling 
of bonds at not less than 75, whereas the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York State has usually fixed 85 as the minimum 
price, although in a number of instances authorizing the sale 
of bonds as low as 80. As indicating average figures it is 
interesting to note that the Public Service Commission of New 
York, Second District, reported that it had authorized in 1908 
$63,000,000,000 bonds, par value, to be issued, carrying an 
average rate of interest of 4.29 per cent., which brought an 
average price of sale of 88. The same Commission, in 1909, 
authorized $39,000,000,000 of bonds which sold at 87.6, so that, 
for New York State, not including New York City, a discount 
of about 12 per cent. would seem to be an average figure. 

Promoter’s Profit.—It is difficult to appreciate why any one 
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should raise a question as to the propriety of compensation to 
the organizers or promoters of an enterprise. 

The services of the promoters are in some respects like those 
of the engineers who design the physical property. - No one 
denies proper compensation to the engineers for determining the 
kind of plant to be used and superintending its purchase and 
installation, but it is the organizers who conceive the under- 
taking, evolve the plans, promote the enterprise and supply the 
energy which takes the hazard and obtains the means to carry 
the venture through to success. 

The necessity and propriety of recognizing the proper com- 
pensation for promoters who as entrepreneurs, conceive and carry 
out the enterprise, has been well stated in the following language: 


“As already remarked, the Southern Railway is the consolidation 
of numerous independent railroad properties. It has become through 
this process of growth a great railroad system embracing to-day a 
mileage of more than 6000 miles. In this operation properties which 
were worthless have been put together to form a valuable whole. The 
physical condition of these properties has been enormously improved. 
The facilities afforded to their patrons have been increased. The whole 
territory involved must be benefitted by this amalgamation, so far as 
its physical service is concerned. 

“This enterprise is a perfectly legitimate one. The men who have 
conceived and executed it are entitled to a fair return upon the money 
which has been actually invested init. They are entitled, in addition, 
to a reasonable profit upon the ability to conceive and execute a project 
of this sort.’’? 


The Railroad Securities Commission appointed only a few 
months ago by President Taft, recognizes the appropriateness 
and legality of the promoters’ profits in the following words: 


“We are told that the profit of the promoter represents a wholly 
unnecessary burden upon the American public, and that so far as this 
profit can be done away with, it will be good for all parties. Neither 
of these statements is quite true. The promoters, using the term in a 
broad sense, may be divided into two classes; constructors who build 
a road whose future is uncertain, in the expectation of selling the stock 
for more than it cost them; and financiers who induce the public to 
buy the bonds of such roads. Both of these classes, if they do their 
work honestly, render useful services to the public. The constructor 
gives our undeveloped districts the benefit of new roads, which they 


1 City of Danville et al. vs. Southern Railway Company et al., 81 C. C. R. 
409, page 438. 
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would not get without his intervention; and if he does his business 
well he builds the roads more economically than anybody could. The 
financier renders an equally important service in collecting the capital 
of the investors to build new railroads or improve old ones. On the 
Continent of Europe this is done by the banks. The great banking 
concerns of Germany use a very considerable part of their deposits. 
in carrying industrial enterprises during their initial stages before their 
merits have been demonstrated, and then disposing of them to the 
actual investor at a profit in order to set their capital free for the 
floating of new concerns. But in the United States the power of the 
banks to do this is limited by law and by custom; and so far as they 
either cannot or do not, it must be done by financial houses especially 
organized for the purpose. 

“Our American system undoubtedly involves grave possibilities of 
fraud. The man who is constructing a road is tempted to persuade 
people to loan him money on inadequate security. The financiers may 
be tempted to wink at this deception. Worst of all, the roads thus 
built may be built for sale at an inflated valuation. The promoter may 
obtain his profit, not from the legitimate increase of the value of the 
property, but from his power to persuade the management of some 
larger system to buy the branch road for more than it is really worth. 
These are evils which publicity would do much to check. Where there 
is no fraud, the promoter renders a service for which he is entitled to 
fair remuneration.’’? 

It is not always easy to determine the exact value of the 
promoters’ services. It has been argued that a uniform per- 
centage of the value of the physical investment should be taken 
as the compensation due the promoter, as for example, the 
allowance of five per cent. by the Public Service Commission 
of New York, Second District, in the Rochester, Corning and 
Elmira Traction Company decision. But, where possible, 
probably a fairer method is to ascertain for each particular 
case, an approximation of the value of the services rendered 
by ascertaining how long the promoter has been engaged in the 
work, what he has accomplished and what his expenses have 
been. This method usually results in the allowance of a lump 
sum and has been recognized in decisions of the New York and 
Wisconsin Public Service Commissions. While it should be 
acknowledged that men of character and standing are engaged 
in the promotion of enterprises and that their services are entitled 
to a legitimate return; that does not mean, however, any recog- 


* Report of the Railroad Securities Commission to the President, Novem- 
ber, 1911, page 32. 
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nition of effort to exploit and promote corporations that are 
illegitimate or bankrupt. 

What has sometimes facetiously been reread to as “Water” 

in the securities of a corporation, is really nothing more than 
an unfairly large promoters’ profit. To the extent that “ Water” 
properly and honestly represents the cost of promoting an enter- 
prise, its recognition in capitalization is perfectly right and 
proper as without encouragement and remuneration, no enter- 
prise involving risk will be undertaken. 
- Working Capital.From the time the actual promotion of a 
corporation begins, continuing during the period of construction 
and down into and through its existence as an operating entity, 
available cash in hand, beyond that required to meet predeter- 
mined expenditures, is essential to success. To anyone who has 
had practical experience in operating a utility corporation, it is 
unthinkable that a reasonable amount of working capital, that is, 
cash in bank, should not be provided as a part of the property. 
The working capital, a fund available as a surge tank, provides 
not alone for the payment of operating expenses as they accrue, 
permits taking advantage of cash discounts, affords the all 
essential in case of emergency, but as much as anything else, 
maintains the general credit and efficiency of the organization. 
A company that does not ordinarily keep to its credit in the 
bank, a cash balance, bearing some proper relation to its business 
transactions, cannot hope to obtain accommodation in the 
way of temporary loans or discounts. Moreover, no one thing 
as thoroughly reduces the efficiency of any organization, from 
the highest official down, as to be compelled to await collections, 
instead of having a cash fund from which to meet obligations. 

The reasonableness of the foregoing has been widely recog- 
nized and the legality of maintaining sufficient working capital, 
cash, materials and supplies, has been fully sustained. 

“That phrase (working capital) means the amount of cash necessary 
for the safe and convenient transaction of a business, having regard 
to the owner’s ordinary outstandings, both payable and receivable; the 
ordinary condition of his stock or supplies in hand; the natural risk of 
his business, and the condition of his credit; and unless these matters 
and perhaps others, be looked into no comparison can be drawn be- 
tween one business and another, or even between those of the same 
general nature.’’! 

1 Consolidated Gas Company vs. City of New York, Judge Hough, Circuit 
Court of the U. 8., Southern District of New York, page 13. 
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“A gas company must purchase material and supplies, must pay 
its employees and must distribute its commodity to consumers in 
advance of such service. This requires a fund ordinarily called working 
capital. It is reimbursed from operating receipts from time to time, 
but originally is provided from capital. .The amount needed depends 
on the advances that must be made and the period for which they 
must be carried.’’* 


In the case of Queens Borough Gas and Electric Company 
the commission allowed 3.7 per cent. on the present value of 
the complete property of the electric plant and 6.2 per cent. on 
the present value of the complete gas plant for working capital. 


“When considering working capital it is not necessary to provide 
for taxes, interest, dividends, and other fixed charges of a similar 
nature. These are paid from operating income and not from capital.””” 

“However, it does seem proper to provide for materials and supplies 
to meet repairs and renewals promptly.’’! 


In this case the Commission allowed 3.75 per cent. on the 
present value of the property complete, for working capital. 


“For a company so situated as the one in question here, the essential 
items in working capital would seem to consist of stocks and supplies 
and cash on hand. 

“Regarding the method of estimating the amount required for 
working capital there was some variance in the testimony. One 
witness said that frequently one-third of the yearly receipts was 
adopted to estimate the amount of working capital, but that in actual 
business it was estimated by trial and error. The relation between 
fixed and quick assets, witness stated, varies with the size of the plant; 
being larger in a small plant because the large company is better able 
to handle finances. Remarking that no general rule would be appli- 
cable, without adjustment, to determine the amount of working 
capital which should be allowed, this witness said he had found that 
in phis case 10 per cent. of the total capitalization should be kept 
liquid. Witness mentioned another basis for determining a fair work- 
ing capital for gas business, viz., according to a certain number of cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas sold, but later qualified his testimony by stating 


+ Case No. 1273 Mayhew vs. Kings County Lighting Company. Decision 
dated October 20, 1911. Also in the matter of the Queens Borough Gas 
and Electric Company. Decision dated June 23, 1911. Public Service 
Commission of New York, First District. 

2 Case No. 1273 Mayhew vs. Kings County Tigiting Company. Decision 
dated October 20, 1911. Public Service Commission of New York, First 
District. 
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that this is not as good a method because the sales continually vary. 
Witness had used 20 cents per 1,000 ft. and sometimes 30 cents. He 


_ considered 30 cents reasonable under general conditions, but admitted 


that in a large company a less rate would be sufficient. He thought 
30 cents to be a fairly reasonable figure to be used in a company of 
the size of that in this case. 

“Another witness declared that he considered the working capital 
to consist of the difference between the quick assets and liabilities 
when the former were the greatest. That is, the working capital 
consists of the amount by which the current or quick assets, as dis- 
tinguished from quick assets, exceeds the sum of the current or quick 
liabilities, as distinguished from the fixed liabilities. This is no doubt 
true, but these facts show the existing condition of a plant in this 
respect rather than the amount that is actually required for working 
Capitaly or oe ee 

“These facts are significant. They show that the company is in a 
position where it is practicable for it to meet at least the greater pro- 
portion of its current outlays, from its current receipts, or to meet these 
outlays on a basis that is practically the equivalent of cash transac- 
tions. . . . . . In fact it appears to us that a working capital of 
even less than 15 per cent. of the amount derived from the sales of the 
gas and current, or, of from $45,000 to $50,000 is fully adequate under 
present conditions.’’* 


Non-Existent Property.—A study of the history of each utility 
property being appraised is necessary in order to ascertain 
whether expenditures have been made in the past for physical 
plant of which no evidence longer exists. Public opinion, city 
ordinance, state legislation, inadequacy or obsolescence may have 
caused the abandonment of property before it was worn out, the 
cost of which, where determinable, less scrap or salvage value 


must be considered as one of the expenses involved in bringing 


the property to its present state of adequacy and efficiency. 
This cost, or as much of the same as is proper, must be allowed 
as an intangible value to be included as one of the items of 
capitalization either among Development Expenses, or as Going 
Value unless earnings have been sufficient to permit, without 
injustice to the holders of securities, the writing off of the whole 
or a part of such cost, in which latter case only the remaining 
balance is applicable for capitalization. 


1 State Journal Printing Company vs. Madison Gas & Electric Company 
Decision, March 8, 1910. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
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“T am further satisfied that this amount (reproduction value) is not 
the true measure of the value of the investment in the enterprise. It | 
leaves out of consideration any allowance for necessary and reasonable 
investment and purchase of the old lines and equipments, which were 
indispensable to the completed improvement, but of which a large part 
was of such nature that it does:not count in the final inventory.’’* 


In making a valuation, it is necessary to consider the local 
conditions under which the physical plant being appraised, was 
installed. In order to accommodate the public, avoid the accu- 
mulation of overhead expenses and to permit the early beginning 
of operating income, it is frequently advisable to expend con- 
siderable amounts of money for temporary structures, work or 
apparatus. For example, in changing over the cable roads to 
electricity in New York City, inexpensive, inefficient, electric 
generating units were installed, synchronous converters, to be 
used later in connection with a central power plant, were tem- 
porarily set up and belted to the old cable engines and used to 
furnish energy until the power-house was completed. In con- 
nection with the construction of water works in the new town of 
Gary, Indiana, it was found necessary, in order to accommodate 
the public, to install temporary mains and connections, after- 
ward replaced by permanent construction which gave no indi- 
cation of the temporary work, the expense of which was a neces- 
sary part of the cost of the completed property. The necessity 
for change of plan in the construction of the last Croton dam, 
by the City of New York, involving an outlay estimated at over 
$1,000,000 for which there is nothing to show in the cost of repro- 
duction of the present physical plant, the unexpected accident 
in the boring of the Loetschberg tunnel in Switzerland, which 
required the abandoning of a costly part of the work and diversion 
of the original line, the failure of the Quebec bridge, now being 
built, are but typical examples of what might be cited to show 
that without any necessary error or negligence, expenditures — 
have been made without the accomplishment of any tangible 
result, the cost of which must be fairly considered in determining 
reproduction values. 


* Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company vs. City of Milwaukee, 
87 Fed. 585. 
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FRANCHISES, GOOD WILL, GOING VALUE, CONTRACTS 


Franchises.—Among the earliest efforts to fix intangible values 
accruing to utility properties, was the attempted evaluation of 
franchises. During the past years, various methods and bases 
of appraising franchises have been evolved, but few are worthy 
of serious consideration, or can be accepted in any way as stand- 
ard. The present-day tendency, undoubtedly, seeks to, and in 
fact the laws of some states actually do, prohibit the capitaliza- 
tion of franchises beyond the actual cash expended, in good faith, 
in obtaining them from proper public authorities. Nevertheless 
it is and has been generally recognized that certain vested rights 
may accrue to franchises, of which the owners may not be deprived. 


“Private citizens may acquire vested property rights through a series 
of even erroneous decisions; rights so firmly vested that it becomes 
unconstitutional for the court which persisted in error suddenly to rectify 
its mistakes to the detriment of those who had securely rested upon the 
decisions sought to be invalidated.’ 


Although disinclined to allow any value accruing to fran- 
chises, aside from that in the plant itself, the Supreme Court, 
recognizing the fact that the New York State Legislature had 
acquiesced in the capitalization of the franchise of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, allowed, in round numbers, $7,500,000.00 
expressly for franchise, reducing to that amount the allowance 
of the lower court, of $12,000,000.00, adding by way of explaining 
its refusal to recognize any increase over the original amount: 


“But although the state ought for these reasons (applicable to this 
case—not general) to be bound to recognize the value agreed upon in 
1884 as part of the property upon which a reasonable return can be 
* demanded, we do not think an increase in that valuation ought to be 
allowed upon the theory suggested by the Court below. Because the 
amount of gas supplied has increased to the extent stated, and the 


1 Consolidated Gas Case vs. City of New York, 157 Fed. 878. . 
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other and tangible property of the corporations has increased so largely 
in value, is not, as it seems to us, any reason for attributing a like 
proportional increase in the value of the franchises. Real estate may 
have increased in value very largely, as also the personal property, 
without any necessary increase in the value of the franchises. Its past 
value was founded upon the opportunity of obtaining these enormous 
and excessive returns upon the property of the company, without 
legislative interference with the price for the supply of gas, but that 
immunity for the future was, of course, uncertain, and the moment it 
ceased and the legislature reduced the earnings to a reasonable sum, 
the great value of the franchises would be at once and unfavorably 
affected, but how much so it is not possible for us to see. The value 
would most certainly not increase.” 

“What has been said herein regarding the value of the franchises 
in this case has been necessarily founded upon its own peculiar facts, 
and the decision can form no precedent in regard to the valuation of 
franchises generally where the facts are not similar to those in the 
case before us.’’! 


Probably one of the clearest expositions of the present attitude 
of mind of public authorities and the courts, as to the values of 
franchises, has been expressed by the Federal Court as follows: 


“Should a corporation have a right to demand an income return, 
separable from any return upon its tangible property, from its right 
to place gas mains in the public streets and maintain them for its 
private profit, a right which it did not buy from city or state or pay 
therefor any legal valuable consideration? The Court thinks not, 
because ‘Return can be expected only from investment, and he that 
invests must part with something in the act of investing.’ Does any 
company invest its franchise in its business? It does not part with 
its franchise in the same way it parted with money or money’s worth 
in acquiring or creating mains or plants. The investment of property 
was made, not in the franchise, but under the franchise, and on the faith 
thereof. The franchise is but a part of the power of sovereignty, allotted 
to a private person for the benefit of all, and only incidentally given for 
private emoluments. 

“What is the value of a franchise to perform a certain service, wider 
which no money is invested and no service yet performed? What is 
it worth apart from performance under it? 

“Unless it can be seen to possess inherent value entirely apart from 
the earning capacity of the subsequent investment or from the actual 
earnings resulting from such investment, the value asserted or claimed 


* Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas Company, 212 U. 8, 47. 
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is but a duplication of that derived from the use of the tangible property 
when so invested. 

_ “The concepts of the nature and value of franchises are seen dimly 
and confusedly because of the failure to distinguish between productive 
and non-productive property. Land, money, chattels may by industry 
and intelligence be made productive without a franchise; but no excel- 
lence in these desirable qualities can ultimately render a franchise produc- 
tive without the use of money, chattels, and land in connection there- 
with, and when the juncture is made the earning capacity of the real 
and personal property, plus the franchise and plus intelligence and 
industry, is really no greater than it would be without the franchise, 
for the franchise has added no producing power to the realty or per- 
sonality; it has but authorized their employment in a particular way 
and protected the owners while so employing them. 

“T can imagine no more than three ways in which the value of a 
franchise can be stated. It is valuable: (1) because it authorizes the 
gainful use of private property in a particular manner; (2) because once 
obtained it is often difficult or impossible to get another like it; (3) 
because it may be used to injure or hinder another enterprise, although 
itself conferring or securing nothing of value. 

“The third method of statement has been accurately, though collo- 
quially, described as a ‘nuisance value,’ and is so obviously illegitimate 
as to require no discussion. The second method of statement, when 
carefully considered, asserts that because the sovereign has deemed it 
advisable to entrust a public work to one citizen or a body of citizens 
such quasi monopolistic grant confers the right to charge for the 
service more than would be just or lawful were the occupation open 
to all. Nor does it change the truth of the last statement that the 
difficulty of procuring franchises produces, and long has produced, a 
traffic in them. On every private sale of franchise property, the price 
paid is so much money lost to the public by official incompetence or 
worse, and such sale can confer on the vendee no right to compel the 
consumer to repay him a price that should have been paid to the State. 
For these reasons, I believe that on principle a franchise should be held 
to have no value except that arising from its use as a shield to protect 
those investing their property on the faith thereof, and that, considered 
alone and apart from the property which it renders fruitful, it possesses 
no more economic value, for the investor, than does an actual shield 
possess fighting value apart from the soldier who bears it.” 


Judge R. W. Tayler of the United States Circuit Court as 
arbitrator of the recent controversy between the city of Cleveland 
and the local Street Railway Company, recognized franchise 
value and allowed the company $3,615,844 for the value of its 

1 Consolidated Gas Case, 157 Fed., page 872. 
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franchise. Judge Tayler obtained this value by capitalizing the 
money the company was able to earn over 5 3/4 per cent. allowed 
as the proper return, on the physical value. Other and impor- 
tant cases could be cited, such as the settlement with the Chicago 
Traction Companies, the Michigan appraisal of the steam rail- 
roads, etc., where substantial allowances have been made in 
capitalization for franchises. 

It has been argued that a franchise, being a gift from the 
people, should not be capitalized against the people and they be 
compelled to pay a return thereon. On the other hand, during 
the earlier days, under other than existing conditions, franchises, 
recognized as valuable privileges which it would not be necessary 
or proper to grant to-day, where given as inducements for the 
investment of capital and expenditure of effort, with the assump- 
tion of obligations still binding, 

The objections to the perpetual franchise, as concerns the pub- 
lic, have been recognized and appreciated for many years, so that 
while desired by corporations, perpetual franchises are seldom or 
never granted at present, consequently their valuation is most 
difficult of ascertainment on any basis, cost of reproduction, 
commercial value, or original cost. Regardless of the difficulties 
in the case, an appraisal must consider the business contract 
entered into when the franchise was granted. 

In many instances it will be found that a corporation has 
extended its service in advance of demand, relying upon future 
growth of the business, with accompanying profits, to compen- 
sate for initial losses. If these losses have not been made good, 
their capitalization may represent what has been called franchise 
value, but more usually going value. 

Where investors have shown business acumen and good judg- 
ment in entering unexploited territory, obtaining concessions 
which have been made the basis of investment and enterprise, 
such basis should logically and legally be recognized in ascertain- 
ing the fair value of the property being appraised. To illustrate 
one of the street railway companies, operating in greater New 
York, years ago obtained a franchise under which it was relieved 
from any obligation to maintain and repair street pavements 
within and adjoining its tracks. The annual Saving, resulting 
from such valuable franchise granted in return for certain obliga- 
tions assumed by the company, enables the latter to show rela- 
tively larger net earnings than its competitors; consequently the 
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property is worth more to its owners. This value might be 
recognized and some allowance made therefor, regardless of the 
fact that in case of a new company being granted a franchise of 
the same character at present, it would not be allowed to capitalize 
or permitted to earn profits on such franchise. 

Less valuable to the corporations than perpetual franchises, 
are what have been termed “limited” or “short term” franchises, 
granted for a specified term, usually varying from 10 to 50 years. 
While such form of franchises have fewer objectionable features, 
as related to the public, than perpetual franchises, all proper 
capitalization of short term franchises as well as the expenses 
involved in obtaining them, must be amortised at the expense of 
the public, during the terms of the franchises. The valuation of - 
a limited term franchise is more easily made than a perpetual 
franchise, the former usually not being of great value, aside from 
the permission to transact business unless an attempt is made to 
determine the value of a limited franchise, by capitalizing the net 
earnings. But, as in the case of a perpetual franchise, any such 
method of evaluation must be based on the assumption that the 
rates being charged are fair and reasonable as regards the total 
fair value of the property. 

Franchises have been appraised in some instances, by attempt- 
ing to determine in a general way their relation to the appraised 
value of the physical plant. The figures used would seem to be 
derived from astudy of the net earnings of utility corporations, and 
primarily established through a capitalization of such earnings. 
A fairly common figure that has been used, is 33 1/3 per cent., that 
is, the value of the physical plant is ascertained, and 33 1/3 per 
cent. of the same, taken to represent the value of the franchise, 
is added to the physical plant, which gives the total appraised 
value. An examination of values placed on many franchises in 
the past for purposes of taxation, capitalization, condemnation, 
and court decisions, will indicate that perhaps an average valua- 
tion in such cases, is not far from one-third of the total replace- 
ment value of the corporations’ assets. This ratio though arbi- 
trarily assumed, and an approximate method, seems to be about 
the only method which has had any general acceptance, aside 
from directly capitalizing the net earnings. 

In the state appraisal of the Michigan railroads, Prof. H. C: 
Adams evolved a theory of “immaterial properties,” or what has 
been called ‘‘franchise’’ valuation, which consisted in brief of 
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capitalizing the remainder of net income, after deducting all 
operating expenses, and a fair rate of interest on the value of the 
physical property. 

Prof. Adams has explained his rule as follows: 


“Sixth. The rule submitted for the appraisal of the immaterial 
values of railway properties, or what I prefer to term the capitaliz- 
ation of corporate organization and business opportunity, is simple, 
as follows: 

“1, Begin with gross earnings from operation, deduct Sievetront the 
aggregate of operating expenses, and the remainder may be termed 
the ‘income from operation.’ To this should be added ‘income from 
corporate investments,’ giving a sum which may be termed ‘total 
income,’ and which represents the amount at the disposal of the corpo- 
ration for the support of its capital and for the determination of its 
annual surplus. 

“2. Deduct from the above amount, that is to say, total income, 
as an annuity properly chargeable to capital, a certain per cent. of the 
appraised value of the physical properties. 

“3. From this amount should be deducted taxes,’ rents paid for 
the lease of property operated, provided such property is not covered 
by the physical valuation made the basis of the annuity referred to 
under paragraph 2, and permanent improvements charged directly to 
income. The remainder would represent the surplus which, capitalized 
at a certain rate of interest, gives the value of immaterial properties.” 

“The nature of the rule presented above may be seen more clearly 
from the blank form next presented, being the form to which the 
accounts of each railroad were reduced preparatory to compilation.” 


1 The Michigan system of railway accounts prescribed by the railroad com- 
missioner includes taxes in “operating expenses,” and for the purpose of 
this analysis such inclusion may be accepted. 

? Extract from letter of Henry C. Adams, dated at Ann Arbor, October, 
1900, to the Board of State Tax Commissioners, Lansing, Mich., containing 
rule for computing intangible values of railway corporations. 
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Form or ComprLaTion 
ISTES: COVA SR ne hic aa f 
Statement showing computation of the value of the non-physical elements 
of the above-named road, whose physical elements were, on November 
1, 1900, officially appraised at $.............. 


Average statement for.............. VCATSICNGINE yan ea, Ceeae atria t sea as 





Amounts Petavale Amounts ap- 
Items Item | for entire portioned to 


system ppemied Michigan 





Number of miles operated......|... 2.2): 2.5... lost eo ee lank Le nee 


Gross income from operation. ..$..... Doreen ee NBs se" 4 [Biches Sct gare 
Operating expenses, exclusive of | 





Net income from operation.... |............ SS aeRa neers cs econ ee Rta 
prerincome trommvedtments. )0 0. ila e ica one ws ee ce wale haces eee es 


Total available corporate in- | 


Annuity deducted for capital at 
4 per cent. of the mean value 
Otapruystcalrelements| teers eto. «|e aaa d.3 eossall a Pe cog il hc ee ae ee 





Remainder available for other 
DEEDES S pete Su ao nots Sitios ol laa piel lO cickroree oa bends aececrmes|leeiaS deoa oka 

Further deductions: 
1. Taxes on physical elements 
at 1 per cent. of mean| 


2. Rentals on -property not 
covered by appraisal....|...... Veter tecerte tres Ppsron sree | taaite sired ansgses 
3, Interest on current liabili- . 


4. Permanent improvements 
TCHATZEOs tO. INCOME a. ast nae a aleereie = oils ee ew a [setter ga aie 


Total further deductions..|...... ton onest [et neee Stam sale tate 


Capitalization of surplus at 7 per 
cent. which results in a value 
of non-physical elements such 
that it yields a net income of 6 

_ per cent. after payment of a 
axe lanoe Te COMMU taresaieyecucterel ols Foe rein age tr viele) 2h] Seetete cael Gall enn Deen Stee 














1 Bureau of the Census, Bulletin No. 21. 
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A similar method was used by Prof. Adams in valuing the fran- 
chises of the traction companies in Chicago, used as a basis of 
settlement of their controversy with the city. In Chicago, the 
net earnings were determined by deducting all operating expenses, 
maintenance, renewal charges and taxes, from gross receipts, 
thus obtaining a net income from which interest at a fair rate, on 
the value of the physical plant, was deducted. The amount of 
net income remaining after this deduction represented the value 
of the franchise in question, by capitalization. 

The franchise tax commissioners in New York State, in deter- 
mining the value on which to assess the special franchise tax, as 
far as their methods are disclosed, first appraise the physical 
plant in the streets or on other public property, adding the 
capitalization of net earnings at 2 to 5 per cent. , depending on 
the class to which the city belongs, thus chews what is called 
an assessed value on which the tax is computed. 


“The method of assessment followed in practice is to ascertain the 
value of all tangible property of a given corporation, and the amount 
of its net earnings, allot to the tangible property a fair return out of 
earnings, and capitalize the residue thereof, if any, at the same fair rate 
to ascertain the value of the special franchise. This is undoubtedly an 
easy and convenient method of affixing the tax, but as a scientific 
method of ascertaining the value of the franchise it is open to the 
obvious objection that as long as the tangible property earns anything, 
and the franchise exists, the franchise contributes to the earning power, 
because it is only by virtue of the franchise that anything at all is 
earned. Again, as a method of valuation allied not to taxation, but to 
rate regulation, the system is reducible to an absurdity; for at what 
point of time is the inquiry to be made? Clearly before the reduced 
rate goes into effect. Yet by this method, since the fair rate of return 
upon tangible property is a constant figure, the capitalization of the 
residue at the same figure will always give a valuation for the franchise, 
rendering reduction impossible.’ ! 


In New York State the Public Service Commissioners are pro- 
hibited, by the law which created them, from allowing any value 
for fancies beyond the actual expense made in good faith in 
obtaining them. In their decisions, the Commissions have taken 
the position that this applies as oll to corporations in existence 
before the creation of the commissions, as well as to corporations 


‘Consolidated Gas Company vs. City of New York. 157 Fed. 877. 
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which have commenced business since that time in accordance 
with the public service law. 

In an attempt to evolve a form of franchise which will encour- 
age the investment of capital and efficient utility service without 
inuring to the damage of the public, through loss of control and 
regulation, the indeterminate franchise has been proposed. The 
indeterminate franchise in its most perfected form has been 
developed in the state of Wisconsin, where legislative enactment 
has been made to compel the utilities to accept indeterminate 
franchises. The theory of the indeterminate franchise which has 
been called “the right of a corporation to exercise its duties dur- 
ing good behavior,” is that public interest shall have the right to 
terminate a franchise whenever the public may so determine; 
the only qualification being that at the time of taking, compen- 
sation for the property of a corporation shall be paid. In Wis- 
consin the amount of this compensation is to be determined by 
the Railroad Commission of the State. A modified and simpler 
form of indeterminate franchise has existed in Massachusetts for 
some years. The traction companies in Chicago are at present 
operating under what may be called a form of indeterminate 
franchise. In Washington, D. C., Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, Congress has granted only a form of franchise which per- 
mits of its alteration, amendment or repeal, at the option of 
Congress. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the value of an indetermi- 
nate franchise in case of appraisal would be only the actual cash 
cost of obtaining same. 

Good Will.—The natural tendency in appraising intangible 
values is to group them and endeavor to fix a given amount as 
covering the whole. Such treatment may seem an easy solution 
of a complex and difficult problem, but can hardly be considered 
logical or scientific. 

One of the common meanings of “going value” as applied to 
the intangible value of utility property, namely the capitalization 
of the net return, could be applied as a very satisfactory definition 
of the “good will” of an industrial enterprise. ‘The present-day 
opinion, both of the public and its officials, leans toward a mini- 
mizing or entire negligence of any value of good will accruing to 
a public utility property. This attitude of mind, however, is not 
wholly fair. Competition, in many instances, does exist between 
public utility properties. For example, street railway companies, 
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operating on parallel avenues, or in competition with elevated 
roads or subways on the same avenues, cannot be considered 
monopolies. A splendid illustration of the value of the public 
good will is evidenced by the large increase and steady growth 
of the earnings of the Third Avenue Street Railway system in 
New York City, after the property was put in good physical con- 
dition by the receiver. - In the same way, if the gas and electric 
utilities are separately owned and operated in a given town, 
there is always competition for the lighting business, the income 
from which will be determined in part by the relative amount of 
good will possessed by the respective companies. How to evalu- 
ate such good will is most difficult, and no scientific method has 
yet been suggested, aside from its inclusion in going value. 


“That kind of good will, as suggested in Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas 
Co, 212 U.S. 19, is of little or no commercial value when the business is, 
as here, a natural monopoly with which the customer must deal, 
whether he will or not.’’! 

“We are also of the opinion that it is not a case for a valuation of 
good will. . . . . the complainant has a monopoly in fact, and a 
consumer must take gas from it, or go without. He will resort to the 
“old stand” because he cannot get gas anywhere else.’ The Court 
below excluded that item, and we concur in that action.’” 


Judge Tayler in arbitrating the Cleveland Traction contro- 
versy, in which settlement no allowance whatever for good will 
was made, explained his views as follows: 


“T allow nothing for good will. A street railway company which has 
a monopoly, and especially if it has a franchise value remaining, can 
have no good will value.” 


The Wisconsin Commission has followed the prevailing opinion 
of the Courts with regard to good will, saying: 


“There may be an element of good will in the business of a public 
service corporation where competition exists and the public may 
resort to more than one public utility for the desired service, but where 
the public is confined to a single public utility for the service the latter 
undertakes, it would seem that there is no ground upon which good 
will can be predicated.’’ 


* Omaha vs. Omaha Water Co. 118 U. S. 202. 

? Wilcox, vs. U. S. Consolidated Gas Co. 212 U. S., page 17. 

* In fixing just compensation to be paid to the Cashton Light and Power 
Company, decided Nov. 28, 1908. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
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Good will as here defined probably has no existence separated 
from or apart from the franchise which permits the earnings to 
be capitalized. 

As indicating the variable and indefinite value attaching to 
good will, the following opinions of courts are valuable: 


““A monopoly has no good will, for its.customers are retained by 
compulsion, not by their voluntary choice.’’! ‘ 

“But the term ‘good will’ may be misleading. Lord Eldon said that 
‘good will’ is nothing more than the probability that the old customers 
will resort to the old place. Cruttwell vs. Lye, 17 Ves. Jr.335... . . . 
Under any possible definition it involves an element of personal choice. 
This phrase is inappropriate where there can be no choice. So far as 
the defendant’s system is ‘practically exclusive,’ the element of ‘good 
will’ should not be considered.’”? 


Going Value.—Going value, or going concern value, like the 
term ‘depreciation,’ must be explained, or qualified to make 
its meaning clear. It is closely allied to good will, but the courts 
are inclined to distinguish between the two; ascribing good will 
to competitive enterprises, and going value to monopolies. To 
attain any appreciable value, both going value and good will 
require the lapse of a considerable time, and they are usually the 
result of the expenditure of effort or investment, or both. © 

Several methods have been used, and more theories suggested 
for evaluating going value, but no generally accepted rule of pro- 
cedure has yet been determined. It is probable that there must 
be considerable further evolution of the subject before any par- 
ticular method can be generally agreed upon, as suitable and 
applicable for all cases. 

While going value may be a vague term capable of consider- 
able variation in meaning, nevertheless, however defined, it is 
used in connection with, or based on considerations of property 
income. 

Four separate interpretations of going value will be discussed, 
with some reference to court decisions. 

First.—A legal and economic, recognized value, usually deter- 
mined, in an approximate way, in addition to, and over and 
above the value of the physical plant, resulting from the putting 
of said plant into actual and useful operation. The value 


1 Bristol vs. Bristol Water Works, 23 R. I. 278. 
2 Kennebec Water Dist. vs. Waterville, 97 Me. 185; 60 L. R. A. 868. 
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may be based on merely an actual expenditure in dollars, or an 
estimated value indicating the worth of the service performed, in 
transforming the “dead” into a “live” income producing 
property. This latter meaning is not the same as ‘‘ promoters’ 
profit,” but is akin to it, and both services have undoubtedly 
been taken together and grouped as one going value in certain 
judicial decisions. This use of the term “going value” in con- 
nection with the expense of putting an organization in “motion” 
is generally acknowledged and recognized as a proper expenditure 
to be included as a part of the capitalization. 

It may represent values above the actual cost of procuring 
certain elements, the financial outlay for which may have been 
included as a part of operating expense, but the knowledge and 
experience now in hand is a distinct asset, apart from the cash 
cost. Among the elements referred to, may be mentioned co-— 
operation of employees, public officials, a clientéle resulting from 
courteous treatment and fair dealing; data as a result of test and 
experimentation, organization which precludes displacing all 
employees in case of a change in management because such dis- 
placement would necessitate the building up of a new organiza- 
tion at the expense of the public; financial standing which enables 
a corporation to obtain better prices than the average. 

In at least one instance 27 per cent. of the appraised value of 
the physical plant has been proposed as determining the proper 
ratio of going value to physical value. Experts in appraisal of 
waterworks and gas-plants have proposed a certain fixed sum 
per connected customer; in one case this figure was fixed at $30.00 
as a proper though arbitrary basis for determining going value. 

Another proposal favored by experts of standing and ability 
is to take one-half or even the whole of the amount of present, 
annual gross income as the measure of going value, perhaps 
unconsciously adopting such basis because of a knowledge of the 
cost of getting a corporation fully running after completion of 
the physical plant. 

Justice Moody, of the Supreme. Court, referring to “going 
concern” in the Knoxville Water Company rate case, and men- 
tioning the value of the physical plant to which was added 
$10,000.00 for “organization promotion, etc., and $60,000.00 for 
“going concern,” a total sum of $70,000.00, says: 

“The latter sum we understand to be an expression of the added value 
of the plant as a whole, over the sum of the values of its component 
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parts, which is attached to it because it is in active and successful opera- 
tion, and earning a return. We express no opinion as to the propriety 
of including these two items in the valuation of the plant for the purpose 
for which it is valued in this case, but leave that question to be con- 
sidered when it necessarily arises. We assume, without deciding, that 
these items were properly added in this case.” ! 


In the Omaha case which involved the value of a system of 
waterworks under a contract for its purchase by the city, the 
Court sustained an allowance by the appraisers for “ going value,” 
saying: 


“The appraisers in making up their estimate of valuation included 
$562,712.45 for going value. . a 

“The value in equity and justice must include whatever is contributed 
by the fact of-the connection of the items making a complete and 
operating plant. The difference between a dead plant and a live one 
is a real value, and is independent of any franchise to go on, or any 
mere good will as between such a plant and its customers.” ? 


In reviewing a decision of the Texas Railroad Commission, the 
Circuit Court said: 


“The Commission states that in estimating the value of these roads 
they included interest on the money invested during the period of 
construction. This is somewhat vague, but the ‘period of construction’ 
mentioned is probably limited to the time when each section of the 
road was opened to the public for business. And even if extended to 
the time when the road was completed to Denison and to Austin 
in 1873, nearly twenty years after its construction was begun at 
Houston, it would not cover all of the time and possibly not nearly 
all of the time in which the railroad company and its predecessors 
have lost interest in the investment.’’ 


Reference should also be made to the recent decision of Judge 
Hook, in which he says: 


“An established railroad system may be worth more than its original 
cost and more than the mere cost of its physical reproduction. It has 
passed the initial period of little or no return to its owners which, of 
greater or less duration, almost always follows construction, and is not 
infrequently marked by default and bankruptcy. . The inevitable errors 
in its building which finite minds and hands cannot avoid have been 
measurably corrected, time and effort have produced a commercial 


1 City of Knoxville vs. Knoxville Water Company, 212 U.S. 1. 
2 Omaha vs. Omaha Water Company, 118 U.S. 202. 
3 Metropolitan Trust Co. vs. Houston & T. C. R. R. Co. 90 Fed. 683. 
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adjustment between it and the country it was intended to serve, rela- 
tions have been established with patrons, and sources of traffic have 
been opened up and made tributary. In other words, the railroad, 
unlike one newly constructed, is fully equipped and is doing business 
as a going concern. It has attained a position after many experiences 
common to railroad enterprises ‘which entail loss and cost not paid 
from current earnings and which correspondingly make for value.” 


As throwing further light on the total value of the property of 
an active going corporation, the decision of the Privy Council of 
England in the case of appeal from the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand? is particularly pertinent. The City of Hamilton decided 


‘to purchase the gas works and plant at a price to be determined by 
arbitration” 


from the local company under the franchise agreement. A'rbi- 
trators were appointed and they made two valuations, one 
covering merely the physical plant and the second includ- 
ing a value for going concern. The city contended the lower 
value should be accepted, while the company claimed that under 
proper interpretation of the wording in the franchise agree- 
ment they were entitled to remuneration for their property as a 
going concern. The matter was carried through the various 
Courts of New Zealand and finally brought to the Supreme Court 
of the Kingdom, the Privy Council of England, which held that 
the true interpretation of the clause quoted above was 


“the price to be paid for the said gas works and plants should be the 
commercial value thereof as a going concern and not merely their 
structural value.” 


The Privy Council called attention to the fact that under 
certain decisions previously rendered in England, awards had 
been made in cases of. purchase, merely on the basis of the price 
for physical property, but in those cases the basis of valuation 
had been clearly defined in the franchise provisions, whereas in 
the Hamilton case, if physical property only had been intended to 
be purchased, 


“such limitation should plainly and could easily have been made in 
language which would have excluded every monopoly, good will, or 


1M. K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Love 177 Fed. 493. 
? Hamilton Gas Company, Ltd., vs. Mayor, Councillors and Burgesses 
of the Borough of Hamilton, 1910, App. Cas. 300. 
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undertaking, as such, from being included within the term ‘gas works 
and plant’ employed.” ! 


The position taken in the above case, by the Privy Council, was 
_ reaffirmed in a decision rendered last year, in the matter of the 
appeal of the City of Perth, with regard to the value of the Perth: 
Gas Company’s plant, which the city was purchasing. The 
question was whether the purchase price should be based on the 
value of the physical property, or this thing, plus the value as 
a “going commercial concern,” the Privy Council holding that 
“in the absence of an express provision to the contrary, the transaction 
which it contemplates, is the sale and transfer, with the consent of the 
encumbrancers to the respondents of the appellants’ commercial under- 
taking as a going concern; not only of the physical apparatus by which 
they carry on their business, but also of their statutory powers; and that 
the whole must be included in the calculation of the purchase money.” ” 


Sometimes the courts of America have taken going value as to 
include any value that may accrue by reason of good will or fran- 
chises, but in other cases have expressly stated that these other 
items were not included. 

Second.—A very frequent use of the term “going value” is 
that of “capitalized losses,’ namely, the capitalization of losses 
incurred during the first few years after a corporation begins 
business. With comparatively few corporations has it been 
found that from the moment construction of the physical plant 
is complete and operation begins, the gross income will be suffi- 
cient to provide, not alone the cost of operating the property, but 
in addition fixed charges, taxes'and a fair return on the invest- 
ment. There is usually a formative period with every corpora- 
tion, which may extend over a few months, or a considerable 
number of years, during which time, expenses, due possibly to 
operation or probably by reason of the necessity of providing for 
depreciation, and certainly to cover more or less of the fixed 
charges; and a fair return on the investment must be furnished 
from other sources until the gross income is sufficient therefor. 
This expense, cost or charge has been recognized, both by the 
courts and public service commissions, as being as much a part 
of the total sum going to make up the fair value of corporation 

* Hamilton Gas Company, Ltd., vs. Mayor, Councillors and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Hamilton, 1910, App. Cas. 300. 

? Perth Gas Company, Ltd., vs. Mayor and Councillors of the City of 
Perth. Law Reports, Aug. 1, 1911, part 3, page 506. 
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property, as is the physical plant, and therefor equally proper 
for capitalization. Some authorities, while recognizing that 
early losses are apt to occur in the starting of any corporation, 
conclude that such losses are not properly a part of capital, but 
should be considered a part, of operating expense, to be made 
good by allowing somewhat larger earnings at a later period. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Commission in many of its 
decisions has estimated and allowed the worth of going value in 
connection with ascertaining the reproduction cost of a total 
property. The method in brief is to consider the operating 
deficits accruing through building up a business to a point where 
the gross income is sufficient to cover normal operating expenses, 
maintenance, fixed charges, depreciation and profit. Its basis of 
reasoning has been most fully set forth in its well-known Antigo 
Water Case decision and order, from which the following quota- 
tions are taken: 


“But new plants are seldom paying at the start. Several years are 
usually required before they obtain a sufficient amount of business or 
earnings to cover operating expenses, including depreciation and a 
reasonable rate of interest upon the investment. The amount by 
which the earnings fail to meet these requirements may thus be regarded 
as deficits from the operation. These deficits constitute the cost. of 
building up the business of the plant. They are as much a part of the 
cost of building up the business as loss of interest during the construc- 
tion of the plant is a part of the cost of its construction. They are taken 
into account by those who enter upon such undertakings, and if they 
cannot be recovered in some way, the plant fails by that much to 
yield reasonable returns upon the amount that has been expended upon 
itandits business. Such deficits may be covered either by being regarded 
as a part of the investment and included in the capital upon which interest 
is allowed, or they may be carried until they can be written off when 
the earnings have so grown as to leave a surplus above a reasonable 
return on the investment that is large enough to permit it. When 
capitalized, they become a permanent charge on the consumers. When 
charged off from the surplus, they are gradually extinguished. (These 
facts alone, however, do not always furnish the best or most equitable 
basis for the disposal of such deficits.) Whether they should go into 
the capital account, or whether they should be written off, as indicated, 
are questions that largely depend on the circumstances in each particular 
case.” 

“The cost of developing a business of waterworks may be made up 
of many different kinds of expenditures. . . . . . Itmayalsoinclude 
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losses to the investors because of the fact that the plants in their earlier 
years fail to earn enough to meet all the requirements for operating 
expenses, including depreciation and a reasonable return upon the 
investment. If the direct outlays for securing business are charged 
to operating expenses as they should be instead of to the capital account, 
then the cost of acquiring a paying business would be represented by 
the deficits or by the amounts by which the gross earnings fall short 
of covering the cost of operation as stated including fair returns to the 
investors.” 

“But while such losses will have to be met by the investors, it is not 
expected that these sacrifices will be anything but temporary. The 
investors fully expect and in most cases rightly so, that these losses 
will be made good as soon as warranted by the business of the plant. 
They usually regard such deficits as an additional investment upon 
which, unless the whole amount is refunded to them in some form, 
they are entitled to the same returns as on the rest of their capital. 
Unless they are so compensated it is manifestly clear that no money 
from private sources is likely ever to be invested for such purposes, 
except perhaps in a few rare instances for philanthropic reasons.” 

“Tt would seem further that there is no pouous of justice upon 
which the service can be had on any other terms.” 

“Tt thus appears that the cost of building up the paniee: of a plant 
is in most cases as unavoidable as the cost of the construction of the 
plant itself; that when such costs are incurred they must be reimbursed 
in some form by the consumers in order that capital may be secured ; 
that such reimbursement is equitable as between investors and con- 
sumers; and that this is a just method of dealing with such costs for 
other reasons. If this is sound, it also follows that the cost of the 
business must also be taken into consideration in determining the value 
of the plants for rate fixing purposes.”’ 

“This would seem to apply with special force where by law the rates 
are limited so as not to yield more than reasonable returns upon the 
investment. While such legislation may not be a guarantee against 
losses of any kind, it is clear that if the rates fixed under these laws 
should not include anything for the cost of building up the business, 
there would be no way in which these costs could be made good to the 
investors. In that event these costs would become a permanent loss to 
them; and the consumers, in turn, would be relieved from paying a” 
reasonable return on a part of the investment or on the capital that is 
devoted to furnishing them with the service in question. This is a situa- 
tion of which the investors are taking due notice, and which is entitled 
to due consideration. If not taken into account, it will tend to keep 
new capital from entering this field as well as to prevent exact justice 
to capital which has already entered the same. The former would 
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result in hardships or inconveniences to the consumers; the latter would 
apparently be unjust to at least many of the present investors in such 
utilities.” 

“They should not include items that have been incurred under other 
than usual conditions, or items that could have been avoided by the 
exercise of ordinary care and business judgment.’ ! 


The Wisconsin Commission has repeatedly reaffirmed its 
adherence to the rule thus laid down in the Antigo case. 

In State Journal Printing Company vs. Madison Gas & Electric 
Company, decided March 8, 1910, the Commission not only 
strongly reiterates the rule laid down in the Antigo case, but 
again makes use of tables similar to those used in the earlier case 
to determine the cost of establishing the business (pp. 580-587). 
At page 585 of its opinion in the Madison case the Commission 
says:. 


“For public utilities which, under both the common and the statute 
law, under normal conditions are only entitled to reasonable returns 
on the investment, justice as well as equity appears to demand that the 
amounts, if any, by which they, under ordinary conditions, have failed 
to earn such returns, should be considered in fixing values and rates for 
such plants. In fact, such consideration would in most cases seem to 
be absolutely necessary in order to secure the capital required.” 


In Ripon vs. Ripon Light & Water Company, decided March 28, 
1910, the Commission applies the same rule and prepares tables 
on the same basis, reviewing the earnings and expenses of the 
property during a mead of fifteen years, saying at page 16: 


“During a considerable portion of its period of operation the gross" 
earnings of the respondent company have not been high enough to cover 
operating expenses, including the promotion of business, depreciation 
and a reasonable return in the form of interest and profits. Such defi- 
ciencies must be met by the owners of the property, either in the form of 
additional capital put into the business, or the absence of a return 
upon their investment, and can be said to constitute an additional 
investment necessary to building up the business.” 


The same principle is reaffirmed by the Wisconsin Commission 
in its decision in the Chippewa Falls Lighting Company case, 
decided June 14, 1910, quoting at length from the Antigo cece 
(see pp. 314— is. In the Fond du Lac Water Company case 
decided by the same Commission August 19, 1910, the history of 


* Hill et al. vs. Antigo Water Co. 3. W. R. ©. R. 623, 711, 712. 
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the property and examination of its gross and net earnings is 
carried back over a period of twenty-four years (see Table I, 
page 520 of that decision), the Commission saying at page 459, 
after stating the method of computation of past deficits which 
was the same as they applied in the Antigo case: 


“The amount by which the value of the plant on August 1, 1909, 
as thus computed exceeds the tentative valuation of physical property 
may under this method be termed the going value of the property. 
This method of estimating the going value follows quite closely the 
methods discussed by this Commission in the cases of Hill vs. Antigo 
Water Company and in State Journal Printing Company vs. Madison 
Gas & Electric Company, and it would seem that no further discussion 
is required herein.”’ 


Such method of fixing going value may permit the inclusion 
in capitalization of such expenditures as are made for furnishing 
electric fixtures free of cost, installing house wiring, or gas stoves 
at less than cost, the donation of gas, electricity or water for 
public amusement or benefit. “Also the cost of display advertis- 
ing, canvassing, or instruction of customers or other expenses 
which help develop income more rapidly than normal. The 
best informed usually prefer that such expenses should not be 
‘capitalized and made a continuous burden on the public, but 
rather that they should be included as a part of the operating 
expense, thus keeping down capitalization. It has been pro- 
posed that the cost of holding the present business, or such ex- 
pense as would be included as a part of the normal conservative 
growth of the business, should be charged to operating expense, 
while the cost of getting new business should be charged to capi- 
tal account. Theoretically, such a division appears perhaps 
logical and equitable, but in practice for most companies at least, 
it will be found difficult to separate the costs so that many feel 
that the capitalization of any such costs, is not conservative 
business management. 

To definitely determine what expenditures are legitimate and 
what part of them are not, is not always an easy matter. The 
difficulties in the way of doing this are also increased by the fact 
that the early records of the plants are, as a rule, either inaccessible 
orincomplete. But even at this the task is not insurmountable, 
while there may be a lack of data in some cases, there may be an 
abundance of such facts in others. The conditions which obtain 
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for some plants may be a fair indication of the situation for others, 
where the circumstances are similar. In any event, what consti- 
tutes the normal cost of developing the business, like the cost of 
the physical value, the fair rate of profit and other elements, is a 
question which can only be determined by investigation of the 
particular property under consideration. 


“In addition to those mentioned, there is also another element that 
should receive some consideration in fixing the cost of the business, and 
that is the profits the plants have earned since they reached a paying 
basis. If these profits are so large as to be considerably above those . 
ordinarily obtained, it is conceivable that strict justice between invest- 
ors and consumers might require that these excesses should be treated 
as an offset to early losses, and that in this way all or a part of the 
earlier losses may have been wiped out. In dealing with this feature 
of the situation, however, it should be borne in mind that the risks 
involved are much greater at first than later on, when the adaptability 
of the plant has been proven and when its business has been secured; 
and that since risks are one of the leading elements that determine the 
rate of profit, the rate of returns to which the investors and.those who 
carry on the business are entitled may be considerably higher during 
the earlier and more risky periods than is the case later. Just how 
much importance should be attached to the difference in the earnings 
as between the earlier years and later years, is not clear. Much depends 
on how the operating expenses including depreciation, have been 
treated, and what sums have been included therein, or excluded there- 
from. In this connection a great deal may also depend on such defini- 
tions as have been placed on the word ‘‘reasonable” as applied to the 
rate of returns. These are matters, however, that to a considerable 
extent, are subject to proof, and may therefore be disclosed on the 
proper kind of inquiries.”’! 


In order to better illustrate the theory adopted by the 
Wisconsin Commission in building up the cost of going value or 
the “‘cost of service” value, the accompanying typical diagram 
is introduced. It will be seen that the first year is wholly occu- 
pied with plant construction, during the second year partial 
operation is begun and extended until the plant is wholly in 
operation at the beginning of the third year, from which point 
operating expenses, interest on the cash invested, taxes and 
depreciation are assumed to increase at a uniform rate, mean- 
while business expands normally, gross earnings improve at an 


1 Hill vs. Antigo Water Company 3 W. R. C. R. 623. 
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increasing rate until income gradually exceeds expenses and a 
profit is realized. During the construction period, with little or 
no income, a deficit rapidly accumulates by reason of accruing 
interest, taxes and depreciation to meet which money must be 
borrowed at interest, further increasing the deficit, which, until 
the time earnings equal operating expenses, is capitalized as a 
part of the total expenditure necessary to create a going property. 
Thus according to the theory of the Wisconsin Commission 
utilities are entitled to recover early losses, not the result of 
mismanagement, provided no more than a fair return has mean- 
‘ while been earned on the investment. 


Interest on 
Deficit 





hig 46) 6 tL8 9.40011 ts 14 
Years 


Fic. 3.—Ilustration of the method of computing going value, as used by 
the Wisconsin Commission. 


The Supreme Court of Oklahoma in the Pioneer Telephone case, 
recognized the fairness and logic of the method of determining 
going value used by the Wisconsin Commission quoting from the 
decision of the Commission in the Antigo case and deciding that 
the Oklahoma Railroad Commission erred in failing to make a 
similar allowance, in the case under its jurisdiction. The Court 
then finds that the going concern value of the telephone company 
is equal to 20 per cent. of the cost of reproduction of its plant on 
the sum of which two items the commission erred in not permit- 
ting earnings as a fair return. 


“Subscribers are not obtained without expenditure of money, labor 
and time, during which the capital invested in the plant earns nothing 
and often fails to pay operating expenses. The customers must be 
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connected with the system of the plant, trained employees must be 
obtained, and a system of operation must be established. Few indus- 
tries, if any, involving an investment of $90,000 or more, can be made 
self-sustaining from the first day of their operation. The uncontradicted 
evidence in this case discloses that appellant’s plant for the years pre- 
ceding the first hearing, failed to produce revenue sufficient for operating 
expenses, current repairs and lay aside an amount for depreciation. 
During the time of development there is a loss of money actually 
expended and of dividends upon the property invested. How shall 
this be taken care of? Mustit be borne by the owner of the plant? Or 
by the initial customers? Or shall it be treated as part of the invest- 
ment or value of the plant constituting the basis upon which charge 
shall be made to all customers who receive the benefits from the increased 
service rendering power of the plant by reason of these expenditures ? 
It seems that the last solution is the logical, just and correct one. If 
rates were to be charged from the beginning so as to cover these expendi- 
tures and earn a dividend from the time a plant is first operated, the © 
rate to the first customers would be in many instances, if not in all, 
so exorbitant as to be prohibitive and would be so at the time when 
the plant could be of service to them. On the other hand, the 
public cannot expect as a business proposition or demand as a legal 
right that this loss shall be borne by him who furnishes the service; 
for, investors in public service property make such investments for the 
return they will yield; and, if the law required that a portion of the 
investment shall never yield any return, but shall be a total loss to 
the investor, capital would unwillingly be placed into such class of 
investments, but the law in our opinion does not so require. Private 
property can no more be taken in this method for public use without 
compensation, than by any other method. When the use of the 
property and the expenditures made during the non-expense paying and 
non-dividend paying period of the plant are treated as an element 
of the value of the-property upon which fair returns shall be allowed, 
then the burden is distributed among those who receive the benefits 
of the expenditures and the use of the property in its enhanced value.” 


In estimating going value from a consideration of and allow- 
ance for a fair return during early years when same has not been 
earned, common sense and good judgment must be used. In the 
Coney Island and Brooklyn Railroad rate case, before the Public 
Service Commission of New York, First District, the engineer of 
' the company submitted an estimate of the going value of the 
property based on the earnings for a period of some sixty years 
previous. The value of the property at the close of each year 


1 Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Westenhaven. 118 Pacific 354. 
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was taken separately and the net earnings applied to the princi- 
pal, less the amount required for a fair return, the balance being 
carried forward in the same way that going value is estimated by 
the Wisconsin Commission. Thus, in the case of the company 
referred to, the deficiencies were carried forward from year to 
year at compound interest and eventually showed an amount 
aggregating more than the value of the physical property, which 
the expert claimed should be considered the capitalization upon 
which a return at present should fairly be allowed. This of 
course is carrying the matter to extremes. It can hardly be 
argued that the original Horse Railroad, which had clearly demon- 
strated itself a business failure should be added, investment, 
passed dividends and all, to the value of the electrical system 
and the latter be made to pay returns on an investment which 
had never proved itself of value. 

The criticisms which can fairly and logically be made to the 
method of estimating going value adopted by the Wisconsin 
Commission are: 


(a) The reproduction cost of the physical plant is increased by 
the actual cost in the past of building up the present busi- 
ness instead of by an estimated cost of reproducing a like 
business. : 

(b) The expenditures made in the past in building up the 
present business are usually assumed to have been properly 
and advantageously made, which may or may not have 
been the case. 

(ec) No scientific theory or definite rule has been determined 
fixing the period during which the deficits in income shall 
be permitted to be capitalized, resulting in inequality as 
between corporations and possible encouragement of mis- 
management and capitalization of unwise expenditures. 


Third.—Going value has also been used to mean the value that 


- obtains from capitalizing the present net earnings of a corpora- 


tion, t.e., the value of a created income. In this sense it is closely 
allied to good will and may perhaps be fairly applied in determin- 
ing the value of the business of a private corporation, but has no 
place in consideration of value on which to base a fair return 
when considering a public utility corporation operating as a con- 
trolled monopoly, for the reason fully explained under “Good 
Will.”’ Such evaluation based on the total net earnings, would 
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include in going value, the value of good will, franchise, etc., 
unless these were first separately valued. 

It has been suggested that the modification of this method, 
used in determining “immaterial properties” value, in the 
appraisal of the railroads by the State of Michigan, namely the 
capitalization of net earnings remaining after deducting a fair 
return on the value of the appraised physical property, is 
erroneous and misleading because the same total valuation 
would be obtained by capitalizing total net income regardless of 
plant values. Moreover the method used is based on an assump- 
tion that income is proper, hence rates are fair which is simply 
basing values on rates, which perhaps proved a satisfactory 
method of establishing values for purposes of taxation. 

The Supreme Court in the Kansas City Water Works case says 


“The city steps into possession of a property which not only has the 
ability to earn, but is in fact earning. It should pay, therefore, not 
merely the value of a system which might be made to earn, but that of a 
system which does earn.” 


Fourth—Although the trend of modern movement is toward 
the reduction rather than the creation of non-physical values, 
going values have been allowed, particularly in waterworks 
appraisals, based on the present worth of estimated earnings 
including those of future business growth. 

The method consists in estimating the present worth of excess 
earnings of an existing plant compared with those of a hypo- 
thetical plant, between the date of valuation and the time the 
earnings of the assumed plant shall equal those of the existing 
plant. 

A very complete and valuable paper explaining this method of 
determining going value has been jointly and recently presented 
by two well-known and competent authorities on appraisals, 
particularly those relating to waterworks, Mr. L. Metcalf and Mr. 
J. W. Alvord. As no better exposition of this theory has been 
presented, the author has attempted to summarize this paper 
and quotes therefrom, at length. - 

Going value as defined by Messrs. Metcalf and Alvord relates 
exclusively to ‘the cost of acquiring a given income,” being a 
value “‘between” a tangible and intangible value, the former 
representing physical property and the latter, as here used, 
estimated value, going value being an actual cash expenditure, 
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as estimated to produce certain results, The present worth of 
going value, to be logically determined, must be based on the 
cost of reproduction and may be estimated by determining the 
difference in earning capacity between the existing property and 
a hypothetical new property which has been called the ‘‘Com- 
parative Plant.” The construction of the hypothetical plant is 
assumed to begin at the date of appraisal and to progress as 
rapidly as practicable, beginning business as completion of parts 
will permit, and steadily acquiring and increasing business until 
the total amount equals the amount of business that is estimated 
shall be done by the existing company, at its present rate of prog- 
ress at that time of equality in the future. The estimate for 
the existing plant is independently completed and then the esti- 
mate for the comparative plant is made on the assumption that as 
fast as plant construction permits the new company takes the ~ 
business of the old company, without competition, the use of the 
property of the existing company being discontinued as the new 
plant is ready to render service. Going value is, as stated by 
the authors: 


“The sum of the present worths of the annual excess in net earnings, 
or return, from the existing plant, as compared with those from the 
comparative plant, in the period of years from the date of valuation 
to the time when the earnings of the comparative plant can reasonably 
be assumed to equal those of the existing plant, is then the measure of 
the going value of the existing plants.” 


The matters to be considered in figuring going value based on 
a comparison of an existing and hypothetical plant are: 


(a) The time required to construct the hypothetical plant. 

(b) The time required for the earnings of the hypothetical plant 
to overtake those of the existing plant. 

(c) The capacity of the existing plant in relation to present 
business. 

(d) The depreciation charges of each plant. 

(e) The gross income, with rate of increase, for each plant. 

(f) The operation, maintenance, depreciation, taxes and other 
similar expenses omitting return on the investment. 


To indicate exactly the application of the principles outlined 
by Messrs. Metcalf and Alvord, the following example is quoted 
from their paper in the Transactions of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Vol. LX XIII. 
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APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES OUTLINED 


Assumptions as to Existing Plant.—For the sake of illustration, and to 
make clear the principles which have been discussed, the writers have 
assumed a typical case in order to show the steps necessary to deter- 
mine the going value of a large property on the comparative method 


herein outlined. : 
ASSUMED ANNUAL GROSS INCOME, OPERATING 
EXPENSES AND NET INCOME 
FOR EXISTING AND COMPARATIVE PLANTS 
1910 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
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Fig. 4. 


The plant which has been taken for illustration is an imaginary one, 
supposed to serve a population of 300,000 persons, but care has been 
taken to make the data consistent and conformable to figures found in 
‘operation. This statement is made, however, that the reader may not 
be misled into supposing that the figures have been copied directly from 
the report of any public or private waterworks. 
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In Fig. 4 is shown a forecast of the assumed probable gross annual 
income, net annual income (excluding depreciation and fixed charges), 
and operating expenses (excluding depreciation and fixed charges), of 
the assumed plant, called ‘‘the existing plant,” which is supposed to be 
based on the past financial history of such plant, and the assumptions 
contained in Table I. 

It is further assumed that the investment in the physical part of the 
existing plant amounted to $8,600,000, at the time of taking. 

The problem, therefore, consists in determining: first, the interest loss 
during construction, and second, the going value. 

Date of Valuation.—The valuation of this plant is assumed to be made 
as of January 1, 1910. 

Construction Period Required.—It is assumed that a period of 6 years 
—say from 1910 to 1916—would be reasonably required to build a new 
comparative plant identical with the existing plant, as of the date of 
taking in 1910. 

Going Value Development Period.—It is assumed that a period of 10 
years (or, in other words, 4 years in addition to the period of construc- 
tion) will be required by the comparative plant to develop an income 
identical with that of the existing plant. 

Beginning of Operation.—In spite of the fact that a 6-year period has 
been assumed to be required to build the comparative plant, it is 
assumed that a prudent investor would plan his order of construction so 
as to make available at the earliest possible moment certain parts of the 
comparative plant, such as the water supply and distribution pipe sys- 
tem, so that the latter could be put into commission and become a 
source of revenue at as early a date as practicable. Obviously, the 
magnitude of the interest charges on the .comparative plant, during the 
construction period, would be a strong incentive to such a course of 
action. 

Character of Plant and Order of Construction.—For purposes of illus- 
tration, it is assumed that the plant under question consists of a pond or 
driven-well supply, of limited extent, supplemented by a filtered river- 
water supply derived through large impounding or storage reservoirs, 
involving the construction, not only of a filter plant, but of expensive 
impounding reservoirs, dam, and conduits, two pumping stations, one 
to care for the small pond or driven-well supply, the other to care for the 
main supply from the impounding reservoirs. 

The assumed order of construction is shown in Table II, grouped 
under: 

1. Distribution pipe system; 

2. Pond or driven-well supply, and sterilizing plant, with pumping 
station; 

3. Filter plant, conduits, etc. ; 
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TABLE I—GENERAL STATISTICS RELATING TO ASSUMED 
WATERWORKS PLANT 
“The Existing Plant” 














Year ending December 31 1910 1915 1920 
Populationys.avnyccon atecrotien te dete aseenron 300,000 330,000 365,000 
Milesvof pipe sallikinds con). sro ccoieiere 480 520 570 
Population per mile of pipe............ 625 635 640 
Paps'in services (Ve). sedan ceeieit aloe 40,000 45,000 51,000 

Per 1000 population<: ..<.cscee0s os os 133 136 140 
Persmile OfmpIpe yeaa eek henre oe eee 83 86 88 
Persons! Per GAM Fy xs. carn cose ee ae 7.5 7.3 716 
Consumption, annual, in millions of 10,950 13,250 15,980 
gallons. 
Daily, in millions of gallons.......... 30 36.3 43.8 
Per capita, in gallons per day........ 100 110 120 
Per mile of pipe, in gallons per day... 62,500 69,800 76,900 
Per tap, in gallons per day........... 750 807 859 
Hydrants) (Gumber)). sin....,. sseiecir ie 5 oe 3,840 4,420 5,130 
Per 1000"populations,....00se ensue oc 12.8 13.4 14 
Per mile. of pipe acca ssoee eek eee ors 8 8.5 9 
Gross incomen(total):.0.0..4s6 -soeese ters $1,050,000 $1,190,000 $1,296,000 
Pericapivatetecc ccteasteccmies Scere a 3.50 3.61 3.55 
Per:miletotapipes. mesic cen cui ee eee 2,190 2,290 2,270 
ER tap pooRAG ae peers) aoe ees 26.25 26.40 25.40 
Per million gallons consumption...... 95.90 89.90 81.10 
Gross income, exclusive of hydrant $896,400 $1,013,200 $1,192,320 
* rentals. 
PersCapitactagers nee cece oe 2.99 3.07 3.26 
Persmilovoimpipe sce occ ic ekoetea eee 1,870 _ 1,950 2,090 
Ber ta pid ccc eeten atte losis Reet 22.40 22.50 23.40 
Per miulllion gallonss.;..05..8 6. 81.90 76.50 74.60 
Cost of operation, exclusive of fixed $360,000 $402,000 $430,000 
charges and depreciation. 
er Capitals wp mec ceeds cara 1.20 1.22 1.18 
Per:milevok pipe srs smite ooy ee 750 773 754 
Per PAD cic re Gastar oye sheen anew ret acer 9.00 8.94 8.44 
Per-milliont gallons yee ae ce 32.90 30.30 26.90 
Percentage of gross income........... 34.3% 33.8% 33.2% 
Net income, exclusive of fixed charges $690,000 $788,000 $866,000 
and depreciation. : 
Peri Capita situ cits ant ote eee ee 2.30 2.39 2.37 
Rersmileiof pipe.cne ac ee 1,440 1,510 1,520 
Bewitap aad Sanco ce he eae: 7.25 17.50 16.97 
iRermilbon eallong sss eee 63.00 59.40 54.20 
Percentage Of gross’. 2... 8k ee nes 65.7% 66.2% 66.8% 
Hydrant rental (total)............... -.| $153,600 $176,800 $205,200 
Per hydrants ssa. ciicielane ee yaa) 40 40 
Persmileroripipen.ccen ce coer ee 380 340 360 
Waxess(aniual) nce cee ee 84,000 95,200 103,680 
Percentage of gross income........... ] 8% : 8% 8% 














Note.—The units have been computed by slide-rule. 
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4. Pumping station for enlarged supply and extension of same after 

the year 1913 by the installation of additional pumping units; 

5. Storage dam and impounding reservoirs. 

The real estate, water rights, and rights of way are assumed to be 
distributed in the several divisions to which they appertain. 

The cost of engineering and contingencies is also included under the 
several individual items cited above. 

The interest during construction, however, as well as the going value, 
remains yet to be determined. 

Beginning of Operation of Different Portions of Comparative Plant.— 
It is assumed that by January 1, 1912, the small supply from pond or 
driven-wells will be available. The filter plant and main pumping 
station is assumed to be completed and ready for service as of January 
1, 1914, the additional pumping units installed thereafter being ready 
‘for service between January 1, 1915 and 1916. It is assumed that on 
or about January 1, 1915, the storage dam and impounding reservoirs 
can be put into service, though not finally completed until January 1, 
1916, and that the pipe distribution system built in any year is available 
for service the following year. 

Loss of Interest During Construction.—In Table III has been computed 
the loss of interest during construction on this plant, based directly on 
the assumptions made as to the order of construction shown in Table IT 
and the discussion following, and on the further assumption that the 
dividing line for the charges for loss of interest on construction account 
and on operating account is drawn at the point of completion and 
putting into service of any revenue-producing unit of the plant. 


TABLE III.—COMPARATIVE PLANT 
Interest During Construction 





Total net physical value,| Average Total net physical value 
exclusive of going value | amount on | Interest and interest during 
and interest during which on construction, exclusive 
construction interest is | amounts of going value 
Date chargeable in 
f 
During To date, full yu ee Durin: 
December 5 = To date 
year 31 to capital cent. year 
account 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 





1910-1911 .| $800,000 $800,000 $400,000 $24,000 $824,000 $824,000 


WOT Zico 1,700,000 2,500,000 { 1,650,000 99,000 1,799,000 2,623,000 
LON 3 eeeetekes 2,100,000 4,600,000 1,550,000 83,000 2,183,000 4,806,000 
LOW Ae rete 1,900,000 | 6,500,000 2,650,000 159,000 | 2,059,000 6,865,000 
DODD steterere ere 1,300,000 7,800,000 1,450,000 87,000 1,387,000 8,252,000 
TONG sana 800,000 | 8,600,000 500,000 30,000 830,000 9,082,000 























Total allowance for lost interest-during-construction 
TIGER te oe cata Beenie a ce Carel cttw ROL ana ore en $482,000 
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Thus, loss of interest during construction is allowed on the average 
amount of investment during the year 1910 at the rate of 6 per cent., on 
the assumption that the work built during that year cannot be revenue 
producing until after the year 1911, pending completion of the water- 
supplying works. Similarly, interest is allowed during the year 1911, 
not only on the investment during the year 1910, but on the investment 
during the year 1911. After January 1, 1912, however, the interest on 
the investment in pond or driven-well supply is assumed to be charged 
to operating cost as fixed charges, and not to capital account under the 
head of interest lost during construction, for the reason that it is assumed 
that this portion of the plant, being available through the agency of the 
pond or driven-well supply and the distribution pipe system built up to 
that date, is now in the revenue-producing class. Similarly, interest 
lost during construction is charged to capital account on the filter plant, 
during the years 1912 and 1913, and thereafter to the operating ac- 
count as fixed charges, for the reason that the filter plant is assumed 
to be in revenue-producing operation after January 1, 1914, when it is 
assumed to have been completed, although the water-works plant as a 
whole is not assumed to be finished until January 1, 1916. 

New Construction in Going Value Development Period Ignored.— No 
consideration is taken of the new construction required during the 
construction and going value development period, 1910 to 1920, for the 
reason that, whatever profit or loss is involved thereby accrues alike to 
both plants in the comparative method, and so has no effect on the 
going value under determination. 


OPERATIONS OF EXISTING PLANT 
In Table IV are shown the assumed operating statistics for the 
existing plant. 
TABLE IV.—EXISTING PLANT 
Annual Income and Expense 














Net income, Net income 
Yea E Operation, exclusive of applicable 
ending 3 Gross maintenance, depreciation | Depreciation to fixed 
ep cmaber mmeome | and taxes and fixed charges and 
ot charges dividends 
Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
POLO; cece $1,050,000 $360,000 $690,000 $ 90,000 $600,000 
OTe tractor 1,080,000 370,000 710,000 91,000 619,000 
ON es Sx. 1,110,000 380,000 730,000 92,000 638,000 
POLS suis « 1,140,000 388,000 752,000 93,000 659,000 
LOLA Fhe oe 1,165,000 395,000 770,000 94,000 676,000 
1915 1,190,000 402,000 788,000 95,000 693,000 
1916 1,213,000 409,000 804,000 96,000 708,000 
OWT ee erases: 1,235,000 i 414,000 821,000 97,000 724,000 
VOUS ecco ace 1,255,000 420,000 835,000 98,000 737,000 
1919. 1,275,000 425,000 850,000 99,000 751,000 
LODO eer seye 1,296,000 430,000 866,000 100,000 766,000 
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Operations of Comparative Plant.—In Table V are shown the assumed 
financial operations of the new comparative hypothetical plant, without 
allowances for the income from unemployed capital. 

Income on Unemployed Capital.—In Table VI is shown the first trial 
computation relating to the income on unemployed capital. It will be 
remembered that it was suggested that, in this method of computing 
going value, one should consider himself at the parting of the ways, 
with an amount of capital in hand sufficient to buy the existing plant— 
covering in the cost thereof the value of the physical plant, interest 
during construction, going value, and franchise value—and follow 
through the steps relating to investment in the comparative plant, which 
the capitalist would take, and the return which he would get in the form 
of interest on his unemployed capital. 


TABLE V.—COMPARATIVE PLANT 
Annual Income and Expense 


(From Operation, Exclusive of Interest on Unemployed Capital) 





Year Depreciation N et income 
ending Crise Operation, applicable to 
December income see eae - vod 
31 and taxes Sum on which | Amount at charges and 
it is based 1 per cent. dividends 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
TOU Sc lil Scns eek Gok in eae teereso eer a hal lt mteton Stelle on ole a cole taled ten sralisbeseste\e he talettet [Nera Relitse ate teamees 
WOU Waree scar $ 50,000 STUS 0008 co lctenraieenedsestets ensveil eteterececeyaieiarueue $68,000 
OUD etereraicrs 195,000 TOE, OOO ier viaze wteaw ete fee teil usta ate nlerene taker el] faretcte Tel nkag Keneieare 
LOLS erences 385,000 255,000 $2,123,000 $21,000 109,000 
TOV. sire scene 575,000 305,000 3,106,000 31,000 239,000 
DOUG ractetskess 760,000 344,000 6,065,000 61,000 365,000 
POG ererereons 923,000 372,000 7,152,000 71,000 480,000 
MOU Tee ieyeceto 1,063,000 394,000 9,082,000 91,000 578,000 
TOUS cikectarcee 1,175,000 410,000 9,082,000 98,000 - 667,000 
TOLD Ee one 1,250,000 422,000 9,082,000 99,000 729,000 
L920 rei 1,296,000 430,000 9,082,000 100,000 766,000 




















Let it be assumed that he could place idle funds at a 4 per cent. rate, 
except as to the funds required for the year’s construction, on which the 
bank rate of interest is assumed to be 2 per cent. For simplicity, let it 
be further assumed that on the money expended during one year, 6 
months’ interest at 2 per cent. can be obtained from the bank, corre- 
sponding to a 2 per cent. rate on bank balances during the year. 

Obviously, the first difficulty with which one is confronted is that the 
going value has not yet been computed. The comparative physical 
plant was assumed to have a.value of $8,600,000; the loss of interest 
during construction was found, by Table III, to amount to $482,000; 
the total investment in physical plant, including loss of interest during 
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construction in the assumed existing plant and hence also in the com- 
parative plant, is therefore $9,082,000. The going value, however, is 
not yet known, and, therefore, must be determined by a series of 
approximate computations. The franchise is assumed herein to have 
nominal value only. 

As a first trial, assume a going value of $1,800,000. Under this 
assumption, the total value (or cost to the investor) of the existing plant 
would be as follows: 


Physicals plamitias.10 0 wed oes emir ece aie ee eee $8,600,000 
Loss of interest during construction......... 482,000 
Assumed scoingevaluer. meinen ena eae 1,800,000 

Mobal:valie:., ck croc cic meinen cree $10,882,000 


Therefore, the investor who has concluded to build a new hypothetical 
plant, instead of to purchase the old plant, is assumed to have in hand 
the sum of $10,862,000, as of January 1, 1910. He is assumed further, 
to adopt the same order of construction for the new comparative plant 
as shown in Table IJ. Under these assumptions, Tables VI and VII 
result. 


TABLE VII—FIRST TRIAL GOING VALUE COMPUTATION AS OF 
JANUARY 1, 1910 



































Present worth of excess earnings of 
Total net return as % 
; existing over comparative plant 
Year 
ending 
December Pease al iConmpare- Excess. of Pood Factor Cumula- 
31 a Gv plant existing ae ades at 6 per) Amount tive 
: plant ¥ cent. amount 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
USTOF se $600,000 | $410,000 | $190,000 1 0.9434 | $179,000 $179,000 
POU eerces 619,000 275,000 344,000 2 0.8900 306,000 485,000 
HOTS pete 638,000 249,000 389,000 3 0.8396 | 326,000 811,000 
TOUS AS as. 659,000 261,000 398,000 4 | 0.7921 | 315,000 1,126,000 
LOLA ees 676,000 316,000 360,000 5 0.7473 | 269,000 1,395,000- 
LOWS acres 693,000 392,000 301,000 6 0.7050 | 212,000 1,607,000 
ULES eal seve 708,000 490,000 218.000. Z 0.6651 | 145,000 1,752,000 
ONT ee ee 724,000 581,000 143,000 8 0.6274 90,000 1,842,000 
VOUS eee 737,000 666,000 71,000 * 9) 0.5919 42,000 1,884,000 
LOO Seen 751,000 727,000 24,000 10 0.5584 13,000 1,897,000 
O20 Free. © 766,000 762,000 4,000 eos, 8 2,000 1,899,000 
Resulting: Going Value... aren eta $1,899,000 
Assumed!Going. Valiie sss. ae eee 1,800,000 





Error on First Trial Computation........ $99 ,000 
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Resulting Going Value under First Trial Computation.—In Table VII 
is shown the result of the first trial computation of going value. It will 
be noted therein that the going value, which was assumed to be 
$1,800,000, was found to be approximately $1,899,000, involving an 
error in assumption of $99,000. 

Were a going value of $1,900,000 assumed in the second trial com- 
putation, the resulting going value would be found to be somewhat less 
than that sum, on account of the greater amount of interest accruing 
on the unemployed capital, which tends to reduce the going value, the 
other items remaining substantially the same. 

Probably closer results would be obtained by assuming for the second 
trial computation a going value of $1,880,000. 

Recomputation Unnecessary for the Purpose of This Paper.— As going 
through the somewhat laborious process of recomputing Tables VI and 
VII would not shed any additional light on the principles enunciated, 
it is unnecessary, for the purpose of this discussion, to follow through this 
recomputation. Enough has been said to illustrate the principles 
involved by the method of computing going value suggested by the 
writers. 

For the second trial, assume a going value of $1,880,000. The 
total value of the plant under discussion would then be: 


Bhysicaleplambe ees. se te ces arascans are $8,600,000 
Interest. during construction ..........-... 482,000 
Assumed going value (second trial)........ 1,880,000 

EGtalavalleern.. patentee ode ccoatiens tae $10,962,000 


In the second trial computation, therefore, it should be assumed 
that the builder of the comparative plant oS as of January 1, 1910, 
with the sum of $10,962,000 in hand. 

Effect of Assumptions as to Order of Construction on Loss of Interest 
during Construction Item.— It will be apparent, from the foregoing discus- 
sion, that the larger the allowance for the loss of interest during con- 
struction item, the smaller will be the resulting going value, for the rea- 
son that, the gross income and operating expenses remaining the same, 
the amount of unemployed capital in the hands of the builder, will be 
increased. ‘This, in turn, increases the interest accretions on unem- 
ployed capital, which have to be deducted from the net income of the 
existing plant in determining going value. The effect, therefore, of 
these deductions is to decrease the going value. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the decrease in going value is not equal to the increase in in- 
terest charges, for the reason that the interest allowances on unemployed 
capital are assumed at a lower rate than the loss of interest during 
construction item, and the present worths of the annual differences 
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in net income are taken in determining going value as of any given 
date, instead of the arithmetical sum of those differences. 


Some interesting deductions and comments have been made 
by Mr. F. P. Stearns, in attempting to ascertain a uniform 
figure which may be used in appraising going value, based on 
certain data as to the valuation of water-works property, includ- 
ing going value, furnished by Mr. J. W. Alvord. 


“Tf one takes the data from this table,‘ omitting the places having 
less than 10,000 inhabitants and the one place having a population of 
more than 100,000—the former being omitted because of their small 
size and the latter because it is hardly possible that it could be supplied 
from its original works—and also omits one case where there was com- 
petition between two rival plants, the following minimum, average and 
maximum results are obtained:” 


Awetage population. cas ce see Siete aoe 34,555 

Average net value of physical property.......... $774,567 

Average: SOIne WAIUG so ace. «ie Sabres < ecerserios 133,269 
Minimum...... $1.65 
Going value per capita.. ; Average....... 3.86 
: | Maximum...... 6.90 
PenCeaieee. CE Gee Minimum...... 10.5 
net physical property Average....... Wie 
roprecentedy by “thes inemany none eG 


going value 


“Mr. Alvord calls attention to the lack of relation between the going 
value and the value of the physical property, and yet an average of the 
results attained in a number of cases where rational methods were used 
will give approximately this relation in the case of a normal plant. 

“In the typical illustration used by Messrs. Metcalf and Alvord, the 
statistics are as follows: 


Populations: is. tothe eee Oh eee a ee en 300,000 
Net value of physical property, including interest 

during ‘eonstruction:..¢) 4.1, ae eae nee $9,082,000 
Going Value se Aecs o SA ee eee eee ee 1,897,000 
Going value-per capita..." 0 eugene $6.32 
Percentage of value of net.physical property repre- 

sented by the going value..........0.....-... 20.9 


“The writer can easily conceive that there may be an actual deficiency 
in the returns during the earlier years of the operation of a normal 


* Proceedings American Water Works Association, 1909, page 206. 
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water-works plant which will equal $133,000 for a plant valued at 
$774,000 and supplying 34,000 people, but he cannot conceive that, 
during the growth of such a plant to a net value of $9,082,000, with 
ability to supply 300,000 people, there can be an added deficit amounting 
to $1,764,000, or any sum approximating this amount, due to the devel- 
opment of the business incidental to the additions made from time to 
time.’’? 


Practical application of the method hereinbefore described 
and illustrated for determining going value has been in several 
cases, notably that of the Macon Gas Light and Water Co. The 
figures used in the valuation for sole purposes of the Macon plant, 
together with diagram illustrating the method of ascertaining 
the going value of that plant are given in full in Chapter X. 

From the preceding, it will be seen that the suggested theory 
of appraising going value, involves many assumptions and a 
large forecast of the future, based on the history of a property, 
which may or may not be a proper basis. The assumption that 
the business of any corporation, will continue to increase in the 
future along lines indicated by its recent history, is perhaps more 
applicable to waterworks valuations than to most other utilities; 
certainly many gas, electric light and railway companies would 
object to any such proposed method of determining their going 
values. Any predication of future profits on the previous rate 
of increase in business, in America, must not ignore the fact of 
the recent, rapid increase in population of the cities which may 
have caused a greater income to any given utility than the normal 
increase from territory, already served. 

To figure that going value can be determined from the con- 
sideration of the actual gross and net incomes in past years, 
assumes that past rates have been fair, which may or may not 

have been the case. 
~The method of determining going value under consideration, 
omits any proper consideration of the deficits, if any, which 
occurred during the early history of the corporation, and such 
deficits, as explained in the preceding pages, is the basis of going 
value recognized and allowed for by the Wisconsin Commission 
and other authorities. 


1 Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. LX XIII, Sept., 
1911, page 365. 
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Contracts. —Although the Public Service Commissions have, 
as a rule, denied the right of capitalization of contracts between 
corporations and public bodies, such as franchises and licenses, 
beyond the actual cost legitimately extended in obtaining them, 
they may be capitalized under certain circumstances. The 
Supreme Court in the well-known Consolidated Gas case al- 
lowed the value of $7,500,000 for franchise. The Public Service 
Commission of St. Louis, in the appraisal of the property of the 
Union Electric Light and Power Company, capitalized, at 
8 per cent., the rentals saved through an agreement with the 
local telephone company to the use of the latter’s poles, allowing 
$80,000 therefor in the value of the property of the Light and 
Power Company. 

Utility corporations very often have sought to capitalize 
the net returns from profitable contracts. Ordinarily, such 
capitalization is not properly allowed on the ground clearly set 
forth in a recent decision of the Public Service Commission of 
New York. 


“The contention of the company as represented by the testimony of 
this witness in substance is that the profits from this contract for its 
remaining life shall be capitalized, that the amount thus reached shall 
be added to the fair value of its property and that the rates shall be 
such as will provide a fair return thereon. In other words, the city 
or the tax-payers must pay an exorbitant price for street lighting, and 
yet the general consumers must pay enough to yield an ample return 
(10 per cent. is urged) upon the capitalized value of such abnormal 
profits, capitalized upon a basis of 4 1/2 or 5 per cent. The absurdity 
of such a contention is apparent. Paraphrased, it is that the more 
the city pays the more the consumer must pay. If there is any relation- 
ship between these two factors, it is that the more the city pays, the 
less the consumer should pay, and this has been recognized in many 
franchises for water and lighting plants. Indeed, the original contract 
and its history indicate that street lighting and the price obtained 
therefor have always been very important factors, and at the beginning 
were the chief concern of the company. Apparently, the original plant 
was built principally with a view to this business, and the contract was 
a very important inducement, to the company to begin operation. It 
is obviously unfair that this very contract should be used to make the 
public pay a higher rate than they otherwise would. 

“The argument of the company proves too much, for, if it is correct, 
it could be argued that every contract should be similarly treated. The 
public lighting contract resembles other contracts between company and 
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consumers. All are property, and presumably all are profitable. Those 
that are could be capitalized if this one may, and the more profitable 
they are, the higher must the rates to others be placed. Conversely, 
if any one should not be profitable, the capitalized loss should be 
subtracted from the fair value of the other “property,” and the rates 
lowered accordingly. 

“Tt should be noted further, that the company does not claim that 
the contract itself represents any investment or that any deposit, fee or 
payment was required by the authorities. 

“The Commission can find no reason in law or equity which would 
justify the capitalization of the street lighting contract and the inclusion 
of such capitalization in the ‘fair value’ upon which the company is 
entitled to earn a fair return from the sale of gas to general consumers. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to consider the methods of determining its 
value.’’! 


* Case 1273, Mayhew vs. Kings County Lighting Company, Decision dated 
October 20, 1911, Public Service Commission of New York, First District. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DEPRECIATION 


General.—There is to-day probably no subject requiring more 
illumination and coérdination by the engineering profession than 
that of depreciation: The recent generally recognized necessity 
on the part of individuals and corporations, and the increasingly 
insistent demands by commissions, legislatures, and courts for 
proper allowances covering the reduction in worth of physical 
properties—be it more or less rapid—has resulted in a divergence 
of thought and a lack of uniformity of practice that is bewildering. 

The important and wide use actually made of depreciation both 
in figuring operating expenses and net earnings, as well as in the 
determination of present values of physical properties, through 
appraisals, for purposes of taxation, rate making, capitalization 
or sale, make the subject of paramount importance to the engi- 
neer, so that the almost total absence, not alone of an approved 
theory of depreciation, but even the marked meagreness of 
authoritative literature on the subject, isstriking. While certain 
methods have been developed and some general principles have 
been widely accepted, nevertheless, trustworthy engineering data 
on depreciation are exceedingly scarce, the application of methods 
of estimating depreciation varies widely and even the terms 
employed are used in a vague and contradictory manner. _ 

It must be admitted that where engineers of experience, good 
judgment and integrity, appointed even by opposite ‘‘sides” 
may be expected to approximately agree on the “original cost”’ 
or the “cost to reproduce new” they differ much more widely 
in attempting to determine depreciation. This in part arises 
from honest differences of opinion, as the problems are not possi- 
ble of exact mathematical solution. and the gradations from one 
class of depreciation to another are frequently so gradual as to be 
barely distinguishable; and yet, a consideration of what deprecia- 
tion—if any—has taken place in the physical property of every 
corporation must be had, in order to obtain a safe—though it 
may be very approximate—indication as to proper or improper 
capitalization. 
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“Absolute”? and “Theoretical”? Depreciation.— Before under- 
taking to discuss proper methods of estimating and allowing 
for. depreciation, it is essential to have clearly in mind just 
how depreciation actually takes place and in what way it effects 
physical property. 

Where property is no longer of service, it must be depreciated 
down to the value at which it may be sold, even though that 
value is as low as scrap value. On the other hand, apparatus 
that is in use and rendering a service economically, may for the 
purpose for which it was intended, be as valuable as when 
originally installed, although its age may be approaching the 
limit of its life. Take for example a steam engine which though 
having been in use for the greater part of its estimated life is, 
through proper maintenance, in as good condition to render 
service as at any time in its history. If its annual maintenance 
charge is no greater than in the earlier years of its history, its 
“service value” to the company as a going piece of property 
is as great as when first installed. 

What then do we mean by depreciation? Reference to Fig. 5 
indicates graphically several ways in which depreciation actually 
takes place, as well as usual methods heretofore adopted in 
considering and evaluating depreciation. 

Assume that a given piece of physical property has an esti- 
mated life of twenty years, represented by the abscissa O B, and 
that it has a given value in dollars, shown by the iene of 
the ordinate O A. Let the ordinate 0 C represent the worth in 
dollars of the apparatus as scrap or junk, then the abscissa C D 
will represent the scrap value throughout the life. This line 
is usually approximately a straight line, deviating therefrom 
simply by fluctuations in the value of scrap material, which is 
usually within fairly narrow limits. The point D is the value 
of the apparatus in question at the end of its life. It may reach 
this value through any one of several methods of depreciation, 
shown graphically by the curves No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Curves 1,2 and6 may be said Benterally. to represent “‘ absolute 
Hepreciation” ; and curves 8, 4, 5 ‘theoretical depreciation.” 

Considering ‘ absolute Ee prediation. ”? curves 1 and 2 represent 
the values, during any period of their lives, of most pieces of 
physical property, determined from the mdnoint of bargain 
and sale for use elsewhere. The salable value of new apparatus 
depreciates very rapidly from the moment installed and then 
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eradually during the remainder of its life down to “scrap value.”’ 
The values thus illustrated are independent of the service for the 
particular installation for which the apparatus has been pur- 
chased and installed. Curve 1 may fairly represent the worth 
of certain pieces of property such as: 

a. Special machinery, the value of which, for use in connection 
other than that for which it has been iigtalied: would necessitate 


Dollars 





10 
Years 


PIGS: 


such a large expenditure for modification of design to make it 
useful elsewhere that little more than scrap value can be obtained 
from same. 

b. Property the cost of removing which, compared to its cost 
new, is relatively high; for example, ties for track, or wooden 
poles of a transmission line. 

Curve 2 represents sales value for more easily transported 
property, as for example the rolling stock or synchronous con- 
verters of a street railway system or transformers and meters of 
a lighting company. 
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The classes of depreciation indicated by the curves 1 and 2 
might properly be called salvage values and approximate scrap 
or junk values, the principal difference being the property is sold 
for what it is worth as a unit rather than for its dismembered 
elements. It will be evident at once that depreciation of these 
classes cannot fairly be used in determining the value, on the 
basis of barter and sale in the general market, of the physical 
property of an operating entity. That this is true and the view 
taken by the courts, will be evident from consideration of the 
decisions in the Consolidated Gas and other similar cases and 
even in the Knoxville Water case, which is generally considered 
the most radical decision in the way of depreciating physical 
value. 

Curve 6 indicates depreciation due only to wear and tear until 
just before the close of life, at which time other classes of dete- 
rioration may appear. The curve is based on the assumption 
that the apparatus in question will be used for the purpose for 
which it was installed, throughout its life, and being maintained 
in good operating efficiency, 100 per cent., is just as good for the 
purpose of use as the day it was installed, aside from such slight 
deterioration as results from wear and tear.. That is, the value 
of the apparatus or construction, being used for its original 
purpose, is equal to its cost, new or original, less the evaluation 
of the wear which has taken place; for example, a few tubes in a 
boiler might be so badly burned as to render the boiler unfit for 
service. The value of the boiler as a whole in its assumed con- 
dition is practically worth little more than scrap, but by the 
expenditure of a few dollars in renewing the burned-out tubes 
the value of the unit, say for the purpose of original installation 
and use, is equal to the value of a new boiler. In any large 
system there is constantly a large number of parts always 
approaching the time of renewal. At any given instant of 
appraisal some such parts will be found completely worn out and 
the value of their replacement must be deducted from the cost 
~ new in order to obtain the real, actual and “absolute” deprecia- 
tion at the instant of appraisal. But assuming the property as 
a whole is kept in first-class operating condition, that there is no 
inadequacy, obsolescence, or deferred maintenance and ignoring 
such slight deterioration as results from wear and tear at any 
given instant which may be apparent in detail parts in the sys- 
tem, the depreciation effecting the value of the plant for the 
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purpose installed may be considered nil practically throughout 
its life, as an operating property. In a given unit just before 
the close of life other classes of depreciation than wear and tear 
may set in or deferred maintenance may be allowed to appear, 
in which case, of course, depreciation must be considered, but ~ 
otherwise the value of the property for its original use is equal to 
the cost to reproduce new, and it is the real value of its physical 
property to a “going concern.” This value or its equivalent is 
that generally allowed in “ purchase and sale transactions,” and 
has been recognized by public service commissions and legal 
authorities. 


“Tf the present value exclusively were to be taken as the basis, 
respondent would not receive credit for having installed any part of 
its plant at full cost. The present value, as of June 30, 1908, must, 
therefore, be increased by the amount of the estimated depreciation on 
that part of the plant which the company installed new.’’* 

‘“‘Of the physical plant alone, the most equitable valuation for rate- 
making purposes appears to be best represented by the original cost of 
the plant and by the cost of reproducing it.””? 


This ‘service value’’ would also seem to be recognized by the 
courts both in rate cases and in determining valnations for Sale.* 


“Probably a fair statement would be that the physical value oie the 
plant is its value as a performing plant for the purposes for which it was 
designed.’’* 


If any contrary position were assumed, namely, that only 
“sales value,” indicated under most favorable circumstances 
by curves 1 and 2, were to be used in determining present value, 
then a large portion of every going property would be practically 
valueless the day after construction and installation was com- 
pleted, because the expense of removal would amount to more 
than the cost of new in the open market: for example, ties in a 
railway property; foundations and settings for machinery; pipe, 
deeply buried; cross-arms and many wooden poles. 


1K. B. L. Fullmer vs. Wausau Street Railroad Co., Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, April 1, 1910. 

7G. W. Hill et al vs. Antigo Water Company, Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin, August 3, 1909. 

* City of Omaha vs. Omaha Water Co. 118 U. S., 202. Wilcox vs. Con- 
solidated Gas Co., 212 U.S., 19. 

“Columbus Railway & Light Co. vs. City of Columbus, Circuit Court 
U.S. Southern District of Ohio, report of Master, page 34. 
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The classes of depreciation above discussed are going on con- 
stantly in any physical installation. They are at work and in 
evidence at any time despite the honest effort and even extrav- 
-agant expenditure of the management to provide against and 

forestall depreciation. Property—except real estate or road 

bed—cannot usually be maintained at 100 per cent. of its original 
value and ultimate economy seeks only 100 per cent. operating 
efficiency. The complete physical plant of a going property 
would not ordinarily have a higher service value than 90 or 95 
per cent., although it is conceivable, in case of a water power or 
other property, including a large amount of real estate the value 
of which had risen rapidly, the service value might be 100 or 
110 per cent. On the other hand, the realizable sales value of 
a property might be as low as 20 or 30 per cent. or even less. 

There is considerable undue importance attached to the ratio 
of present value to reproduction cost new as expressed in per- 
centage in connection with appraisal work. Many properties 
that have been appraised have been found to have present values 
of from 75 to 85 per cent. of the replacement cost, but that is no 
reason why such figures must necessarily be found in any new 
appraisal. If the property under consideration has been largely 
renewed, the percentage, particularly of a railroad, would run 
higher than the figures given. On the other hand, it is con- 
ceivable that a gas property in existence for a period of years 
and still giving satisfactory service to the public, might show 
figures considerably below those quoted. 

With regard to keeping and accumulating of ‘depreciation 
funds” or “reserve funds’’ as they have been called, at first 
thought and superficially, it would seem that the sum of the 
plant value (the present value determined by appraisal) and 
the depreciation fund (where one is necessary) should at a 
given time equal the replacement cost, but as the depreciation 
fund will have been based on original cost which may be quite 
different from replacement cost, the depreciation fund in that 
case will not equal necessarily the difference between present 
and replacement values. As a property kept in good operating 
condition will ordinarily not be found to be in a condition below 
from 75 to 85 per cent. of the cost of reproduction, a fund larger 
than 15 to 25 per cent. would never be required, even on the 
theoretical basis proposed by some engineers and, as a practicable 
matter, a sum equal to from 3 to 5 per cent. of the original value 
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would ordinarily provide a fund for emergencies which would be 
amply sufficient for a property uniformly maintained. 

In contradistinction to determination of present value by the 
use of depreciation expressed in the curves 1, 2 and6, which may 
be termed “absolute,” the curves 3, 4, aad 5 indicate several 
classes of “theoretical” depteenien nn have been quite 
widely used in some cases for estimating present values, but 
more often for determining the yearly theoretical ddierorice 
for purposes of establishing depreciation funds, which, however, 
is quite a different subject. Making a (licoretiedl estimate a 
the probable, future, average, annually accruing deterioration of 
certain property to provide an item in book-keeping accounts of 
operating expense has nothing whatever to do, in making an 
appraisal, with fixing the definite amount of sesctuee. actual or 
accrued depreciation which depends upon the present condition 
of physical property, determinable from inspection and not upon 
historical documents, depreciation funds, or disputed theoretical 
conclusions. Nevertheless, the erroneous application of rates of 
depreciation in the attempt to determine present commercial 
values for purposes of capitalization is fairly common, one of 
the most notable cases, because of the large amounts of money 
involved, being that of the Public Service Commission of New 
York, First District, in the matter of the Third Avenue Railroad 
Reorganization.! 

These three curves 3, 4, and 5 represent classes of depreciation 
which seldom, if ever, occur in practice but are convenient for 
purposes of estimate, particularly curve 3, which represents 
what is called ‘straight line depreciation.” As indicated, it 
assumes a gradual and constant reduction in the value of prop- 
erty throughout its life. The significance is that if, from the 
cost of apparatus, the value to be obtained at the end of its life, 
namely, the scrap value, is deducted, the remainder divided by 
the assumed life, in years, of the apparatus, will give the amount 
in dollars to be laid aside annually to accumulate a fund sufficient 
to replace the property at the end of its life without interest. 

Curve 4 is closely related to curve 3; the annual depreciation 
fund, however, being less because it is assumed that the uniform 
amount of money laid aside annually during the life of the prop- 
erty will be put out at interest and compounded so that owing 


1 Case 1134, Opinion of Public Service Commission, First District, New 
York, Disapproving Plan of Reorganization, July 29, 1910. 
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to the accumulation of interest the amounts annually laid aside 
will be less than in the case of “straight depreciation.” Curve 
4 is called the “sinking fund” method. 

Curve 5, a modification of curve 4, is based on the assumption 
that, instead of laying aside a regular amount annually and com- 
pounding, the amount laid aside will be small at first, gradually 
increasing in amount as the earning power of a property increases, 
as it generally does, with its life. These amounts sre then 
assumed to be put out at compound interest so as to ageregate 
original cost of the apparatus at the end of its life. No general 
rule has been developed as to the proper amounts to begin 
laying aside or in what proportion they shall increase; but it is 
clear that the smaller are the amounts in the beginning the larger 
they must be toward the end of the life of the apparatus. 

This latter plan of providing depreciation funds has the advan- 
tage of more nearly proportioning the annual depreciation 
payments in accordance with revenue, and for most pieces of 
property will more closely approximate the deterioration actually 
taking place. : 

A fourth plan of determining “theoretical” depreciation has 
been used to limited extent. It consists in assuming a given 
life for the property in question, ascertaining the annual rate 
of depreciation and then applying that rate uniformly to the 
principal diminished in amount each year by the deduction for 
deterioration. For example, if the principal invested were 
$2000 and the rate assumed is 10 per cent., the amount charged 
off for depreciation the first year would be $200, leaving the 
principal, $1800 on which 10 per cent. or $180 would be charged 
off the second year, and $162 the third year, etc.; thus the amount 
charged off becomes progressively less and the life of the property 
becomes, theoretically at least, infinite. Of course this method 
can be modified from the “straight line” depreciation illustra- 
tion used above to the “sinking fund” method, if desired. 

From the preceding it will be seen that any one of these four 
methods of estimating depreciation is based on absolutely arbi- 
trary assumptions. Practically there is no more logical reason 
per se why the fund—if necessary—to replace the property at 
the end of its life should be provided in any one of the several 
methods suggested by the curves rather than in any other of the 
several methods. Each method will accomplish the same result, 
but it will be seen at a glance that in applying curves 3, 4 or 5, 
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the amounts to be laid aside annually will vary considerably, and 
to that extent effect net income; similarly, the effect on the 
worth of the owner’s investment will also vary with the curve 
used, being appreciably less for “straight line” depreciation. 
Where the lives of property considered are relatively short, the 
result of using any one of these three curves is less pronounced; 
but where the lives are long, running to 50 or 100 years, the 
difference for the major portion of their lives is marked. The 
fourth plan suggested has not the advantage of being sound 
theoretically or advantageous practically. 

The “straight line” method of depreciation has been more 
largely used than any other probably because the lives of much 
apparatus is brief; and, furthermore, the application of this 
method is the most simple, direct, and easily understood, and 
hence favored by many who are non-technical men, and natu- 
rally incline toward the more easily appreciated elements of the 
questions which they are compelled to consider and discuss. 

There are three other methods of determining the depreciated 
value, that is the present value, of physical property which 
should be mentioned. 

The first consists in estimating the cost of purchasing and 
installing second-hand or used apparatus of the type and 
character of that installed and equivalent for the same work. 
The difficulty of carrying out this method in practice is the 
impracticability of finding duplicate used apparatus and obtain- 
ing fair or uniform standards of price thereon. 

The second proposal of some authorities is that the depreci- 
ated value of a plant should be determined by comparison with the 
cost of a most modern installation designed to do the same work. 
The impracticability of this theory arises from (a) the inability 
_ of the respective parties interested to agree on what is the proper 
theoretical plant; (b) the assumption that old property should 
always be renewed regardless of its usefulness or cost of its 
replacement. This method has apparently received some 
encouragement from the courts, as indicated by the quotation 
from the decision in the Cedar Rapids case, referred to under 
“Present Value.” 

A third method of ascertaining present value is to make an 
estimate of the cost of reproducing the physical property new 
and deducting therefrom the estimated expense of putting the 
existing property in a condition equal to new. The difficulty 
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of determining present condition compared with new, and the 
cost of the changes offer problems on which there can seldom be 
found agreement. 

None of the three methods just mentioned above are generally 
favored. 

As indicating the possible error in attempting to estimate 
“theoretical” depreciation, it is frequently found that the 
length of life assumed has been greatly surpassed by apparatus 
which is still giving reliable and satisfactory service. For 
example, the life of the ordinary steam engine may be taken at 
20 years, but it is not uncommon to find engines still in use 
that are very much older than this. The writer noted, within 
a few months, that a vertical engine installed in England in 
1856 had recently been equipped with condenser, supplied with 
superheated steam, and was still in use at 55 years of age, 
giving economical and satisfactory results. Cases of this kind 
will illustrate the necessity for personal inspection in determining 
depreciation and the need of experience and common sense in the 
application of any rules of depreciation. For apparatus still 
giving satisfactory service after the expiration of its assumed life, 
it is only fair in estimating theoretical depreciation to allow a 
value greater than scrap value; the minimum value of all types 
of engines, boilers, pumps, heaters, condensers, line transformers 
and shafting is at present being taken by the Wisconsin Com- 
mission, for example, at 25 per cent.; generators, motors, rotaries, 
arc lamps, wood and iron poles, 20 per cent.; station transformers, 
40 per cent.; storage batteries, 35 per cent., and switchboard 
instruments and electric meters, which must be kept in a high 
state of repair, 80 per cent. as the minimum percentage of re- 
duction cost for apparatus still in use though theoretically 
“dead.” 

It is the practice of the Wisconsin Commission, in addition to 
estimating depreciation in relation to expired life, to further 
modify their results with respect to the condition of. the appara- 
tus appraised, that is whether it is found to be in good, fair or 
poor condition. If in good condition, 100 per cent. of the value 
allowed on the basis of expired life is taken; if in fair condition, 
90 per cent. of the unexpired life is allowed; but if in poor con- 
dition, only 80 per cent. of the unexpired life as figured is allowed. 
The decision as to the condition of the apparatus good, fair or poor 
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is determined by an inspector whose experience, judgment and 
_common sense form the basis of his conclusion. 

As 3, 4 and 5 per cent. are rather common rates of return on 
funds allowed to accrue with interest, the curves on the accom- 
panying plate, Fig. 6, are given, being reproduced from the 
author’s paper appearing in the June, 1911, Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. The curves indicate 
the values in. percentages that obtain at any given time for ap- 
paratus having lives varying from 5 to 100 years. The abscissa 
graduated from 0 to 100 indicates the age, the ordinates 0 to 100 
indicate either the percentage of depreciation to be subtracted 
from the cost to obtain theoretical present value or the percent- 
age of the original value direct. To use the curves, start from 
a point on the abscissa indicating the life already expired, follow 
the vertical until it intersects with the curve marked with the 
assumed life of the property being considered, then follow the 
horizontal to the left and read from the ordinate the percentage 
of depreciation or the remaining present value as may be de-. 
sired. Uniform or “straight line” depreciation, for the lives 
indicated by the diagram, may be obtained by drawing a straight 
line from the two points connected by any of the curves and 
reading from it instead of from the curve. 

The fund that will accumulate at the end of any number of 
years through the annual laying aside of a uniform amount and 
putting that out at compounded interest, is determined by the 
following formula. (See Table IX.) 


_ 7 (L+R)5—1 
F=D pee 


The sum to be laid aside annually at compound interest to 
accumulate a given amount at the end of a number of years is 
determined from the following formula. (See Table X.) 


FR 
T(auR 2 Rye 
where f = ene accumulated amount in dollars at the end of N 


years. 

D=the annual amount of dollars laid aside at interest 
compounded every twelve months. 

=the annual rate of interest expressed as hundredths 
of a dollar. 

N =the number of years the amount is annually laid aside. 
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During the past few years, a large and varied assortment of 
figures have been offered by more or less competent authorities 
as to the proper rates of depreciation to be applied to different 
classes of physical property in accumulating depreciation funds 
or in the determination of present values. These figures, while 
interesting and carrying the weight of individual authority have, 
in no sense, been judicially approved, the writer therefore has 
undertaken to set out in a table, shown in the following pages, 
Table XI, figures that have been used by commissions or others 
in rendering decisions which have in effect, largely become law. 

The figures for “straight line” depreciation, given as those of 
the Wisconsin Commission, are derived by the Author from 
tables giving the lives of various property as used at present, 
by the Wisconsin Commission, but subject to change at any 
time. 

_ While these tables show accepted rates of depreciation, which 

includeas a rule some allowance for obsolescencé and inadequacy, 
they should always be considered as tentative and subject to 
modification for any particular case, they cannot be applied in- 
discriminately and they must be used with conservatism and good 
judgment. They are given as indications of what has been done 
and the line of procedure heretofore followed. It would seem that 
we can only advance by a thorough understanding and knowledge 
of what other people are doing in treatment of the subject of 
depreciation, and these tables are given because they show figures 
which have been approved in important cases and as indicating 
what fairly may be expected by those who are interested in 
utility companies when they have to appear before Courts or 
Commissions. The re-adjustment of rates based on the use of 
such figures and their acceptance both by the Public Service 
Commissions and public utility companies, certainly establishes 
them much more firmly than mere engineering opinions and 
gives them in effect the semblance of law. 

The figures given refer to “straight line theoretical deprecia- 
tion” and have been applied to electrical properties, the life of 
the apparatus of which is noticeably short compared with many 
other classes of property, such as water works, gas plants, etc. 

As will be recognized the figures given have been used for 
rate-making, sale and capitalization cases. 
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TABLE XI 


VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


APPROVED RATES USED IN ESTIMATING THEORETICAL DEPRECIATION 
(Maintenance not included) 











Depreciation 
per cent. per 
Property year Authority Remarks 
Straight line 
Aerial Lines....... 5 St. Louls PasaiCreecins Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 
AUTRES CCS een 5 Wisconsin P. 8. C...... 
Air Compressors.... 4-5 Traction Val. Comm,...| Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
ATC LGN DS x. see 63 Wisconsin P. 8. C...... 
15 Arbitratorstaneas sens Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899. 
8 StaLouis bs seC.. jee Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 
BR CLUUILG yee mae teanecere 
5 Wisconsin P. 8. C...... 
BO ers. sane ccahte s 
34-4 Traction Val. Comm....| Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
10 Bada Amolds. =. .emeue Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P. 8. C., N. Y. 
(Water Tube)..... 5 oF nelenryelOyies esas aie 3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
Pas CrN ye 
(Fire tube)........ 62 Wise. P. S. C. 
(Water tube)...... 5 WO 12h Os ono onsal: 
(Fire tube)........ 10 AATDIGEALOLS see seinen Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899. 
63 St. houis|PS1C..%h0.5 Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 
IBONGS) tort eet 5 Traction Val. Comm....| Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
50 
wearing value | Henry Floy............ 3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
BP. SiCiuNs Ys 
5 Wiser P SC. armor 
Breeching and Con- : 
NECTION arcade etn 33-10 Traction Val. Comm....| Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
Buildings 
(Brick)ienc ree 14 Traction Val. Comm.... 
2 E. G. Connette......... Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
2-4 Wisc. P. 8. C. PEC ENGYs 
(Wiood)t. cee 2 ATbDItratorsis «ccna Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899. 
2 Sep ALO UIs Piece eran Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 
Cables 
Underground 
(high tension) .. 5 Henry, Boyne vee 3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
Peon CO. NeE va 
Underground (low! 50 mainte- 
tension) ....... nance cost Henry, Hloy ae e 3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
BAS. CliNetye 
(Aerial lead 63 Wisconsin P. S. C. 


covered) 
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APPROVED RATES USED IN ESTIMATING THEORETICAL DEPRECIATION.— 


Continued 
(Maintenance not included) 





Remarks 





Depreciation 
per cent. per 
Property year Authority 
Straight line 
(Underground 
lead covered)... 4 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Underground 
lead covered)... 5 StelouisiPa se Chan aha 
Coal and Ash Han- 
dling Machinery... i Traction Val. Comm.... 
5 Henry Hloysen.s cen 
10 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Condensers......... 4 Traction Val. Comm... 
5 Bid pARNOIG 23 vies arots 
5 Henry Floy....... PAI: | 
5 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
10 Arbitrators snncises sect 
63 St. HoutsP.S: Caacac.: 
Condtisiieinis.c niet 1 Henry Bloya tric. e crete 
2 Wisconsin P §.C...... 
2 Sta louis) PPS Cate ses 
Cross ATMS... v00+-< 84-124 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Engines (Steam)... . 3-5 Traction Val. Comm.... 
(Steam)). sires... 5-74 Bas PArn Olds cass a dete 
(Steam) ewan c nev 5 Benryailoyeccte: osc © 
(Gas) fee wie ves ts re 63 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Steam, slow 
BPCOG)!. eis oye we ' 5 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Steam, high 
speed)......... 62 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
5 WAT DUGLACOLSs ele ae we ts 
6% Stallouisihs 8) Cras onl: 
Feeders............| Dependent on | Traction Val. Cormm.... 
(W P. Insulation)| observed wear 
64 Wisconsin P. S. C. 











Union Elec. L. & P. Co 


Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 
3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
SCs Nats 


.| Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 


Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P. S. C., 
Nya 

3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
POO se Neaye 


Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899 
Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
RaseGs Nive 


Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P. S. C., 
ING ss 

3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
PAS Ci Neo 


Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899. 
Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 
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APPROVED RATES USED IN ESTIMATING THEORETICAL DEPRECIATION.— 
Continued 


(Maintenance not included) 








Depreciation 
per cent. per 
Property year Authority Remarks 
Straight line 
Foundations— Same as life of | Trac. Val. Comm.......| Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 
Machinery. apparatus 
supported 
Same as life of | Henry Floy............| 3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
apparatus Pass Co Nays 
supported 
Fuel Oil Handling 
Machinery....... 4 Trace Val.i\Comim«:.......: Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 
Generators......... 3-8 Trac. Val. Comm.......| Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 
5 B. J. Arnold...........| Coney Island & Brooklyn, 
adopted by P. S. C.,, 
NY. 
iD Henry Floy............/3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
P58. CloNeY* 
(Modern type)... 5 Wisconsin P. §S. C. 
(Obsolete type)... 6% Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Steam turbo)... 5 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
10 Arbitrators... <5 tes Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899. 
6% Bt Louisnes SiC van csts Union Elec. L. & P. Co 
PH eatenstn nr. jon cater 4-6 Trae? ValuiComm.s. su: Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 
(Feed water, 
closed) ganccy ae 34 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Feed water, 
ODEN) medians ack 34 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Melersincn sce kent: 
(Electric switch- ° 
boarg):ccca cee 5 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Electric service). 6% Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Electric)........ 8 St. Louis Py Ss Coy... Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 
Motors (Railway)... 34 Trac. Val. Comm....... Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
(Railway)....... By inspection. | B. J. Arnold........... Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P.S.C., N- Y. 
(Railway)....... iD Henty Eloy cc cstecissew ce 3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
PAS. Cy Nave 
(Railway)....... 5 Wisconsin P. S. C.......| 
10 Arbitratorsacusee ee Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899. 
UD TOM erent ajc 50 wearing | B. J. Arnold........... Coney Island & Brooklyn 
value adopted by P.S.C., N. Y. 
50 Henry Floy............| 8rd Ave. ease, adopted by 
Pa Sy C.7 Neve 
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APPROVED RATES USED IN ESTIMATING THEORETICAL DEPRECIATION.— 





Remarks 





Continued 
(Maintenance not included) 
Depreciation 
per cent. per 
Property year Authority 
Straight line 
Piping and Covering 4-44 Traction Val. Comm.... 
6 Boyde Arnoldo... acrcaine 
5 Henry: Hloysaes.iec. tiene 
5 Wisconsin P.8. C. 
5 Arbitrators’ 6 ideceieie sie « 
6% St. Louls PS) Gi.5.. 6. 
Poles (Steel)....... 2 Henryekloye goes tele sieve 
(Wood in con- 

CLete) cc eres « 5 Wisconsin P. §S. C. 
(Wood in earth).. 54-84 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
CEson) i. crohteectasus 24 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
(Wooden) Se lstes weave 10 AT DIGLALOLSNaiderteleence sc 

PUNENS Herciore cle etexcie = 5 Traction Val. Comm.... 
5 Bad wATNOld sae caes ct: 
5 Len yO Va velere ate ese einen 
(Small steam)... . 63 Wisconsin P. §S. C. 
5 ADDIGrALOLS tel parc cic sue tus.2 
6% St.Loulsse) 'S: ©). 510. 
Rolling Stock 
(Open ear bodies). 4 Trac. Val. Comm....... 

(Open trailer 

BOGIES). cies ess 4 Trac. Val. Comm....... 
(Closed car 

DOGIOS) eieyoxete ests 5 Trac. Val..Comm....... 
(@irucks) ss cee es ss 34 Trae. Val. Comm...... 
(Closed and open 

GATS Vee ertoretaie store 5 Be PATNONG cosets outs 
(Drucks).0<.6 0%. 5 Be PATH OIO jeic ss sien tone 

5 PLenrvslOVa. ci ecisercs ere 

(Car bodies and 

equipment)..... 6% Wisconsin P, S. C. 

MSEOCIC Di Nerecirarsiousrsie. 2 3 Traction Val. Comm.... 
(Steel) ircavetaneten 10 Bod. Arnold... - ore ie 











Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P.S.C., N.Y. 

3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
Pe isC. Ne Ye 


Street Lighting Contro- 
versy, Atlanta, Ga., 1899. 
Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


8rd Ave. case, adopted by 
PISe CiNe 


Street Lighting Con., At- 
lanta, Ga., 1899. 


Chicago Con. Trac. Co. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn, 
adopted by P.S. C., N. Y. 

3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
PSG Ne Ye: 


Street Lighting Con., At- 
lanta, Ga., 1899. 
Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


Chic. Con. Tract. Co. 
Chic. Con. Tract. Co. 
Chic. Con. Tract. Co. 
Chic. Con. Tract. Co. 


Coney Island & Brooklyn, 
adopted by P.S.C., N. Y. 
Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P.8.C., N. Y. 
8rd Ave. case, adopted by 

P.S.C., N. Y. 


Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P.S.C., N. Y. 
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APPROVED RATES USED IN ESTIMATING THEORETICAL DEPRECIATION.— 


Continued 


(Maintenance not included) 








Depreciation 
per cent. per 
Property year Authority | Remarks 
Straight line 
Stokers. 


(Fixed parts)..... 
(Moving parts)... 


Storage Batteries... . 


Switchboard and 
Wiring 


(Modern type)... 
(Obsolete type)... 


Telephones......... 


Track (Rail Joints). 


(Special work)... 
(Straight and 
special work)... 


(Straight and 
special work)... 


(Special work)... 
(Straight track) .. 


Transformers 
(Station Service) . 


Turbines 
(Steam)iaicea se 
(CWisitn) oso -ce ctec 
(Steam)......... 


on 


Oa 
olka 


10 


5 
5 
Dependent on 
observed wear 
Dependent on 
observed wear 
50 wearing 
value. 


50 wearing 
value. 
83 
53 








Traction Val. Comm... . 
Traction Val. Comm.... 
Henry Hloyea.sce cre 


Wisconsin P. §. C....... 
St:-LourseP ss Gien-eee 


Traction Val. Comm.... 
BadsArnold 2. qs01 


Henry Bloy2:. 4. 7. «1. 


Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Wisconsin P. S. C. 


St; Louis B.S. C.,:... 


Wisconsin P. S. C. 


Tract. Val. Comm..... 
Tract. Val. Comm..... 


Tract. Val. Comm..... 
Tract. Val. Comm..... 


Bd: Arnolde.cnccicsce 


Henry Hloyae<.-pene« 


Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Wisconsin P. S. C. 


Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Wisconsin P. S. C. 


St ebouis/PaSiiCrrnics 


Wisconsin P. §. C. 
Wisconsin P. S. C 


St. Louis P: S$. Ci... 








Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 


3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
Be SiaCi Nee 


Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P.S.C., N. Y. 

3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
PSC. Nye 


..| Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 


Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 

Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn 
adopted by P.S.C., N. Y. 


8rd Ave. case, adopted by 
PasaGe Ney 


Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 


Union Elec. L. & P. Co. 
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APPROVED RATES USED IN ESTIMATING THEORETICAL DEPRECIATION.— 








Concluded. 
(Maintenance not included) @ 
Depreciation 
per cent. per 
Property year Authority Remarks 
Straight line 
Wire 
Trolley Allowance of 80.5 Ibs. per 1000 ft. for wearing value, 
of No 1/0 wire Tract. Val. Comm. Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
Trolley pence of 106.8 for No. 2/0 Tract. Val. Comm. Chicago Con. Tract. Co. 
From observa- 
tion B. J. Arnold Coney Island & Brooklyn, 
adopted by P.S. C., N. Y. 
Wines 50 maintenance cost 
Henry Floy 3rd Ave. case, adopted by 
Pau Ne. Ve 
Trolley 1/0 under 1 minute headway 50 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Trolley 2/0 under 1 minute headway 40 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
Trolley 3/0 under 1 minute headway 334 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
W.P. 64 Wisconsin P. S. C. 
W.P 7s Arbitrators Street Lighting Con., At- 
lanta, Ga., 1899. 








Depreciation Accounts or Reserve Funds.—A recognition of 
the various classes of depreciation continuously at work on 
physical property with the means taken to compensate for 
deterioration or the conservation of the original investment, 
whether through expenditures made as a part of regular operating 
’ expense or from accumulated funds or even through assessments 
on investors—provided capitalization is not thereby increased— 
has no necessary connection with the bookkeeping classification 
of the expenses or the amounts that may or may not have 
accumulated in reserve funds. While wear and tear have com- 
monly been borne as a part of operating expense, it is equally 
important that the other classes of depreciation, or annual 
provision for accruing deterioration, be made a part of the cost 
of operation if the investment is to remain intact. In all cases 
involving a consideration of the expenses of keeping a property 
in operation, there should invariably be included allowances to 
cover all ultimate depreciation and replacement. For a small 
company or where relatively large proportions of the invested 
capital are locked up in few or single pieces of property, it is 
preferable to accumulate, in advance out of operating income, 
reserve funds from which to provide for all classes of deprecia- 

13 
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tion. But such method may be unnecessary and possibly an 
inexpedient. accounting complexity with large corporations, 
where the investments in any single piece of physical property 
are small relative to the totalinvestment. The truth of the above 
will be at once recognized from the following illustration. If the 
company which erected the Metropolitan Life Insurance building 
had only that property, it would be essential that funds should 
be laid aside annually in amounts sufficient to replace the original 
investment at the end of the useful life of said building. On the 
other hand, if all the surface railways, subways and elevated 
railways, electric light and gas companies doing business in 
ereater New York were a single corporation, it probably would 
be an éntirely unnecessary and useless accounting expense to 
maintain depreciation accounts and funds for the various pieces 
of physical property. It will be seen that the replacement of a 
considerable percentage of the trackage or a large amount of the 
rolling stock or even a complete power house, in the natural 
course of operation, would not make such draft upon the gross 
income or effect the annual operating expenses to such an extent 
as to jeopardize the net earnings.or unwarrantably increase the 
amounts regularly expended on account of depreciation. In 
brief, where the properties are large enough, depreciation be- 
comes only normal wear and tear. In every case, however, 
operating expenses should be made to provide for ultimate loss 
in value, whether reserve funds are accumulated or all depreci- 
ation is charged to the “wear and tear account.”’ It is on this 
theory that the Receiver of the Third Avenue Railway in New 
York City, operating a large property having numerous physical 
elements so that all deterioration became simply “ wear and tear”’ 
and a part of operating expenses, declined to obey the order 
of the Public Service Commission and provided no depreciation 
fund whatever, simply removing deterioration when it occurred 
and charging it as maintenance in operating expenses. Since its 
reorganization the Third Avenue Company has been ordered by 
the Commission to set up a depreciation fund consisting of 20 
per cent. of the annual gross income, but again the former 
Receiver now the President, has refused to comply with such an 
order. 

It has been the too frequent practice in the past to regard 
wear and tear as the only elements of depreciation chargeable to 
the operating expense and to charge capital account in whole or 
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in part with expenditures for age, inadequacy and obsolescence. 
The error of this procedure is now almost universally recognized 
and the injustice of such improper handling of depreciation to 
both the investor and the public being served is clearly illustrated 
in the following example. Assume that the depreciable property 
of a “going concern” represents an investment of $1,000,000 
upon which the average depreciation is 10 per cent. or $100,000 
a year, and the interest charges at 6 per cent. amount to $60,000 
a year. Consider two plans of operation first, that in which 
depreciation, except wear and tear, is not provided for as a part of 
operating expenses and that said depreciation, 7.e., renewals and 
replacements, is taken care of by the sale of additional securities. 
The second plan contemplates that all depreciation including 
wear and tear is included as a part of operating expenses. 
Results of the operation of these two plans will be as follows: 














TABLE XII 
1st plan capital | 2d plan capital ist plan paid by | 2d'plan paid by 
oe rae aa consumer each consumer each 
year year 

1st year.... $1,000,000 $1,000,000 $60,000 $160,000 
2d year.... 1,100,000 1,000,000 66,000 160,000 
3d year.... 1,200,000 1,000,000 72,000 160,000 
4th year.... 1,300,000 1,000,000 78,000 160,000 
5th year.... 1,400,000 1,000,000 84,000 160,000 
6th year.... 1,500,000 1,000,000 90,000 160,000 
7th year.... 1,600,000 1,000,000 96,000 160,000 
8th year.... 1,700,000 1,000,000 102,000 160,000 
, Oth year.... 1,800,000 1,000,000 108,000 160,000 
10th year.... 1,900,000 1,000,000 114,000 _160,000 
11th year.... 2,000,000 1,000,000 120,000 160,000 
12th year.... 2,100,000 1,000,000 126,000 160,000 
13th year.... 2,200,000 1,000,000 132,000 160,000 
14th year.... 2,300,000 1,000,000 138,000 160,000 
15th year.... 2,400,000 1,000,000 144,000 160,000 
16th year.... 2,500,000 1,000,000 150,000 160,000 
17th year.... 2,600,000 1,000,000 156,000 160,000 
18th year.... 2,700,000 1,000,000 162,000 160,000 
19th year.... 2,800,000 1,000,000 168,000 160,000 
20th year.... 2,900,000 1,000,000 174,000 160,000 

kk EP OK as x * x * OK OX KOK OX 
50th year.... 5,900,000 1,000,000 354,000 160,000 
Total paid by Consumers. . $10,350,000 $8,000,000 














From the above, it will be seen that, as regards the investor, 
under the second plan, he has his security unimpaired at the 
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end of the life of the apparatus; and under the first plan, the 
capitalization is constantly increasing and before many years, it 
equals an amount several times that of the actual security. 
As regards the consumer, under the second plan he apparently 
saves over $2,000,000 or 25 per cent. of the cost for exactly the 
same service rendered him under the first plan. It may be 
argued that the consumer may deposit $100,000 to his credit in 
the bank the first year, $94,000 the second year, and so on, thus 
having a sum at interest which will help carry the increased 
charges of later years. Even so his money must be tied up 
eternally and is therefore useless to him. 

Application of Depreciation.—In considering the subject of 
depreciation, it should be clearly understood and appreciated that 
the term is used with two entirely distinct and separate mean- 
ings as follows: 

1. Rate of Depreciation.—In the determination of an annual 
rate of deterioration, which is continuously reducing the worth of 
the property and may be desired merely for the purpose of 
estimating the proper amount to lay aside yearly in reserve 
funds. In this use of ‘depreciation,’ there is not usually 
included the amount of deterioration taken care of as a part of 
the regular operating expenses; that is, wear and tear, the term 
generally refers only to the deterioration due to age or inadequacy 
or obsolescence—any one of these terms but not the sum of them. 

2. Total of Depreciation.—In determining the total estimated 
deterioration of property at a given period, which amount is ob- 
tained for the purpose of deducting it from the cost—new or re- 
production—to obtain present value. In this use of the term, 
which is really the condition of being deteriorated, there may be 
included a consideration of all classes of depreciation; wear and 
tear, age, inadequacy, obsolescence, and deferred maintenance. 

There has been such marked development and improvement in 
all mechanical appliances, particularly along the electrical lines, 
that inadequacy and obsolescence have usually come into 
effect before age, and in consequence, knowledge of the deprecia- 
tion of all electrical properties due to age has not yet been fully 
established. _ This results from the fact that the amount of data 
relating to electrical properties which is available, showing by 
specific reference the date both of installation and abandonment 
through “age” is remarkably small. It should be widely col- 
lected and correlated. 
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The determination of depreciation due to inadequacy and 
obsolescence is a particularly delicate matter, it depends so 
largely on local conditions and especially upon individual judg- 
ment and equipoise. Inadequacy and obsolescence usually 
develop so quickly that very frequently the property in question 
becomes inadequate or obsolete within a few weeks or months, 
and has depreciated to scrap value almost as soon as these 
classes of depreciation are recognized; a space of time entirely 
too brief in which to apply ordinary methods of offsetting de- 
preciation. Thus it will be recognized that an attempt to 
prognosticate on inadequacy and obsolescence over considerable 
periods in advance of their appearance is little more than a guess, 
even by the most experienced. 

There is urgent necessity for coéperation by manufacturers, 
consulting engineers and operators of public utility properties for 
the purpose of collecting data available as to the depreciation 
of physical property of all classes used by public utilities. The 
information should be so collected as to make clear the causes of 
depreciation and the rate at which it has progressed. For 
example, wear and tear would probably have to become sub- 
divided into maintenance and accident, otherwise a serious acci- 
dent would make abnormal increase in the wear and tear de- 
terioration. Obsolescence might be divided so as to show whether 
the obsolescence was caused by city ordinance or the invention 
of new apparatus. In obtaining age depreciation, care must be 
exercised that the apparatus is abandoned through exhaustion 
of life, not through inadequacy or obsolescence. 

In determining the total amount of deterioration due to in- 
adequacy and obsolescence, only those elements of the property 
which have clearly and unequivocally so depreciated should be 
written off to this account, because as previously stated, opinions 
of engineers on this subject may differ honestly but widely. 
On the other hand, in determining the rate of depreciation for 
making provision covering inadequacy and obsolescence, the 
leaning should be to the other side; that is, the engineer should 
be sure to provide a rate high enough to take care of these classes 
of depreciation out of the operating income; for the reason that 
in this case, the expert is endeavoring to forestall the future and 
he must be conservative in protecting the property; otherwise, 
a sudden development of inadequacy or obsolescence will result 
in an abnormal depreciation expense without funds to take care 
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of same. No unfairness will result from a liberal annual allow- 
ance to provide for depreciation as any too rapid accumulation of 
funds would result merely in a revision of the rate. 

As the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue provides that 
reduction in value authorized for depreciation ‘‘shall include 
all expense items under the. various heads acknowledged as 
liabilities,” it will be seen that the proper understanding of the 
question of depreciation is a vital one for those connected with 
corporation management because if no depreciation fund is set 
up, nothing can be included in the cost of operation as necessary 
to provide for depreciation, as would be essential in a case in- 
volving rate regulation for example. Moreover, the State Pub- 
lic Service Commissions are now generally requiring the setting 
up of depreciation accounts and reserves on a basis to be de- 
cided by each corporation itself, thus necessitating a thorough 
understanding of the various phases of the theory of depreciation. 

1. Rate of Depreciation—“ The amount that should be charged off 
annually for depreciation is difficult to determine. The life of the 
various classes of property depends very largely upon the original 
quality of the same, the location, the kind of usage to which it is sub- 
jected, the amount expended for ordinary or current repairs, the prompt- 
ness of these repairs, and upon other factors of this character. In 
addition to this, there is also the question of obsolescence, or such 
changes as become necessary because of new inventions or because of 
changes in the art. In the electrical field in particular such changes 
are very frequent. * * * It is usually held that from 5 to 10 per cent. 
on the investment is required yearly to meet depreciation of all kinds, 
depending upon conditions. When current repairs are light, it is 
probable that the amount to be set aside will closely approach the latter 
figure; when current repairs are heavy and the property kept in good 
condition, the former figure may be sufficient. A great deal depends 
upon the conditions under which the plant is operating. It is probable 
that the actual amount that is needed by any particular plant can be 
determined only through pspenicnce and by a close study of all the 
facts involved.”’! 

The manner of determining the amount to be set aside for 
annual depreciation varies, there being three general methods 
recognized. 

a. An estimate based on a percentage of the cost of the prop- 
erty being depreciated. Said percentage is such that either on 


‘Decision of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, June 2, 1908. 
City of Dodgeville vs. Dodgeville Electric Light & Power Co. 
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a straight line or one of the sinking fund bases heretofore de- 
scribed it will be sufficient to provide a fund which, together 
with the scrap valtie, will replace the property in question. 
Such method of providing depreciation funds has been adopted 
for example by the Madison (Wisc.) Gas and Electric Co. The 
Special Master in the Columbus, Ohio case held that the amount 
of operating expenses chargeable to depreciation should be 
“5 per cent. of the total cost of the plant including real estate, real 
estate constituting but 7 per cent. of the total valuation.’”’ 

The present laws of Massachusetts provide in respect to munici- 
pally owned gas or electric plants, that there shall be included 


an amount for 


“depreciation equal to 3 per cent. of the cost of the plant exclusive of 
land and water power appurtenant thereto.” 


b. A fixed percentage of the gross earnings. This is a very 
convenient and quite widely used method. It has the advantage 
of regulating the amount provided for depreciation in accordance 
with the gross income but a fund so provided, may have no 
proper relation to the deterioration actually taking place in the 
property because it is fixed entirely independently of the invested 
values. This method is sometimes taken to include wear and 
tear and sometimes not. The practice in this regard is illustrated 
by the practice of the companies in the following Table WE 


TABLE XIII 


ee ee 


Name of company 


Per cent. of gross revenue 
expended or appropriated for 











Maintenance Depreciation 

Milwaukee companies: 

Railway departments.......-.+.+---+s+eeeeeees a3 9.9 

Gas, electric light and steam heat departments... 6.15 8.12 
United Railways Company of St. Louis............ 13267 10.0 
Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis........ 4.95 16.0 
Suburban Electric Light & Power Co...........--- TAO 10.85 
Detroit Edison Company and subsidiaries. .......... 6.45 10.23 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co........- 7.00 10.0 
Chicago Street Railways. .........-.+-+seeeeeres 6.00 8.0 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.........--+.+++++++ 





Undivided 15. 





1 Columbus Railway and Light Company 
of Special Master in the Circuit Court of U. 
Eastern Division, page 43. 


vs. City of Columbus, Report 
S. Southern District, of Ohio, 
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c. On the basis of kilowatt-hours output or car-miles run. 
For example the New York Edison Company charges off monthly 
for renewals and replacements, etc., an amount equal to 
1 per cent. per kilowatt hour on current sold to general consumers 
in addition to wear and tear. In Cleveland, 5 cents per car 
mile is provided to cover both maintenance and other deteriora- 
tion. In Brooklyn, the subsidiaries of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System allow amounts varying from 2.7 cents to 4.4 cents 
per car mile for equipment of surface roads and from 1.4 cents 
to 2 cents per car mile for equipment of either elevated or partly 
elevated railways; from 2.2 cents to 2.4 cents per car mile for way 
and structures for surface roads; from 1.1 cents to 1.8 cents for 
elevated or partly elevated railways, to cover not only obsoles- 
cence, inadequacy, renewals and replacements but also repairs 
and maintenance. 

In estimating depreciation where approximate results only 
are desired, it is quicker and more convenient to disregard scrap 
value and consider only cost in determining the principle to 
which the rate of depreciation or the amount of depreciation 
obtained is to be applied. The better and more refined method 
is to consider scrap value, which must first be deducted from the 
cost, and the remainder used as the principal to which to apply 
the rate to obtain the amount of depreciation. 

2. Total Depreciation.—In order to determine at any given 
time the total amount of depreciation that has taken place in 
physical property, the cost—either original or reproduction— 
must be determined and from this subtract the total estimated 
amount of depreciation. In determining the total sum of depre- 
ciation, all articles or property included in the inventory, which 
are not reasonably held for future expansion of the business or 
held at scrap value, awaiting sale, which have been “laid aside 

_and thrown away” and for which “new machinery and new 
construction has been substituted,’’! together with such de- 
terioration as results from wear and tear and existing Inadequacy 
or obsolescence and any deferred maintenance, must be taken in 
order to obtain the aggregate absolute depreciation. From the 
cost should then be deducted this absolute depreciation in order 
to obtain the present, real or service value of the property. If it 


*People ex rel. Binghamton Light, Heat and Power Co. vs. Stevens 
Appellate Division, New York, Third Dept., March Term, 1911. (Not 
reported.) ; 
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is desired to go further than this and obtain a theoretically de- 
preciated value, as has been done in many instances, the absolute 
depreciation determined, as above, must be increased by a 
theoretical depreciation determined by the use of estimated 
amounts of deterioration in accordance with curves 3, 4 or 5 
of Fig. 5, or some other preferred method, to cover assumed 
deterioration for age and non-existent but expected, inad- 
equacy or obsolescence. 

In determining the value of the physical property at any 
given time, the theoretical depreciated condition is obtained by 
consideration of the following items: 


A Cost to reproduce, or original cost. 
B Scrap value. 
C Wearing value. 

D Wear and tear. 

E Age. 

F Inadequacy. 

G Obsolescence. 

H Deferred maintenance. 

I Remaining wearing value. 

J Present value. 





C= A minus B 
fe 
or 
f=C minus (D+; Ff | 
or 
| @ 
J=I+8B 


In obtaining the “remaining wearing value” (J), it will be 
noted that “age” or “inadequacy” or “obsolescence” (£ 
or F or G) is used in the formula, but not the sum of these . 
quantities. The reason for this will be recognized from a con- 
sideration of the accompanying diagram, Fig. 7. 

Let O C, that is B D equal scrap value, and O A, the cost, 
either original cost or cost to reproduce new. Assuming the 
line O B, that is, C D, represents the length of life of the property 
under consideration, the line 2 represents “theoretical” de- 
preciation due to age, on a “straight line” basis (which may well 
be replaced by either sinking fund method—curves 4 and 5 
of Fig. 5), and this element, age, would ordinarily be the rate 
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of depreciation used unless inadequacy or obsolescence comes into 
effect. For the purpose of illustration, assume that line 1 
represents rate of depreciation due to inadequacy and line 3 
depreciation due to obsolescence. At a glance it will be seen 
that as the apparatus in question would be abandoned because 
of inadequacy some five years before, it would be abandoned 
for age, and as it would become decrepit and have to be aban- 
doned on that account before obsolescence came into play, that 


Dollars 





inadequacy alone of the three classes of depreciation under con- 
sideration is to be taken into account. At a given period, say 
10 years, from installation, the vertical distance from the point 
indicating 10 years, will indicate by intersection with the proper 
curve, the theoretical amount of obsolescence, age and inade- 
quacy; but the sum of these would be greater than the original 
cost showing clearly that the depreciation which will first cause 
the abandoning of the article in question, should alone be con- 
sidered, in addition to wear and tear, and deferred maintenance. 

The above sets forth the general method of applying the 
theory of depreciation when the proper and total amount’ of 
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deterioration is obtained, without regard to whether one is con- 
sidering the sales value, service value, or theoretical deprecia- 
tion. It is office work entirely; but on the other hand, the 
determination of the amount of depreciation in a given property 
is not office work and not principally so. All authorities agree 
that no exact estimate of the amount of depreciation of physical 
property could be obtained without personal, visual examina- 
tion supported by broad experience and sound judgment; and it 
is for this reason, because of the personal equation, that experts 
differ so widely as to results. 

The fallacy of attempting to determine absolute present value 
by deducting from the cost to reproduce new or original cost, 
the value at a given age, as indicated by curves 3, 4 or 5, in 
Fig. 8, will be at once apparent from a consideration of the 
following: 

Assume that the “ present value” of a given piece of property 
is desired, which has an estimated life of 20 years, 10 years 
having already expired. If at the several points there be taken 
on curves 3, 4 and 5, respectively represented by the “straight 
line” and “sinking fund” methods, the depreciation of the 
same property at the same time, we iar three decidedly different 

values depending on which curve is used, and if three differ- 
~ ent engineers estimating the present value, each adopt a different 
curve, they are prepared to go on the cel and testify to three 
different values of the property in question, which of course, is an 
absurdity and makes them ridiculous. As a matter of fact, the 
apparatus in question can have only one value or another 
neither of which will depend on the method adopted for accum- 
ulating funds for which all these curves are useful; but upon 
whether the apparatus is being valued for what it would bring 
when sold for use elsewhere, as shown by curves 1 and 2, or its 
worth for use in connection with the purpose for which it was 
installed, as may be shown by curve 6, or its cost of replacement. 

Very many authorities agree that in making an os of the 
amount of depreciation effective in any property, ‘‘used or 
useful,” there should at least be included in the amount to be 
pedicced, an estimate of the amount of wear and tear, deferred 
maintenance, if any, also scrap value of property that has been 
worn out or uperedel as well as inadequate or obsolete property 
provided it is still inventoried. 
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‘““Where equipment not actually part of the producing plant has been 
retained and serves as an emergency or reserve unit, it is properly in- 
cluded as property used and useful in serving the public. Equipment, 
however, which has been cast aside for larger units, more adapted to the 
present use of the plant, or which has been abandoned as impracticable, 
cannot be included as a part of the valuation serving as a basis for 
adjustment of rates.’’! 


The only allowable exception to the inclusion of inadequate 
or obsolete property as a part of depreciation, is where inade- 
quacy or obsolescence has so suddenly and largely effected a 
property that its earnings have not permitted the writing off, 
at the time or since, such developed depreciation; then in such 
cases it may be that capitalization or earning basis should not 
be reduced by taking account of any such depreciation. This 
principle has been established by the United States Circuit 
Court where it held that in considering the cost of reproduction 
new, $2,000,000, the value of old street railways that had been 
replaced, should be allowed for and included.? 

A similar view was expressed by the Supreme Court in the 
opinion written by Justice Brewer in 1894. 


“Tt is not always reasonable to cast the entire burden of the deprecia- 
tion on those*who have invested their money in railroads. Take the 
Union Pacific Railway, for illustration. At the time the government 
created the corporation, to induce the building of this transcontinental 
road through a largely unoccupied territory, it loaned to the company 
$16,000 a mile; taking as security therefor a second lien on the property 
and granting to the corporation the right to create a prior lien to an 
equal amount, which was done. There is testimony tending to show 
that the road in Nebraska could be built to-day for $20,000 a mile. 
Would it be full justice to the government, would it satisfy the common 
sense of right and wrong, would it be reasonable, for the State of 
Nebraska to so reduce the rates that the earnings of the road would only 
pay ordinary interest on $20,000 a mile, and so, the holders of the first 
lien being paid their interest, the government be forced to be content 
with only interest on one-fourth of its investment? Or, to put the case 
in a little stronger light, suppose the promoter of this enterprise had 
been some private citizen who had advanced his $16,000 a mile as the 


*In re-Application of the Darlington Electric Light and Water Power 
Company for Authority to Increase Rates. Decision and Order of Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, June 17, 1910. 

2U. S. Circuit Court in the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co. 
vs. City of Milwaukee, 87 Fed. 577. 
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second lien, and that the road could be constructed to-day for only 
$16,000 a mile. Would it be reasonable and just to so reduce rates as 
to simply pay to the holders of the first lien reasonable interest, and 
leave him without any recompense for his investment?’ 


Whether or not ‘theoretical depreciation” should be in- 
cluded as part of the total depreciation in determining fair 
value of physical property is a mooted question. The Public 
Service Commissions have rather leaned to the opinion that 
such depreciation should be considered in determining fair 
value. On the other hand, many, if not all, of the court de- 
cisions are against such inclusion of theoretical depreciation. 
This is indicated by the decision of the Supreme Court sustaining 
the Master’s opinion in the famous Consolidated Gas case of 
New York City. The Master says, regarding the testimony of 
the expert for the plaintiff, Mr. Marks, and for the defendant, 
Mr. Mayer, that 


“Mr. Marks did not particularly regard the extént of depreciation 
actually existing, but assumed a theoretical deterioration of the sup- 
posed life of the plant. He testified: 


‘Depregiation results from several causes. The most ordinary 
one is decay or wear and tear, as observed. There is another factor 
which is inadequacy, owing to the increase of the business. There 
is also another cause of depreciation, obsolescence, which is due 
to the changes in the arts and in the methods and in the general 
growth of scientific knowledge; if a works built at a certain period is 
kept in perfect repair, meaning by that, always restored to their 
original condition, and in good working condition, there remains, 
assuming that, a depreciation due to both obsolescence and to 
inadequacy.’ 


“In this view he made estimates on the theory of the cost of final 
replacement to cover such inadequacy or obsolescence, ranging from 
25 per cent. to 60 per cent. and based on a supposed life of 120 years 
for the plant. The discrepancy between his valuations and those of 
Mr. Mayer is largely due to their different methods of estimating 
depreciation. He said: 


‘Mr. Mayer does not differ largely from my own figures of 
structural cost. You may say for all ordinary purposes they 
coincide, with the exception of the gas holders and even there they 
do not differ largely. It is the question of depreciation entirely.’ 


1 Ames vs. Union Pacific Railway Company, 64 Fed. 165. 
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‘‘As will hereafter appear, it is proper in the administration of a 
manufacturing plant to take depreciation of the character above 
described into account and provide against it by setting aside a reserve 
fund from current earnings. For the purpose of determining present 
value, however, particularly on the basis of cost of reproduction, the 
method followed by Mr. Marks does not commend itself. It appears 
from the record, without substantial dispute, that while certain of the 
plants and apparatus may not be in perfect repair, they are as a whole 
in efficient operating condition, and that a large proportion of their 
capacity is represented by the latest pattern of water gas apparatus 
installed within the last few years. * * * 

“The fact thus being that the plants are in good order and operating 
efficiently, it does not appear reasonable, for the purposes of this case, 
to charge them with a theoretical deficiency so great, as, if actually 
existing, would make their successful operation a practical impossibility. 
An estimate of depreciation like those of Mr. Edgerton and Mr. Mayer, 
based on a detailed examination of the property as it stands to-day, 
affords in my opinion a more fair and practicable method to be followed 
in determining its value.”’’ 


From the above, which is probably as full an exposition 
of the proper basis for estimating depreciation as ever passed 
by the Supreme Court, several important points would seem to be 
made clear: 

a. Depreciation should be determined by personal inspection 
rather than by theoretical estimate. 

b. Property that is in good order and operating efficiently, 
although not new, need not necessarily be depreciated, at least 
in rate cases. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Consolidated Gas 
case has not been given due consideration in the matter of 
depreciation as against the same court’s decision in the Knox- 
ville Water case, although both decisions were rendered the 
same day. In the writer’s opinion there is no contradiction 
between these decisions as to the meaning of “fair value” or 
method of allowing for depreciation if the decisions are fairly 
interpreted. 

An examination of the Master’s Report in the Knoxville 
case shows that in obtaining the value of the property on which 
he estimated the rate of return, he used higher unit prices than 
the average; he included over $22,000 worth of service connec- 


1 Master’s Report, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. Filed June 24, 
1907. 
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tions, which had been donated by the water consumers; also 
$2000 as a ‘“‘contingent allowance for bad bottom,” and he did 
not make any deduction for wear and tear, deferred maintenance, 
inadequacy or obsolescence, adding the sum of both complete and 
incomplete depreciation to the estimated value of the surviving 
plant in order to obtain the value which he used as the basis 
of rates. As the Supreme Court clearly states, it did not attempt 
to decide how much of the Master’s value of the tangible property 
should have been diminished by the depreciation which the 
property had undergone, stating it would be improper that 
“the amounts of complete and incomplete depreciation should be 
added to the present value of the surviving parts” in order to 
obtain the total plant value to be used as a basis of rate making. 
This position is further explained by the following quotation: 


“The cost of reproduction is one way of ascertaining the present 
value of a plant like that of a water corhpany, but that test would lead 
to obviously incorrect results if the cost of reproduction is not diminished 
by the depreciation which has come from age and use.’’! 


Is it not clear that in this case the Supreme Court consistent 
with its decision in the Consolidated Gas case was pointing 
out that such deterioration as that due to complete depreciation 
also “use” that is, wear and tear, also deferred maintenance, 
inadequacy, obsolescence, age—in the sense that the life had com- 
pletely expired—must be estimated and deducted from replace- 
ment cost in determining fair present value? If not, and the 
Knoxville Water case properly construed means that present 
value is to be obtained by deducting the theoretical depreciation 
from cost, how is it made consistent with the decision in the gas 
case? 

It would seem that however useful considerations of life 
of property may be in establishing annual rates of deterioration, 
theoretical depreciation has no place in determining the basis for 
fixing rates of return. If so, by what method is theoretical de- 
preciation to be determined? At which month in the life of the 
physical property which extends over years is the present value 
to be estimated? Assume that the life of a large part of a com- 
plete property is 20 years, then at the end of 19 years and 6 
months, if theoretical depreciation is considered, the present 


1JIn the Knoxville Water Case (City of Knoxville vs. Water Company, 
212 UW: S., 1). 
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value of the property would be small and the rates based thereon 
would include nothing in the way of return on the large part 
of the property, still 100 per cent. useful, a year thereafter 
the property being entirely replaced and new, the rates would 
be incomparably higher and between these two extremes, 
the rates will fluctuate depending on the year or the month 
in which the present value is estimated. Consider two sur- 
face railways running out parallel avenues from the center 
of a city to the suburbs, both alike in construction but one 10 
years old and the other put in operation within a year. If 
theoretical depreciation is considered the present values of these 
two properties are quite different, the older road being worth 
appreciably less than the new road, although the original cost of 
installation may have been the same in both cases. Under 
such circumstances, is the older road to be allowed to charge 
only a four-cent fare, assuming that that gives a fair return on 
the estimated present value, while the new road must charge a 
five-cent fare for the same return on its estimated value? What 
would be the result practically of such method of fixing rates? 
The old road would be swamped with business and the new road 
would be unable to maintain its earnings. Again, the theoretical 
present value of the property of a lighting company might be 
found to be 50 per cent. of the cost new but such value would 
not properly represent its worth in service to the public because 
it would probably be in such poor condition that continuous 
and satisfactory service could not be rendered and the real worth 
and service to the public would be very much below 50 per cent. 
On the other hand, through extravagant management, and the 
replacing of partly worn out apparatus before economically 
necessary and the incurrence of abnormally high maintenance 
charges in order to maintain the theoretical present value of the 
property at say 90 or 95 per cent., there would result unnecessarily 
high operating expenses and unwarrantable charges upon the 
public merely for the sake of maintaining a theoretical high 
present value on which a fair rate of return must be allowed. 
A property of this kind maintained at an abnormally high 
present-value worth, would be of no greater service to the public 
than one of which the present-value worth might be only 75 per 
cent., whereas the burden to the public in maintaining the former 
property would be very much higher than the latter. Can such 
fanciful and variable bases be intended by the Supreme Court to 
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be taken as that on which rates are to be estimated and regulated? 
Such conclusion would be illogical, unreasonable and unfair. 
Provided a property is kept, in good order and at 100 per cent. 
working efficiency so as to render service to the public equivalent 
to that of a new plant, the question of rates or value of property 
in its service to the public has absolutely nothing to do with the 
amount of reserve funds the corporation may or may not have 
accumulated. The value of any physical property, as must of 
course be recognized, has no relation whatever to the amount of 
money a corporation may have to its credit in the bank, nor have 
rates for service, as far as we have ever heard, been based on 
the amount of a company’s surplus or reserve funds. While 
appraiser must be quick to recognize loss of value where it ac- 
tually exists and to make deductions for property that has been 
worn out or superseded, he should not be misled into including 
hypothetical or academic values. 

The confused state of mind that prevails with regard to the 
application of depreciation in determining present value, results 
largely from the misapplication of principles established by the 
Courts in rate cases. These decisions expressly provide that 
allowances to cover the deterioration of all sorts including ulti- 
mate replacement, are to be provided out of operating income; 
citations supporting this view are too numerous to mention but 
a quotation from the Knoxville Water case, referred to above, 
is particularly pertinent in this connection. 


“The company is not bound to see its property gradually waste, 
without making provisions out of earnings for replacement. It is 
entitled to see that from earnings the value of the property invested is 
kept unimpaired, so that at the end of any given term of years, the 
original investment remains as it was at the beginning.’’* 


In view of the perplexed state of mind and contradictory 
decisions that exist, the clear thinking and fair decision of the 
St. Louis Public Service Commission is refreshing. The quota- 
tion is a brief summary of their method of determining present 
value—which did not include deductions for mere age—in fixing 
fair rates to be charged by the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company of St. Louis. 

“In depreciating to arrive at the present value of the depreciable 
property, the Commission does not consider it fair to make deductions 


1 Knoxville vs. Water Company 212 U.§., 1. 
14 
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for anything but the present physical condition, and for items where it 
is plainly apparent that the property has become obsolete or inadequate. 
The usual estimate of the life of different parts of a public service prop- 
erty, so far as they deal with obsolescence or inadequacy, are extremely 
problematical and these elements should not be generally taken into 
account in determining present value.’’? 


Appreciation.—It is usually held that if corporation property 
is debited with depreciation, it should be credited with apprecia- 
tion. From a superficial consideration, this would seem to be 
fair, and logical, but as a matter of fact, appreciation is not the 
antithesis of depreciation, as generally used. There are certain 
items of property which increase or appreciate in value, such as 
road-bed, or real estate, quite independently of its life, whereas, 
plants depreciate through deterioration, not by reason of reduc- 
tion in value. Thus it will be seen that there would be no proper 
use of the term “depreciation,” in reference to real estate. The 
Courts have generally recognized appreciation in all values, 
based on cost of reproduction, or present value, as properly 
included as a part of capitalization. 


‘‘When property is valued for the purpose last stated, it is clear that 
the owner thereof is entitled to the benefit of any appreciation in value 
above the original cost and the cost of improvements, which is due to 
what may be termed natural causes. If improvements made in the 
vicinity of the property, the growth of city or town where it is located, 
the building of railroads, the development of the surrounding country 
and other like causes, give property an increased value, the owner can- 
not be deprived of such income by legislative action which prevents him 
from realizing an income commensurate with the enhanced value of his 
property.’’? 


Public Service Commissions in some instances have considered 
that appreciation or increase in value should be credited to 
income,’ or carried as a surplus; eventually such appreciation 
carried as surplus would go to stockholders as dividends or pro- 
ceeds, in case the property were sold, but under the latter condi- 
tion the purchasers would be obliged to capitalize the apprecia- 


* Report of St. Louis Public Service Commission to the Municipal As- 
sembly of St. Louis on Rates for Electric Light and Power, 1911. 

* Cotting vs. Kansas City Stock Yards. 82 Fed., 839. 

*Case No. 1260. E.G. Baltz vs. Brooklyn Borough Gas Company. Case 
No. 1273. J. G. Mayhew vs. Kings County Lighting Company. Public 
Service Commission, First District, New York. 
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tion so that there would seem to be no objection to doing this at 
any time the amount of appreciation was determined. 

Fifty Per Cent. Method.—An approximate but quick, conven- 
ient and inexpensive method of estimating theoretical deprecia- 
tion of certain classes of physical property has been used in some 
utility appraisals and may be called ‘The Fifty Per Cent. 
Method.”’ While the method or slight modifications of it may 
be fair under certain conditions, it is not generally applicable 
and must be used with discretion. The system was originally 
suggested from a consideration of the mortality or life tables 
used by the Insurance Companies, which are based on average 
results. The theory of figuring depreciation based on “ mortality 
tables of structures,” is clearly set forth in the quotation from 
the report of the Railroad Commission of Washington in the 
following pages. As a general rule, it may be accepted that it is 
never desirable to determine depreciation without a more or less 
complete inspection of the physical condition of the property 
under consideration, but the Fifty Per Cent. Method by reason 
of its simplicity and prompt derivation of results, its freedom 
from any reliance on individual judgment or bias when sup- 
ported by some necessary inspection has strong claims to pro- 
nounced advantages for certain work and in any case may be a 
desirable check to other methods. It has been used by Professor 
M. E. Cooley in connection with his figuring depreciation, in the 
Michigan State appraisal, B. J. Arnold, for estimating theoretical 
depreciation in connection with appraisal work he did for the 
Public Service Commission, First District, State of New York, 
the writer in a similar way in the preparation of statements sub- 
mitted at hearings before the Public Service Commission in 
connection with the reorganization of the Third Avenue Railway 
in New York City, and the general principles, somewhat modified, 
by H. P. Gillette in the appraisal work he conducted for the State 
of Washington. It has also, as a method, been approved by the 
Master Car Builders’ Association, in connection with the appraisal 
of rolling stock. 

To apply the Fifty Per Cent. Method of estimating theoretical 
depreciation, it will be recognized that a fundamental principal 
for its use is that the property being depreciated shall include a 
large number of similar parts, all of which are subject to practi- 
cally the same rate of deterioration. For example, in its appli- 
cation to a transmission line, the poles all should be of the same 
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material, wood or iron, with cross arms of similar character and 
of approximately uniform dimensions and the installation must 
have been made for a sufficiently long period to insure that the 
annual expense for maintenance and repair is practically uniform. 
This condition is only reached after property has been in use a 
considerable length of time, certainly 5 and preferably 10 or 
15 years in the instance cited, so that the parts are being re- 
newed piece-meal and it is possible to find some poles, cross 
arms and braces just ready to be replaced, others new, having 
been replaced within a few days or weeks, and between these 
extremes, all stages or conditions. Other classes of property to 
which this method of depreciation might be applied are rails, 
ties, the similar sizes of transformers, meters, arc lamps, boiler 
tubes, street railway motors, etc. It has been argued that 
the rule could not be properly applied to small transformers, 
meters and arc lamps, because these are replaced largely through 
obsolescence, but the cost of replacement when eventually 
renewed, does not effect the value at the time of the appraisal, 
because, if the apparatus under consideration is obsolete, the 
value thereof must be taken as scrap value, and if the apparatus 
is not obsolete, its value might be an average condition determin- 
able by the application of the Fifty Per Cent. Method. In the 
application of this rule to boiler tubes, for example, it would 
probably be necessary to ascertain by inspection whether all the 
tubes could be taken collectively, as in an average condition, an 
inspection of boilers might prove that only those tubes in the 
lower first or second rows were being replaced and that the upper 
tubes would last indefinitely, so that the Fifty Per Cent. rule 
could only fairly be applied to the lower tubes being replaced. 
In the same way it may be found that mains and services of a 
Gas Company, in certain localities, depreciate fairly rapidly, due 
for example to electrolysis and therefore to depreciate the whole 
property, 50 per cent. would be absurd. The essential con- 
sideration in the use of the Fifty Per Cent. Method is that all parts 
of the property have been at least once renewed, contain a large 
number of similar parts and the annual maintenance account has 
reached a fairly uniform amount. It will be seen that the method 
is at once fallacious if applied to the buildings of a corporation 
which owns a few buildings, because all parts would not have 
been renewed, no repair account would reach its normal maxi- 
mum which had not included the renewal of each building at 
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least once, and each separate building would probably be quite 
distinctive and unlike every other building so that none of the 
conditions under which the rule is applicable obtain. In the 
same way the rule ordinarily could not be applied even to engines 
or generators, because usually they are too few in number— 
except for the very largest organizations—to permit their being 
replaced without abnormally affecting the amount annually 
appropriated on account of depreciation. 

The net result of the application of the Fifty Per Cent. Method is 
at once apparent; 50 per cent. of the cost, less salvage, will be 
immediately written off as depreciation. 

The use of the Fifty Per Cent. Method demonstrates very 
clearly that it applies to theoretical depreciation only. It has 
been suggested that when the Receiver of the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company of New York refused to provide a fund for 
depreciation on the basis that all deterioration in such a large 
property was properly being charged as the maintenance, he 
therefore applied the Fifty Per Cent. Method to his entire system 
and ‘‘in effect inventories his property then and there at 50 per 
cent. of its replacement value.”’ Such method of appraisal, in 
determining the present value, would, by a most cursory exami- 
nation of the property, demonstrate as well as anything can, that 
“theoretical depreciation” is purely theoretical. 

In the appraisal made by Mr. H. P. Gillette for the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Washington, a modification of the 
Fifty Per Cent. Method was used in determining depreciation, 
through the application of what he termed ‘mortality tables of 
structures.”” The method used is fully explained in the Commis- 
sion’s Report as follows: 


“Tn estimating the present or depreciated value of structures, rolling 
stock, etc., both Michigan and Wisconsin had sent experts into the field 
to estimate the percentage of present value of each unit. In this man- 
ner 40,000 freight cars were inspected in Michigan, and their ‘present 
value’ estimated. To me this seemed to be not only a useless procedure, 
but very erroneous. Aside from the great expense of thus inspecting 
each car and structure, I was influenced by a belief in the far greater 
accuracy of applying what might be termed ‘mortality tables of struc- 
tures.’ If the age of a man is known, his expectations of life can be 
estimated from mortality tables. Insurance companies do not have 
their doctors guess at the man’s probable life. The doctor merely 
reports the man as not suffering from disease, and the insurance com- 
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pany having the man’s age, applies its mortality tables. In like manner, 
it seemed to me, the ‘present value’ of a car or locomotive could be 
accurately estimated if its present age were known. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that a freight car has a useful life exceeding 20 or 25 years. 
If the average car has a life of 25 years, it loses 4 per cent. of its life every 
year. Hence by multiplying its age in years by 4 per cent., its lost life 
or depreciation is accurately ascertained; and, by subtracting this de- 
preciation from 100, the remainder will give its ‘present value’ expressed 
as a percentage of its value new. ¥ 

“T believed that it would be far less expensive to ascertain the age 
of each car and each structure from the records of the companies, and to 
estimate the present value by the methods just explained than to inspect 
each structure in the field. This proved to be the case, and it effected a 
very substantial saving in the cost of the appraisal, while, at the same 
time, it yielded more reliable results. 

“‘In some cases the records in the engineering office of the railways did 
not show the ages of existing structures, but in such cases their account- 
ing records showed the dates when structures were built, or when cars 
were purchased. 

“Tf practically all the structures shown in the accounting records are 
still in existence, and the money expended each year for each class of 
structure is known, it is a very simple matter to figure the average age 
of the money invested in such structures which, after all, is what is 
needed in estimating present value. To illustrate, suppose there are a 
number of station buildings in existence, whose age is not known. 
Suppose, however, that $10,500 was spent for such buildings in 1896, 
$20,000 in 1900, and $5000 in 1902. Then in 1906, the average age of 
the money invested in these buildings is ascertained thus: 


$10,500 X10 yrs. equals $105,000 one year. 
$20,000 X 6 yrs. equals 120,000 one year. 
$5,000 X 4 yrs. equals 20,000 one year. 


“This gives a total of $35,500 invested seven years; for $245,000 
divided by 35,500 gives seven years approximately. 

“This rule to be followed in all such cases is to multiply the money 
expended each year for structures of a given class by the age in years, 
add all these products together, and divide by the total cost of all the 
structures under consideration. The quotient is the average age of all 
the structures, or, more strictly speaking, the average age of the money 
invested in the structures. If some of the structures are no longer in 
existence, this method can still be applied. Take railway cross-ties 
for example. Ascertain the total value of cross-ties in the track, then 
go back through the records of the tie renewals, by years, until the total 
cost of the renewals adds up to the total value of ties now in the track. 
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Then compute the average age as above shown. If the price of ties has 
fluctuated, ascertain the actual price paid, and reduce all yearly expendi- 
tures for renewals to the present price.” 


DEPRECIATION OF NON-PHYSICAL VALUES 


The percentages added to structural costs to cover engineering, 
incidentals, contingencies, etc., in order to obtain the total value 
of the physical property have usually been considered an inherent 
part of the cost of the physical property and treated as such in 
connection with its depreciation. As applied to certain parts of 
the property, this method of figuring depreciation is undoubtedly 
a correct procedure and for the sake of simplicity and consist- 
ency may be recommended, but as a matter of fact, the invest- 
ment necessarily made for the original engineering in connection 
with certain parts of the physical equipment, for example, road- 
bed and track, still remains there and is as much a part of the 
property as the real estate, although the rails and ties, which 
have been cited, may have been many times relain and paid for 
out of and as a part of operating expenses. It would seem less 
unreasonable to leave such engineering investments undepre- 
ciated than it is to leave undepreciated expenditures, which 
when made have nothing physical to show for the investment. 
For example, in building the street railways, with trolleys running 
in conduits beneath the surface of the streets in New York City, 
it was first necessary to remove pipe lines, sewers, and in at 
least one instance a bank vault, in order to make room in the 
streets for the conduits. Such work involved tearing up pave- 
ments beyond lines necessary for the track itself, often from 
curb to curb. The money once expended for such work was lost 
to the investor, as far as having any property to show therefor, 
for of course the pavements, sewers and pipes belong to the city 
or other corporations and being left outside the right of way did 
not make apparent the expense involved in their removal. Yet 
in valuing the properties of the railway companies in New York, 
the Public Service Commission, First District, recognized the 
class of investment referred as a very proper and necessary one 
and allowed full value therefor both in estimated costs new and 
depreciated values of the property, as shown in Exhibit No. 57, 
Chapter IX. 


18econd and Third Annual Reports of the Railroad Commission of 
Washington, pages 132 and 133. 
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Similarly, it will be seen there exists no necessary reason why 
‘Development Expenses” and “Going Value” of a property 
must be depreciated because the physical property may show 
deterioration. In fact ‘‘ Development Expenses” are not ordi- 
narily depreciated in the same way as the physical property, 
though some authorities have indicated such procedure as proper. 

It has been held by some that the discount on securities should 
be written off at the same rate as depreciation of the physical 
property; but there is of course no rational connection between 
the two and the more usual plan is to amortize such necessary 
discounts at a different rate, determined by the life of the bonds, 
for example, 50 years, whereas the depreciation of the physical 
property would have to be based on its rate of deterioration 
through life, which the Wisconsin Commission reports to 
average for electric lighting properties, 17.46 years, telephone 
plants 11.24 years, and electric railways, 18.02 years. 

The Wisconsin Commission makes a practice of depreciating 
the usual 10 per cent. or 12 per cent. added to cover engineering 
incidentals and interest at the same rate as the physical property 
is depreciated. If the present or depreciated value of a property 
is estimated to be three-quarters of the cost of reproduction new, 
taking the base figures before percentages are allowed, then only 
9 per cent. of the cost new, or, in the illustration given, 12 per 
cent. of the depreciated value (assuming 12 per cent. has been 
used in estimating the cost new) would be added to the depre- 
ciated figures to obtain the total value of the depreciated 
property. 


SUMMARY 


The principal features to be considered in estimating deprecia- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The rate of depreciation adopted in estimating and provid- 
ing for annually accruing depreciation must not be confused 
with the total sum of depreciation i in physical property, which 
latter is an estimate for a given time. 

(2) The difference between absolute and theoretical deprecia- 
tion should be recognized.and the amounts of each separately 
estimated. If both are to be considered their sum, not one or 
the other, is to be taken. 

(3) Theoretical depreciation should be assumed and provided 
for as a part of operating expense if capital is to remain unim- 
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paired and rates axe to give the maximum service at the minimum 
expense. 

(4) Service value, determined from a consideration of the 
“absolute” not the “theoretical” depreciation of physical prop- 
erty, is to be used, in connection with certain proper non-physical 
values such as development expense, going value, franchises, if 
any, etc., in determining the basis of value of an operating 
property in good condition. 

(5) While usually preferable, there exists no necessary reason 
for always writing off certain costs such as engineering, inciden- 
tals, etc., at the rate at which the physical property, of which 
they were originally an inherent part, is depreciated. 

(6) Development expenses bear no fixed relation to the cost 
of the physical property and their amortization has no necessary 
relation to the rate of depreciation of the physical property. 

(7) The amount of depreciation of physical property can only 
be accurately determined by more or less detailed inspection on 
the part of competent and conscientious engineers. 


CHAPTER Ix 


APPRAISALS OF PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTIES IN GREATER 
NEW YORK 


Consideration of the valuations which have recently been 
made of utility properties in New York City is particulatly 
interesting and instructive for the following reasons: 

(a) The appraisals include some of the largest electric street 
railway systems in existence and also cover valuations of some 
important gas and electric properties. 

(b) The appraisals are the basis of decisions of the Public 
Service Commission which are far reaching in fen and of ce 
financial importance. 

(c) The appraisals were made by several different experts 
as well as the engineers of the Commission so that a direct com- 
parison of methods and results is obtainable. 

(d) The appraisals were wrought out with the greatest detail 
and care with respect to the working up of unit prices and 
percentage allowances for engineering, omissions and incidentals 
as well as “ Development Expenses.” 

(e) The appraisals developed the most recent methods in 
valuation work and those features which are common to all the 
appraisals may be taken as the standard of the best practice at 
the present time. 

The foregoing is sufficient explanation for the introduction 
in this volume of many exhibits in toto and parts of others 
taken from the testimony in the cases to which reference is made. 

Third Avenue Railroad Company.—The property of the old 
Third Avenue Company, with its nine subsidiary corporations, 
comprising 272 miles of street, single track together with real 
estate, buildings, power-plant, Sees system and rolling- 
stock was in the hands of a Receiver when the Bond-holders 
Committee on Reorganization applied to the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York, First District, for approval of a proposed 
plan of reorganization and dapializavion of the property. The 
Commission having indicated that any proposed plan of capital- 
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ization to be approved by it must bear a proper relation to the 
real value of the property, the author was retained in behalf of 
the Bond-holders to prepare and submit figures under oath, at 
hearings before the Commission, as to the value of the Railroad 
Company’s property, both tangible or physical and intangible 
or non-physical. On the following pages, Exhibits No. 35 and 
No. 36, are given rather fully the valuations prepared and sub- 
mitted to show the value of all the properties, including the 
subsidiary companies, on the basis of Cost to Reproduce New. 
The values in Exhibit No. 35 include 10 per cent. payment to a 
general contractor, to cover his charges for services in overseeing 
and carrying out the general contract, payment for his knowledge 
and experience, his own office expenses and the like, which has 
been added in the ease of 


Buildings and Structures, Duct Lines, 

Track, including Special Work, Power Equipment, 
Pavements, Removal of Obstructions, 
Distribution Systems, Pavement over Obstructions. 


Overhead Construction, 


In the actual electrification of the larger part of the Third 
Avenue Company’s tracks, costing several million dollars, the 
general contractor was paid 10 per cent. on the cost of all material 
and 15 per cent. on the payments for all labor that entered into 
_the work. 

Exhibit No. 36 gives the sum of the values set forth in Exhibit 
No. 35 with 15 per cent. added for engineering, incidentals, 
omissions, etc., to certain items, namely: 


Buildings and Structures, Duct Lines, 

Track, including Special Work, Power Equipment, 
Pavements, Rolling Stock, 

Distribution Systems, Removal of Obstructions, 
Overhead Construction, Pavement over Obstructions. 


The 15 per cent. allowance on the items indicated was considered 
sufficient to cover the total expense of this class in connection 
with all items. To illustrate, an allowance of 15 per cent. on 
the cost of rolling stock purchased from the manufacturer may 
seem high, but no percentage has been added to Real Estate or 
Tools and Supplies, to obtain which would involve some expense 
other than actual cost, so that the 15 per cent. allowed on the 
items specified does not seem unreasonable. 
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On the succeeding pages, Exhibits No. 39 and No. 40 are the 
estimated amounts of depreciation, both ‘‘ Absolute” or accrued 
and ‘‘ Theoretical” or estimated as accruing. 

Exhibit No. 50 is the appraisal of the same companies’ prop- 
erties prepared and submitted by the appraisal department, 
Mr. E. G. Connette, in charge, of the Public Service Commission. 
It will be noted that the figures are made up on the basis of 
subcontractor’s charge, 7.e., to these figures are still to be added 
certain percentages. First, 10 per cent. to cover general con- 
tractor’s charge, allowed and added to the same items as re- 
ferred to in connection with the author’s Exhibit No. 35, except 
“Obstructions”; second, 10 per cent. to cover “engineering, 
incidentals, including contingencies, incomplete inventories and 
loss and wastage of material during construction, and adminis- 
tration expenses” (Mr. Connette testified! that it was practi- 
cally unnecessary to allow anything for omissions or errors, 
the inventory had been so carefully checked, although in all 
other appraisals submitted by him 15 per cent., not 10 per cent., 
has been allowed for engineering, incidentals sid adisiniutvation 
expenses, etc.), was added to 


Buildings and Structures, Overhead Construction, 
Track, including Special Work, Duct Lines, 
Pavements, Power Equipment. 


Distribution Systems, 
To Rolling stock only 5 per cent. was added. 


Exhibit No. 57 indicates the method of obtaining depreciation 
followed by the Commission. It will be noted both absolute 
and theoretical depreciation is considered as having accrued. 

Exhibit No. 58 compares the estimates of both absolute 
and theoretical depreciation prepared by the author with esti- 
mates of the Commission engineers. The principal difference 
between the final results is due to a difference of 50 years taken 
in the estimated life of Buildings and Structures. It should 
be noted that no depreciation or writing off of investment 
or capitalization is proposed by the Commission as regards 
the items “Removal of ‘Obstructions” and “Pavement over 
Obstructions” although the Company lost, absolutely, all “right, 
title and interest” in the outlay for sch constructions from 

‘Printed testimony, p. 919, Case 1181. Plan of Reorganization, Third 


Avenue Railroad Co. Public Service Commission, of New York, First 
District. 
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the moment they were completed. This is a very sane and con- 
servative position taken by the Commission but hardly one that 
will be commended by those seeking to allow capitalization of, 
or rate of return on, only physical property owned and used by 
corporations in the actual service of the public. 

In its final decision of this case, the Commission accepted 
$31,600,000 as the depreciated or present value of the entire 
physical property of the Third Avenue Railroad and its sub- 
sidiary companies. This total figure was obtained by using 
their engineer’s valuation as given in Exhibit No. 57, slightly 
increased by certain allowances to cover additions to the prop- 
erty made after the date of the engineer’s appraisal, September 
1, 1909, in order to bring the appraisal up to March 1, 1910. 

To the value of the physical property, the Commission, 
ignoring the testimony of the experts for the Company, to refute 
which no evidence was introduced in the hearings, added about 12 
per cent. of their value of the physical property, that is $3,500,000 
to cover “Development Expenses” making a total of $35,- 
100,000 as the aggregate value of the property. Basing their 
opinion on such value they refused the Bond-holders appli- 
cation for approval of a plan contemplating the issuance of stock 
and bonds to the amount of $54,916,000 in addition to certain 
underlying securities aggregating in round numbers $12,000,000. 
The Bond-holders, refusing to accept the decision of the Com- 
mission, carried the case to the Courts and upon appeal the New 
York Court of Appeals sustained the contention of the Bond- 
holders and instructed the Commission to approve the plan of 
reorganization and the capitalization proposed, on the grounds 
that the reorganization of a Railroad Company in New York 
State was legal and proper along lines proposed by the Third 
Avenue Bond-holders and that the Commission had no authority 
in such reorganization cases to limit the capitalization to an 
amount which bore, in their opinion, proper relation to what 
seemed to them the fair value of the property. 

Exhibit No. 69 was introduced during the testimony of the 
author, acting in another case for the Third Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany’s Reorganization Committee, in connection with hearings 
before the Public Service Commission as to their order for the issu- 
ance of transfer tickets between the Third Avenue, including its 
subsidiary companies, and other intersecting or connecting surface 
lines on the Island of Manhattan (New York). It was necessary 
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for the Company to introduce evidence as to the value of its 
property on Manhattan in order to justify its claim of confiscation 
of property, if compelled to issue the transfers called for in the 
order of the Commission. 

It will be noticed the values of the properties are kept distinct 
and the Development Expenses are quite in detail. The Exhibit 
gives the values relating to all the physical property. of the 
Companies, some of which, however, was not ‘used or useful” 
for conducting the traffic under consideration. Consequently 
Exhibit No. 74 was introduced to show the value of the prop- 
erty not at the time used for railroad operation. It may be 
noted that even the buildings were divided and the value of the 
parts not used deducted from the total value of the property 
given in Exhibit No. 69 in order that only the value of the prop- 
erty actually in use should be considered. Exhibits No. 73 and 
No. 133 are given as typical detail sheets showing how the various 
unit prices are applied in deriving the totals shown in Exhibits 
No. 35, No. 36, No. 69 and No. 74. 


EXHIBIT NO. 35, JANUARY 18, 1910 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 
FIRST DISTRICT 


APPLICATION OF THIRD AVENUE BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 
Case No. 1181 


SUMMARY OF INVENTORIES 


Formine Basis or APPRAISAL BY Henry Fioy, ConsuLtTING 
ENGINEER OF PuHysicaAL PRoppRTIES OF THIRD AVENUE 
Proper, 42np Srreer, Dry Docx, Union, SouTHERN 
BouLEvARD, Bronx Traction, KinasBRIDGE, YONKERS 
and WESTCHESTER RAILROAD COMPANIES 


if 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The properties included in the appraisal lie mainly in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, with a proportion in the 
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Cities of Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle and Pelham. 
The railroad lines start at the Post Office, lower Broadway and 
Park Row, and extend north for a distance of over 20 
milesin an air line, and serve territory varying in width from a 
mile to 8 miles, and aggregating nearly one hundred (100) 
square miles of the most thickly populated territory in America. 
The tracks and underground system of trolley constitute the 
most improved and at the same time the most expensive system 
of electric track construction for city conditions, approximating 
64 miles in length of single track. There are about 190 miles of 
single-track, overhead, trolley construction of modern type, and 
in addition, about 18 miles of horse-car track. Much of the 
rolling stock is new and of the most approved type. The 
principal power station, located at 216th Street and the Harlem. 
River, is of recent construction and equipped with modern 
standard apparatus, having an out-put capacity of 35,000 
horse-power. There are seven substations, entirely up-to-date, 
and sufficient for present requirements; they are all supplied 
with electrical energy through high-tension cables aggregating 
about 140 miles in length, laid in tile, concreted, underground 
ducts. In Manhattan the same duct construction containing 
nearly 200 miles of cables is used for the distribution of all 
current to the underground trolleys. The ducts vary in cross- 
section from four to fifty holes, and aggregate about 70 miles, or 
over 5,000,000 duct feet. 

The real estate, scattered throughout the territory served, 
is conveniently located and aggregates a relatively large percen- 
tage of the total values of the properties. The buildings are well 
suited for the purposes for which they are being used, and for the 
main part have been recently put in complete repair under the 
receiver-ship of Mr. F. W. Whitridge. 
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II 


SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION cost OF THIRD AVENUE, 42ND 
Srrert, Dry Dock, KinesBripGr, Union, Bronx TRacTIon, SOUTHERN 
BoULEVARD, YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER CoMPANIES’ BUILDINGS 





Ownership 


Area of real 
estate in 
square feet 


Contents of 
buildings in 
cubic feet 





Grand, Corlears & Monroe 
Sts., Part A. 


A two-story and basement brick and 
wood car barn. Cost per cubic foot 
13 cents. 


Grand, Corlears & Monroe 


Sts., Part B. 

Real estate for Part B included in 
Part A. 

Two-story brick and wood stable 25 
feet wide, running from Grand to 
Monroe Streets, cost per cubic foot 
23.5 cents. 


Monroe, Corlears & Cherry Sts. 
A two-story brick and wood car barn 
and stable. Cost per cubic foot 

7.6 cents. 


Corlears, Cherry & Grand, 
Part A. 


A three-story brick car barn and stable, 
with cast iron columns, steel girders 
and wooden floors and joists, with a 
two-story brick and wood ‘‘L,’’ cost 
per cubic foot 11.4 cents. 


Corlears, Cherry & Grand, 
Part B. < 


Real estate for Part B included in 
Part A. ‘ 

A three-story brick and wood office 
building, cost per cubic foot 23.2 
cents. 








Dry Dock 


Dry Dock 


Dry Dock 


Dry Dock 


Dry Dock 





13,788 


27,875 


24,220 





244 000 


170,625 


987,000 


813,300 


150,000 
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Corlears, Cherry & Grand, 
Part C. 

, Real estate for Part C included in 
Part A. 


A three-story brick and wood stable, 
cost per cubic foot 16.8 cents. 


14th-15th Sts., & Ave. B 
Part A. 


A four-story brick and wood car barn, 
cost per cubic foot 9.7 cents. 


a 


14th-15th Sts., Ave. B., 
Part B. 

Real estate in Part B included in 
Part A. 


A two-story brick and steel fireproof 
car barn. Building was partially 
destroyed by fire before the date of 
this appraisal, and the estimate in- 
cludes that part of the building now 
intact; cost per cubic foot 17 cents. 


4th-15th Stes., Ave. B., 
Part C. 

Real estate in Part C included in 
Part A. 


A part two- and part three-story brick 
and wood stable, cost per cubic foot 
9.4 cents. 


Bayard, Elizabeth & Bowery. 


A one-story basement, sub-basement, 
stone, brick and steel fireproof 
building. 

This building was designed as a nine- 
story basement and sub-basement 
fireproof structure and only one- 
story basement and sub-basement, 
built, and was immediately used as a 
Cable Power Station, with large 
wheel vaults on Bowery side of 
building. Part of the building is at 
present used for Emergency Crew 
Quarters, part by Rotary Sub- 
station, and the balance: for com- 
mercial purposes. Boilers have 
been removed, as also the cable 
machinery, cost per cubic foot 31.4 
cents. 


15 








Ownership 


Dry Dock 


Dry Dock 


Dry Dock 


Dry Dock 


3rd Avenue 





Area of real 
estate in 
square feet 


57,084 


20,000 





Contents of 
buildings 
in cubic feet 


208,000 


1,168,576 


811,688 


544,757 


1,522,817 
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2nd-3rd_ Ave., 
Part A. 


Ownership 


Area of real 
estate in 
square feet 


Contents of 
buildings 
in cubic feet 





65th — Sts., 


A part two- and part three-story and 


basement brick and steel car barn, 
and offices. A portion of the Third 
Avenue front was formerly the main 
office of the Third Avenue Railroad. 


The vaults in Third Avenue adjacent 


2nd—3rd_ Ave., 


to this part formerly used as a Cable 
wheel vault. The masonry of the 
tension pits of the old Cable Road 
are also included in the cost to repro- 
duce; cost per cubic foot 13.9 cents. 


65th Sts., 


Parte Bs 


Real estate in Part B included in 


Part A. 


A one-story and basement brick and 


steel fireproof engine-room, with a 
three-story brick and steel fireproof 
extension, 


This building was designed and built as 


a Cable Power Plant (engine-room 
only), for the Third Avenue Road, 
about 1890. The cable machinery 
has been removed and the main floor 
and messanine used for a truck re- 
pair shop. The space under this 
floor used for general storage. The 
three-story extension is used for car 
body repairs. The masonry founda- 
tion for engine included in the cost 
to reproduce; cost per cubic foot, 
11.6 cents. 


2nd—3rd Ave., 65th—66th Sts., 
Part C. 


Real estate in Part C included in 


Part A. 


A three-story brick and steel boiler- 


house. ‘This part was designed as a 
boiler-room and accessories of the 
Third Avenue Cable and Power 
Plant. Many of the old boilers have 
been removed; building now used as 
a Rotary Sub-station, sand dryer, 
storage and steam-heating plant; 
cost per cubic foot, 16.4 cents. 





3rd Avenue 


3rd Avenue 


3rd Avenue 





122 508 





4,425,106 


4,035,678 


1,530,150 
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Area of real | Contents of 
= Ownership estate in buildings 
square feet | in cubic feet 





129th-130th, 3rd—Lex. Ave., | 3rd Avenue| 75,687 431,900 
Part A. 


A four-story and basement brick and 
steel fireproof office building. 

° Originally built in 1880 as a hotel, was, 
previous to the date of this ap- 
praisal, gutted by fire; the walls 
were repaired and _ strengthened 
and used as a part of the new fire- 
proof building. Rebuilt in 1908, 
except the walls and foundations, as 
noted above. At present used for 
general offices for the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company; cost per cubic 
foot, 25.8 cents. 





129th-130th, 3rd—Lex. Ave., | 3rd Avenue|........ 449,715 
Part B. 


Real estate in Part B included in 
Part A. 

A four-story brick and steel fireproof 
car barn. Originally built in 1880 
as a theater, was, previous to the 
date of this appraisal, gutted by fire; 
the walls were repaired and strength- 
ened and used as a part of the new 
fireproof building. Rebuilt in 1908, 
except walls and foundations, as 
noted above. ‘The facade similar to 
Part A. Cost per cubic foot, 12 


cents. 
129th-130th, 3rd—Lex. Ave., | 3rd Avenue|........ 3,116,390 
Part C. : 
Real estate in Part C included in 
Part A. 
A three-story brick and steel car barn. 
This building was originally of wood > 


construction. In 1890 the interior 
was removed and made fireproof 
construction; cost per cubic foot, 
11.2 cents. 
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Ownership 


Area of real 
estate in 
square feet 


Contents of 
buildings 
in cubic feet 





W. 128th St., 129th St., & 
Amst. Ave. ; 


A three-story and basement brick and 
steel fireproof car barn and sub- 
station. This building originally 
was erected in 1886. Modified, ex- 
tended and largely rebuilt in 1905. 
At one time used as a Cable Power 
station, with cable wheel vaults in 
Amsterdam Avenue; cost per cubic 
foot, 13.8 cents. 


129th St.—130th Sts., E. of 
Amst. Ave. 


A one-story steel frame and corrugated 
iron car barn. This building was 
originally erected for a tempo- 
rary boiler house for cable power 
while the building on the opposite 
side of 129th Street was in process of 
construction; later converted into a 
car barn and repair shop, cost per 
cubic foot 8.5 cents. 


12th Ave. & Manhattan St. 
Part A. 


A one-story frame shack, used as a 
starter’s office, cost per cubic foot 
21 cents. 


12th Ave. & Manhattan St. 
Pariumlos 


Real estate for Part B included in 
Part A. 

A one-story frame shack, used as a 
restaurant, cost per cubic foot 5.8 
cents. 


Amst. Ave. & 186th St....... 


A one-story frame stable with two 
small shacks adjoining. Stable is 
leased for commercial purposes, cost 
per cubic foot 6.2 cents. 


9th-10th Ave.,216th-218thSts. 


A two-story brick car barn with steel 
roof trusses, corrugated iron roof, 
and fireproof floor. Entire building 
is used for storage of cars, cost per 
cubic foot 6.1 cents. 





3rd Avenue 


3rd Avenue 


42nd Street 


42nd Street 


3rd Avenue 


3rd Avenue 





39,967 


29,816 


74 


16,350 


125,948 








3,275,640 


937,500 


3,750 


97,000 


5,409,300 
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Ownership 


Area of real 
estate in 
square feet 


Contents of 
buildings 
in cubic feet 





216th-218th Sts., 9th Ave.— 


3rd Avenue 


135,000 


6,557,000 


River 

A one-story brick, stone and steel fire- 
proof power-house. 

This is the main power-house of the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company. 
It is to be noted that the foundations 
are installed for a building one-third 
larger than erected, cost per cubic 
foot 17 cents. 


215th St. & Harlem River.... 


No building on this tract. 


3rd Avenue 


7,500 


42nd St., bet. Park & Lex. Aves. 


A four-story brick loft building, with 
cast iron columns, steel girders and 
wood floors and joists. At one time 
used as general offices of the 42nd, 
Manhattanville and St. Nicholas 
Avenue Railroad Company. Entire 
building now leased for commercial 
purposes, cost per cubic foot 11.8 
cents. 


42nd Street} 4,938 268,000 


129th-130th Sts. & Manhattan | 42nd Street 


St., Part A. 


A four-story brick and steel fireproof 
car barn. This building was origin- 
ally of brick andavood. The entire 
contents being gutted was replaced 
by modern, strictly fireproof con- 
struction. The old walls and foun- 
dations being strengthened and re- 
paired. Itis not yet completed and 
no cars have yet been stored therein, 
cost per cubic foot 11.3 cents, as of 
to-day. 


28,846 | 1,217,300 


42nd Street 595,000 


129th-130th Sts.,& Manhattan 
St., Part B. 


Real estate for Part B included in 
Part A. 

A three-story brick and wood stable, 
leased for commercial purposes. 
Erected in 1885, cost per cubic foot 
11.1 cents. 
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So. Boulevard & 3rd Avenue. . 


A one-story brick and wood stable. A 
large yard adjoins this building 
which is used for the storage of 
wagons, and old material, cost per 
cubic foot 19.5 cents 


137th-138th St. E. of Willow 
Ave. 


A one-story brick and steel car barn, 
with steel roof trusses, and tar and 
gravel roof, cost per cubic foot 6.5 
cents. 


E. 172nd St. & West Farms 
Road. 


A two-story brick and steel fireproof 
power-house. This building .was 
originally the main power-house of 
the Union Railway Company. 
Erected in 1892, cost per cubic foot 
9.5 cents. 


Boston Rd., 175th St. & So. 
Boul’d. Part A. 


A one-story brick car barn, with cast 
iron columns supporting steel roof 
trusses. Used in part as a general 
repair shop and in part for the stor- 
age of cars, cost per cubic foot 5.6 
cents. 


Boston Rd., 175th St., & So. 
Boul’d. Part B. 


Real estate for Part B included in 
Part A. 

A one-story brick sub-station with 
steel roof trusses, cost per cubic 
foot 15 cents. 


Boston Rd., 175th St. & So. 
Bowl’ ds Parioc: 


Real estate for Part C included in 
Part A. 

A one-story brick and wood office 
building, cost per cubic foot 20. 
cents. . 





Ownership 


Union 


Union 


Union 


Union 


Union 


Union 
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Area of real 
estate in 
square feet 


10,768 


31,320 


60,544 


49,062 


> Igirton eh tw qe! a) “9 





Contents of 
buildings 
in cubic feet 


56,130 


813,400 


700,000 


911,350 


184,000 


18,360 
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Ownership 


Area of real 
estate in 
square feet 


Contents of 
buildings 
in cubic feet 





EB. 175th St. & Boston Road.. 


A part two- and part one-story and 
cellar brick and steel car barn and 
offices. This is the main car barn 
of the Union Railway Company. 
The entire second story of the facade 
on Boston Road is used for office 
purposes. The cellar in the one- 
story portion is used as the machine 
and repair shop, cost per cubic foot 
10.2 cents. 


E. 190th St. & Harlem River. 


A one-story brick and steel fireproof 
building built entirely on piles. 
This building is used as a cable 
anchorage and is directly on the 
opposite bank of the Harlem River, 
from the main power-house of the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company, 
cost per cubic foot 47.5 cents. 


E.S. 3rd Ave., bet. 128th-129th 
Sts. 


A one-story steel frame corrugated iron 
building, with interior finish of 
wood used as a waiting room for the 
Union Railway Company. Situate 
on City Street, cost per cubic foot 
25.6 cents. 


E. S. Brook Ave. near 165th 
Street. 


A one-story and cellar brick, stone and 
steel fireproof sub-station. This 
building has just been completed. 
It is built to replace the sub-station 
at 175th Street and Southern Boule- 
vard, cost per cubic foot 13.3 cents 


3rd Ave. & E. 138th St...... 


A one-story wooden frame and metal 
sheet and wood finish interior wait- 
ing room, situate on City Street, cost 
per cubic foot 26.3 cents. 


155th St. &@ 8th Ave......... 


A one-story wooden frame metal, sheet 
and wood finish interior waiting 
room, situate on City Street, cost 
per cubic foot 26.3 cents. 


Union 


Union 


Union 


Union 


Union 


Union 








46,640 


4,124 


None 


7,300 


None 


None 


1,231,445 


8,904 


4,462 


264,500 


4,612 


4,612 
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Ownership 


Area of real 


estate in 


Contents of 
buildings 


square feet | in cubic feet 





E.S. 3rd Ave. bet. 128th-129th 
Sts. 


sheathed inside and panelled with 
tin shingles. Used as a waiting 
room, situate on City Street, cost per 
cubic foot 31 cents. 


Wolf’s Lane & Old Boston Rd. 


No building. 


Main St. & Buena Vista Ave. 


A three-story brick and steel fireproof 
ear barn, and sub-station, used in 
part as offices, repair shops, car 
storage and sub-station purposes. 
This is the main building of the 
Yonkers Railroad Company, cost 
per cubic foot 19.5 cents. 


Webster Ave. (Bronx R. Rd.). 


A one-story brick with wood roof 
trusses, and wood floor construction, 
used as a car storage and repair shop, 
cost per cubic foot 6.8 cents. 


Columbus & So. Fulton Aves. . 


A one-story brick with steel truss and 
wood floor car barn, used as a car 
storage and repair shop, cost per 
cubic foot 8.3 cents. 


Washington Avenue, Ist to 


Webster Ave. 
No building. 


6th St., So. 5th—So. 4th Ave. 


No building. 


N. 3rd Ave. near Sindey Ave. . 


No real estate. A one-story brick and 
steel fireproof sub-station. This is 
the only sub-station of the West- 
chester Railroad Company, cost ns 
cubic foot 22.5 cents, 


A one-story wood frame building 





Union 


Union 


Yonkers 


Yonkers 


West- 
chester 


West- 
chester 


West- 
chester 


West- 
chester 





None 


234,000 


26,865 


67,000 


53,820 


19,995 


28,085 


None 





640 


Seyet! Sole wore ae ie 


1,500,000 


1,403,000 


1,560,780 


©: fe 0) "8! wise, 46) 6! <e 


213,220 
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AVERAGE PRICE PER CUBIC FOOT. 


or all buildings... caus. 12.75 cents. 


Miscellaneous vaults in Streets (exclusive 
of vaults adjacent to and included in 
buildings) at Bowery and Chatham 
Square, 3rd Avenue, N. of 6th Street, 
3rd Avenue, between 66th and 67th 
Streets, 3rd Avenue at 125th Street, 
8rd Avenue, 130th Street and 125th 
Street at Manhattan Street. 

These vaults were originally used as cable 
wheel vaults, now used for feeder 
man-holes. 


MopalevialiG. ec mene awa 5 a = $120,655. 


SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF TRACKS OF THIRD AVENUE, 
42np STREET, Dry Dock AND KINGSBRIDGE RAILROADS BRIEFLY STYLED 


AS “MANHATTAN COMPANIES” 


(Length in Feet of Single Track) 


Tuirp AVENUE R. R. 


Conduit Construction: 
Park Row, Bowery, 3rd Ave., to 130th St........ 
Siding 3rd Ave., 130th St., 129th St., 66th St..... 
125 choca Manhactam Sue merase internat) -P- 
Sidings, 12th Ave:, 8th Aver... .....-2.5------ 
Amsterdam Ave., Fort George loop...........--- 


82,962.3 feet 
2,196.9 “ 
Dit S240 (ieee 
SEYAo(0) 
39,104.6 “ 


146,919.8 “ or 


(Not including Amsterdam Ave., 125th St. to 

Manhattan St.) 

The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $11.88 and varied from $9.40 for the Love 
Type of construction to $12.44 for Duplex con- 
struction, depending on the type of construction 
and the character of paving. 


Horse Car Tracks: 
125th St., end of line to conduit construction...... 
Siding near 8rd Ave .........---ssee cence reece 


27.88 miles 
300 feet 
L1G 28. = 3 


AGES a ice LOT: 
.08 miles 
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KINGSBRIDGE R. R. 
Conduit Construction: 


St. Nicholas Ave:; Broadway..e- ean as 35,251.0 feet 
35 201 Oem Ol 
6.65 miles 
The unit price for this type -of construction is 
$11.18 per lineal foot. 
Horse Car Tracks: 
Sidine: in: 21 SthiSt. Awe yee kee OE ree 652 feet 
Additional! > scctatcrtc cee ee ee 1,268 20% 
1,920 CaO) 
0.37 miles 
Walle accsecncct ors ok re enc nent: $5,000.00 
42np Street, M. & St. N. Ave. R. R. 
Conduit Construction: 
KirstAve, 34thytor42nd Stuessescqtce nace ete 4,200 feet 
AMndiStacenditowend acm crashing ete eee 20;93258, 
Seventh Ave., 42nd to 45th St .................. 145 = Oe 
Broadway, 45th to Manhattan St!.-...+-:2-.2... 450,880.09 
MenthvA ve: 42ndato wend Sti seyceeren eae ata ee Wn Byirhare — 
$7582 10 ea Or 
16.61 miles 
The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $11.20 and varied from $7.45 to $13.67 for 
Duplex construction, depending on the type of con- 
struction and character of paving. 
Horse Car Tracks: 
Siding 12 5tnuS to. cayaet canes ciel eee eee . 208.5 feet 
109th St., Pleasant Ave. to end of line............ 6302050 
Pleasant Ave. 09th to 110th Sts... 4.0068 sees 2805 Oem 
St. Nicholas Ave., 110th St., E. River to 125th St.. 20,511.6 “ 
I2thAvessnorthttrom 34thist-y iar eee 30050 
86th St., Amsterdam Ave. to end of line.......... 3;091:6-2 =" 


25,0205 2 Or 
; 4.73 miles 
The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $2.42 and varied from $1.52 to $3.11, 
depending on the type of construction and character 
of paving. 
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Dry Dock, East Broapway & Bartrmry R.R. 
Conduit Construction: 





Grand St., Vestry St., Hast River to Greenwich St. 20,129.1 feet 
Vestry, Desbrosses, Greenwich to N. River........ 1231 289ie se 
Mogangen CW orlears) Obs asemerte ars Societe nics 0 vie) oan eve 5S (eee 
Essex St., Ave. A, Grand to 2nd St.............. BIG 0) 
Clintons ot. Grand COMZN Gea ke neta seis = wi eec : 2 306h2 aes 
Greenwich St., Beach to Cortlandt............... OyO2 Le eee 
(Not including Greenwich, Canal to Beach.) 
Washington St., N. Moore to Cortlandt........... AO 
(Not including Washington, Canal to N. Moore.) 
Cortlandt, Greenwich to end of line.............. (20a eae 
ONCE Ste AV CAR LOMAS Cap Mita eerie Sieratoxa cus ate 736.5 °% 
SAthestapivier co Hirst AVelsace 1 ciaistecie cel cle. 600.0 “ 
(Not including 10th St. from Ave. B to Ave. 
D, not 11th St., from Ave. C to Ave. D, nor 
Goerick from Grand to E. Houston, nor E. Hous- 
ton from Goerick to Ave. D, nor Fulton, B’way 
to Washington.) 
INSHOS 1 AEE AAD Sioned 065.0 ote odd cdo d ono amaee Se Ona 
1st Ave., 34th St. to end of conduit...........+.. HOR Gee 
Canal St., Center St.,; to W. H. L., B’way........-. 545 EON ye 
Park Row, Post Office loop to Center St.........- (eg 
38,493.2, “~ or 
7.31 miles 
The unit price per lineal foot of single track 
averaged $8.70 and varied from $4.75 to $9.66, 
depending on the type of construction and charac- 
. ter of paving. 
Horse Car Tracks: 
East B’way, Grand to James St........---.--4+-- 9,136.0 feet 
TATOO Ge ete ee een ere ese soe oyna earn NG Qo 
Canal St., E. B’way to center.........---.+++++- 6,59020n eas 
Walker & N. Moore, Mulberry to Washington. .... Siddeley 
Lispenard and Beach, B’way to Hudson.........-. 2,388.6 feet 
Columbia St. and Ave. D., Grand St. to 14th St... 6,692.9 ie 
Lewis St., Grand to 8th St............--22-+++-- SiGG ORC ie 
8th St., Lewis St. to Ave. D..........%..+5-+--:- DOBRO eas 
Vestry St., Greenwich St. to end of line........-- 3253 me 
14th St., Ave..D to Ave. B......-.----2-ee eee: DAA 3) 
1st Ave., 30th to 34th Sts., 14th to 23rd.......... 4,058.8 “ 
Ave. A., 23rd to 24th St......--2 cece cere eens Dean 
Clinton St., E. B’way to end of line...........--- 65020) 
Essex St., E. B’way to Grand St.......-...----- iLOor AG - 
Ave. B, 2nd St. to 14th St........-.----eeeeeee 6,197.4 “ 
48,743 .7 tor 
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The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $2.30 and varied from $1.46 to $3.20, 
depending on the type of construction and char- 
acter of paving. 


In Car Barns: 
Conduit and Horse Tracks, “Manhattan Com- 
PANIES 2M Craik heath siecle toercin ches cet eae pene ees 43,434 feet 
: 8.20 


Special Work: 

The distances given for the straight track lengths 
include the lengths of special work pieces, meas- 
ured to tangent intersections. The value of each 
special work piece, including plain curves, cross- 
overs, ete., was determined separately and should 
be added to the values for straight track as deter- 
mined by the unit prices. 


Third Ave. Special Work, Value................. $503,800 
Dry Dock Specialy Work VeluGanscc. 1. oars errae 232,101 
42nd Street Special Work, Value................ 278,000 
Kingsbridge Special Work, Value................ 25,466 


Rent of Store Yards, additional handling, ete., in 
Manhattants, Valuer-creen stearic cee $116,600 


or 
miles 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 
USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF TROLLEY TRACKS OF UNION, 
Bronx TRACTION, SOUTHERN BOULEVARD, YONKERS AND WESTCHES- 
TER COMPANIES 
(Length in Feet of Single Track) 
Union Raitway: 


3rd Ave., 128th St., Webster Ave................:. 50,923.5 feet 
Walker Ave:,. Bronx St;, Boston Rd....-...... 27261.@ | © 
Boston Rd., 8rd Ave., near Scis.X-over............ DPA eo eee 
Fordham Rd., Webster Ave., 230th St.............. AS62672 Oa 
Gun Hill Rd., W. P. Rd., Webster Ave............. 29086. 
Tremont Ave., Boston Rd., Sedgwick Ave.......... 26,340.8 “ 
Webster Ave., 138rd St., City line................. 79,049.2 ‘ 
Sedgwick Ave., Jerome Ave. to Tremont............ PAV Oe 
WeP.Rd:., Allerton Ave: 238rd St2....5.:-.....-- 21,454 Seen 
Jerome Ave., Macomb’s Br., City line.............. 67,642.09 
161st St., 8rd Ave. to Jerome Ave............-.... PRO ef 
Boscobel, Jerome Ave. to Aqueduct.............--- QAO 
HROCTISUEAWEe  sL Sat Obs ptoouluotme. hoe ticte emie eae: OE Sin 
138th St., east of Locust Ave. to Bridge approach.... 16,638.4  “ 
fancoln Ave: (33rd Sts, 161st(St.. 20-22 ee = TELA yO 
Westchester Ave., 3rd Ave., Div. with Bronx Traction 
Qi AIY er ie el acai aig sash semitone, ToT AT Ae ee 2O935E3e0 5 
135th St., Madison to 8th Ave.............-.-..--- GOononOu ee: 
155th St., Macomb’s Pl., 8th Ave.........--.+..5+- IES) 
Macomb’s Bridge, 154th St., Jerome Ave........... Bre 20 60 
136th St., Lincoln to 3rd Ave.........-.-22+++++s- 408.9 “ 
133rd St., Lineoln to 8rd Ave..........:.....+.5.- 626510 es 
Lexington Ave., Harlem Bridge..............+.++- SOO 
Pelham Ave., 3rd Ave., So. Boulevard ............- CO come 
See At TIS ACV CNC o tetera ee ten yates) enews ft 5OUGR2 aaa. 
446,801.9 “ or 
84.60 miles 
The unit price per lineal foot of straight track aver- 
aged $3.00 and varied from $2.46 to $3.23. 
Bronx TRACTION COMPANY: 
Westchester Ave. Div. with Union Ry. Co., Walker 
IA See ete tena ee raha nh Mousisin cop's, sel somes 6s" bas 25,688.1 feet 
W. P. Rd., Morris Park Ave., Allerton Ave........-.. 15135986 
Morris Park Ave., Walker Ave., W. P. Rd.......... 0153 20m 
Classon Pt. Ave., end of line, West Ave..........--- 23 So Se0nmn: 
Walker Ave. Fort Schy. Rd., E. Bronx St.........- 20,476.9 “ 
Fort Schy. Rd., E. Boul., end of line..........----- Ona) 
Bear Swamp Road... ...-...c2-bee- nee eee: 3.885. 0m 
104,321.2 “ or 
19.80 miles 


The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $2.72 and varied from $2.46 to $3.23. 
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SouTHERN Bou.EvarD R. R.: 


So. Boulevard, Lincoln Ave., Boston Rd............ 
So. Boulevard, Lincoln Ave., S. of Alexander Ave... 
So. Boulevard, S. of Alexander Ave., N. of Willis .. 
So. Boulevard, N. of Willis, N. of 138th St......... 
So. Boulevard, N. of 138th St., N. of 141st St....... 
So. Boulevard, N. of 141st St.,.S. of St. Mary’s Pl... 
So. Boulevard, S. of St. Mary’s Pl., S. of Jennings.... 
So. Boulevard, S. of Jennings St., S. of Boston Rd... 
So. Boulevard, 8S. of Boston Rd., S. of Boston Rd... 


The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $2.82 and varied from $2.46 to $3.23. 
In Car Barns: 
Union } 
Bronse Erections | su he.tmecser seer kerr ree: 
Southern Boulevard | 


Vial UL Grp cycra ce ner eee mete eueted anes Mem eee $12,538 
Special Work: 
VSI UG [5 om cantanh sv cucnaba tienen Saari $363,020 
YonxKERS R.R.: 


Warburton Ave., 

Main St., Yonkers, Main St., Hastings............ 
Riverdale Ave., 

Main-St.) South City line 2) vnc ee ae 
Main 8t., 

HermimalkGetty Squares. sae ere ee ees 
Palisade Ave., 

Getty 'Sq:, Roberts Aves. .2-tace ena Cee eee 
Elm 8&t., . 

PalisadeAye:, Nepperiian’..--2 ..10.a9e0see teehee 
South Broadway, 

Getty Sq., So. City line, Yonkers................ 
New Main 8t., 

Getty. sq..,couth, Broad waveran sans oc ee eee 
Nepperhan Ave., 

New Main St., Bronx River............... Lettaees 
Yonkers Ave., 

Nepperhan Ave., East City line, Yonkers......... 
McLean Ave., 

So. Broadway, Bronx River ide ae ener 
Bronx River Rd., 

MeleangAvermyonkers- Aw.crny iia: enn nae 
Elm & Walnut Sts., ‘ 

Nepperhan Ave., Lake Ave...3..3:.....0...6.) 5 
Central Ave., 

Yonkers A've., South City liness-.s9200 sess e 


The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $2.90 and varied from $2.46 to $3.23. 
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40,295.2 feet 


1,238. 
1,558. 
7,920. 
2,580. 
1,041. 
21,598. 
4,041. 
316. 


40,295. 
7 


4 


CORANOCOH 


D> vo 
ns 


6c 


8,893.9 feet or 
1.70 miles 


30,398.0 


8,640. 


3,296. 


12,558 


720. 
16,950. 
5,108. 
25,982. 
22,007. 
30,728. 
11,618. 
6,947. 


15,200. 


190,152. 
36. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


00 


oe 


bc or 


miles 
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In Car Barns: 


MRoOtalphecet mmm starter son. casmats ole Lterk Mae RteG ... 8,448.0 or 
; 1.60 miles 
AV NUS tree pret ese Nene Nal ayes $19,265 
Special Work: 
WWicGE Ri Renee Aeecciceere  atle $163,456 
WESTCHESTER Exectric R.R.: 
New York City, 
White Plains Road, Town Dock,................ 17,805.0 feet 
Mt. Vernon City, 
Wis Lincoln: A:ve:, East line, City. ......0.......+..7 67,843'.0° “ 
Bronxville, 
Poplar St., Bronxville, North line................ Sikaad) 
Village, Tuckahoe, 
Nes Bronxeline, seronk Rivers «.ceqaas Gana as coon 5,380.0 * 
Town of Eastchester, 
Midland Ave., Hast Town line..:...............: Eve 90. Ome 
Village, North Pelham, 
AGhw ots, Wedine North ine some. cere no aeieece = G.505n02 pe. 
Village of Pelham, 
SLAMS tm AStallM emer pe citer erect seen wit ctratras as fej ahs GO LOR Ole 
New Rochelle City, 
WirchinaGatyelimits ars. Sianeli srs ae 62770 ORe 
Town of Mamaroneck, 
Boston Ads UMVermere cine oe ne ea citateres aces 130020) 
DOD SA Om an Ol 
38.30 miles 
The unit price per lineal foot of straight track 
averaged $3.28 and varied from $2.46 to $3.23. 
In Car Barns: 
MGsbelle bic elimi eer ee ears) iets cat tos ace Soe ee oe 4,960 or 
0.90 miles 


NVNIUIG on. ey pores Rhee kone eee eu els $10,413 
Special Work: 
WAIN Creer ee atic tre = $128,878 
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Conduit Horse Trolley 
Grand totals — cee 
Feet Miles Feet Miles Feet Miles 

Third Avenues mir. acti 146,919.8| + 27.88 416.8 0.08 
AINE tine ccc re tera cons 87,821 .0 16.61 | 25,021.7 4.73 
DrysDockss.cemed oe ae |) Coto oee 7.31 | 48,743.7 9.23 
Kingebridge cis.» « syesess 35,251 .0 6.65 | 1,920.0 0.37 
Car Barns in above........] 25,122.0 4.74 | 18,311.9 3.46 
MD RRHOD sie ore etevshoteiel wis hejete Basi <\|\rovlavlera gece .syioif ants) aitoneliah gel! eepevan bean esate) (ora Rekeronevene 446,801.9| 84.60 
Bronx SET ae tome oi cccvessecrekers Wore Coote eee coslte eyene tate eats amar s renretiouey ane’ [hottaueieeetalcohe 104,321.2} 19.80 
Southernub ottlevard ls cic ercreistomicecnel once kre) eieeenorelllatametations eoleuey ts Mest tens 40,295.2 7.64 
Gar Barns nya bovels.< ces selltece cusses reife eee okt eertoeetere oes tell tetayere centers 8,893.9 1.70 
WWomlcOrss.e worevece aise ae tavoleraltal|tebenctetovarener)| (eter tatcregers tole ts lsteuere || toromtenekeke 190,152.0} 36.00 
Wostchoster: ones an wc ha wel eauteiesarealis ohre b tel Glanlotuss Ne (SakecpranalecO2 Ofte Olenaomao 
Gar Barns an above ec <ccic.cie coe <saeenere oil tere as cleucial| ieneiocenotency aan (oko. exagereers 13,408.0 2.50 

Totaliin feet. . c.<.... an 888000) nlocmmeree 94,414.10]........ 1,006,246.2 

Total-inimiles so. ster eee cl lieceroee. sel ere 63.49 ..ceperrcas T0584), ieee ote: 190.54 

Grand total: cc certs acc 1,434,267 .3 Feet or 271.6 Miles. 

















SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF PAVING FOR TRACKS OF 
Tuirp AVENUE, 42ND Street, Dry Dock anp KinesBripGEe RaIL- 
ROADS BRIEFLY STYLED AS “ MANHATTAN COMPANIES” 


Price per 

sq. yd. 
Graniteton: Concretes.: sa. crhsceaee kee creo ches eee $3 .63 
Granitezonssand Conduitelrack en-..--enic a seine se ene 2.97 
Granite On Sand sanos.ait wes kok Gara cGit ee nee ee IG 2.15 
Asphalt-on, Concrete? s.40.4..00.% seas an oer Ge eee 2.75 
Asphalt soniStOne: sso. 2 515.0 + ceils =o a ee ee 1.93 
‘AsphaltrongMacadani 5.) cae ssa: cs aetrsigcu eae Rae 1.87 
WoodsBlocksont@oneretesery sas sicaa emi hire eee 4.07 
AsphaltsBlockoniConerete scence were ee eee 3.03 
Belgian Block on Sand...,.... Fe sdohaesiataa th ger sier eneus chan eee 1.49 
Trap,or:Cobbleton Sandaoencc see eee ace eee: .39 
Macadam. on; Lelfords:acsn eo eee ete 1.38 
Macadam*on Harth 7. cnn tn oe eae ee ee eee .82 


The above values for paving are based on cost, without maintenance 
charge. Where tracks are laid ten feet, one-half inch, standard centers, 
two feet are allowed for paving outside of track, and five feet between the 
up and down track. ‘ 

Lengths used are those given for total measurements under “tracks,” 
without deduction. Prices include paving base where used, unless concrete 
is required for track. 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 
USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF PAVING FOR TRACKS OF 
Union, Bronx TRACTION AND SOUTHERN BovustEvarD RAILROADS 


Price per 
sq. yd. 
GramiberanaConerete snnqsccr ask cate oe es Gur een te ath ae $3.30 
GLA MIGORO MGS ANIC Heys <-2co eroperad eek ins h os GeO AT hae hoelic ates 2.15 
PAS DLaliROU CONChEbeld derts ears isva lees nine reeset eer cksiae 2.42 
FNSPUALEONSSCONG Mine memes dating crscrt ae aed cial aioe 1.93 
NSP HAO LOC KOm CONCTEUEt yi at cian seers occ eae Oe 2.70 
Wioodeblockvons@oncret@z.cn.c «cic. cir ek twits ssw 5 ie ee ee 3.74 
Siaemb rick#on Concrete: 1. .crcie e re venice ee eto alae 3.41 
HS riCKcOmMeC ONCKELER acecn Hers woetetne ia, cha miele cia tow rcisnemtarene Gente 2.75 
IM Cae mawOimesl © iO terete tereryaye eel yeti = op shske ea eaeutens Gul aie ees 1.38 
Ma cadamyons barter, astra cis conta nr aisusioeict = at eteacceberohons .83 
ebrap or (COD ble os eas <siels br sors oral ctexepalent ensues Seale, Maes esas 39 
EATS Ue certs eee ee settee jar sud cue Auten ae Sane da-ny era, Pyare O Maver aa Aerts 28 
THES ae rene aes eos net aescne ee eI Teas Seek e oar Baaves 44 
SETenn Kel O OLIN: are aeereeeed ns Meee tans auc eres oy oye ol -tnaeeseay.s eile 1.58 


The above values for paving are based on cost, without maintenance 
charge. Where tracks are laid ten feet, one-half inch, standard centers, 
two feet are allowed for paving outside of track, and five feet between the 
up and down track. 

Lengths used are those given for total measurements under “track’’ 
without deduction. Prices include paving base where used. 


SUMMARY OF UNITS 
USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF PAVING FOR TRACKS OF 
YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER RAILROADS 


Price per 

sq. yd. 
Granitevons Conecretewaine oteo Hoan crt ees oe ee $3.30 
Granitecone Sand wae can cacrceal aye ei = feels etenalsee mapas sve aries Dio 
Asphalt on Conerete fi... oe 20-2 de na vidoes lees 3.08 
(Ag pialtsOn StONGdecisn bins. c. DA Peso seep od Maps aee Heelers 2.75 
Asphalt Block on Conerete.....--.--++2.+---22++:-----: 2.10 
\iitexou! 18ilaye eer (Oevedtten oon ooo nedddeantinomone coc adic 3.74 
Slag Brick on. Concrete sci ac. 2 o-oo lee ie le 3.41 
IRE Gn ChmGesi. > aoooobe oa oueenbo Ga dogs 4 no cielo dor SED 
WWiayorcleren.crat INA Teyeelh 5 noo Gna a een 8 omen nic ood oar 1.54 
Vitae alc anramo iaaeh) ar Ulises ee tetera teu tener ae: obese wae lees aero) “basen ucec .99 
ErayKOL COD ple s-rraer-s- aon eys Pee ns, Vea cake ie int oicer aReNES 39 
Sart Dee eee incre ste se irre aa Wray colina ove elena evens .28 
OiNGersmere mn ie a ere tee curren lest sha cust eigienele weersuels 44 


The above values for paving are based on cost, without maintenance 
charge. Where tracks are laid ten feet, one-half inch, standard centers, two 
feet are allowed for paving outside of track, and five feet between the up and 
down track. 

Lengths used are those given for total measurements under “track,” 
without deduction. Prices include paving base where used. 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF HIGH AND LOW TENSION 


CABLES OF THIRD AVENUE, 42ND StrEET, Dry Dock, KINGSBRIDGE, 
Union Bronx Traction, SOUTHERN BOULEVARD, YONKERS AND 
WESTCHESTER RAILROADS 


No. 4/0 high-tension, 3-conductor; lead-covered, 


No. 


No. 


‘Phird A-venuetRic Riseed hee Ae eee eer ee 410,282 ft. 
Wim On S Rc Sok ates rate enc tances 6. Toc ay, Hc ean pana: era ee ees Qooso aun 
Monkers! Ra Ris ig ee aes eae a eee Oe eee 45,561.“ 
Westchester Rui Rixcsenccs ates cae eee 11,764 “ 

POURS: 2 x edssee He aes neste RR So eee 700,820 “ 


700,820 ft..@ $1.31 per lineal foot. 


4/0 high-tension, 3-conductor, leaded & armored (sub- 


marine), 
litt OPE Rice hom ch can tel ce rec eiacetn Fone ay heir ta aa cask 6,250 ft. 


6,250 feet @ $2.00 per lineal foot. 


500,000 c. m., low-tension, single-conductor, lead-covered, 


aihird BAe Rat arscte sce orvbione aeae ee trae ae iio fener 3,234 ft. 
AadsStreetsRigh) eva see hence oe ee i ee Os Omens 
Dry OCHRE Eiivecrqev. igre cetnigcns 5 Feuer acre thier ee RO ee 29,404 “ 
Kangsbridgexity 2 sani. /sccench ace ie Ghee cott Ae eras Ps nO 84,596 “ 

Dotalsistes ig, ve wake on an Re ee Oe ee 124,401 “ 


124,401 feet @ $0.70 per lineal foot. 


No. 1,000,000 c. m., low-tension, single-conductor, lead-covered, 


No. 


Whird Aver bes Ay opsce Oc heat meee eran ae ates ee 402,596 ft. 
42nd Street sta ce ote ee ee ee 206,194 “ 
Drry-DockMi ig bias wy niltae oer eigen eee nea ee 44,401 “ 
Kingsbridge iors cti4.0te © hiya oo ata sehteiateeeemee eee 86,040 “ 
Unions Rie cen MAES cre oa ee ee eto ene ee 117,483 “ 

Totallis smack one Mice me ce eee oe eaters Oe ce 856,664 “ 


856,664 feet @ $1.16 per lineal foot. 


1,000,000 c. m. (Bare) ground return, i 
Union VAR Gi saves otc cthsaaee  ee 3,200. ft. 


3,200 feet @ $0.72 per lineal foot. 


No. 2,000,000 c. m. (Bare) ground return, 


Union. Rink dyna ie eee See ee 30,076 ft. 
30,076 feet @ $1.44 per lineal foot. 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 
USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF CONDUCTOR BARS AND 
BONDS, EQUALIZERS, TAPS, ETC. OF THIRD AVENUE, 42ND SrreEtT, Dry 
Dock, Krnesspriper, Union, Bronx Traction, SOUTHERN BOoULE- 
VARD, YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER RAILROADS 
ConpucTor Bars: 


Mamba chan @ OM ANLeSta., tus cust ier sey one sek ate be ee dea sae i isy en oae ase sues $350,117 
Bonps: 

Srorexa COMPANIES Me gigictstiaeincie sa a sect esings 4, ces anno atm aie a eral 83,851 

Nonkersiwawestehester OOSs 2c st. a 0. ot halaaicss ates ede cue 46,200 
Equa.izERs, Taps, Erc.: 

NMamlragbarn Comp amles cas brio crs cect encus wens sus acces ius ae ale ce nrane 22,158 

IDO Mc COMPANIES a piereen ere foams 8 hetero ss MeO ile) Ghecsle as 1,794 


SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF OVERHEAD TROLLEY CON- 
STRUCTION oF Union, Bronx Traction, SouTHERN BOULEVARD, 
YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER 


Union Raitway ComMPANY 
Cost of overhead construction, including tangent and 
SOGOU A ord eae org band odoin ce Buen O.cig tes oho a cenmaC Dee $3,230 per mile 
Bronx TRAcTION COMPANY 
Cost of overhead construction, including tangent and 
ROCA OPK Gir grec ors oe roe ean ee ae stele Som ent wiasena oe DAE oe 
SourTHERN BouLEvaRD CoMPANY 
Cost of overhead construction, including tangent and 
BCU OE teens Giscals he Ske acs aero. sth Geis pets on SOLO Rae 
: YONKERS RAILROAD 
Cost of overhead construction, including tangent and 
Bpecial work (onic do atiacs eg oriole eit yen aa PLE 
WESTCHESTER RAILROAD 
Cost’ of overhead construction, including tangent and 
BRECIMWOL eee. Nae panes eae es 336, Oe 


“ce 


SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF TROLLEY WIRES OF UNION, 
Bronx TRACTION, SOUTHERN BouLEVARD, YONKERS & WESTCHESTER 


Union Rartway CoMPANy 
Price per ft. 


Tangent and special work.......--....-..+++++++> 439,471 ft. at 8-2/10¢ 
Bronx Traction COMPANY 
Tangent and special work............---+++++000: 103,578 ft. at 8+2/10¢ 
SouTHERN BouLEvaRD COMPANY 
Tangent and special work..........------+++++++: 41.903 ft. at 8-2/10¢ 
Yonkers Rar~roaD COMPANY 
Tangent and special work........-..+..-++++eee 208,664 ft. at 8-2/10¢ 


WESTCHESTER RAILROAD COMPANY 
Tangent and special work...........--++eseeeeee> 208,027 ft. at 8-2/10¢ 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF FEEDERS OF UNION, BRonx 
TRACTION, SOUTHERN BoULEVARD, YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER 


Union Ratnpway Company 
Price per ft. 


500,000 C. M. weather proof..... Sn AGRE ee te ee 419,922 ft. at $ .40 
A LOMWEAtR ET POOL soars acc poke erg a oes oe eee HOR ADO os wikis} 
500,000 C. M. paper & lead armored................ L365 seo SG 
1,000,000 C. M. paper & lead armored.............. A OOO Mae alee © 
LOhpapenm ccdlead sarmoredi.. sew tee er ie ee OOO oe oO 
Bronx TrAacTION CoMPANY 
SUO;000-weather-proolst. 1... tocuntseeiee ae et eee ene D214 Sa AO 
At Ocweather Drool 2'2 \o.0 nyse Bie hewn 2 SEN gg meron eer L504 ee aks 
1,000,000 C. M. paper & lead armored............. 433) SES 2186 
SOUTHERN BovuLEVARD COMPANY 
SVOOOOICMe weather proolatas-e ence eee ee 155465 2" 40) 
4 /Onweathersproot s..naaeutone tlomtees o cltaae eeticeon as Nee Do Moe ee LS 
YONKERS RartLtROAD COMPANY 
S00; 000IC SMe weather prootee: ease aan eae: 17339 ee eC) 
4/0 & 1,000,000 C. M. bare ground return, value..... 
$8,588 
500,000 C. M. bare ground return, value........ $4,364 
WESTCHESTER RAILROAD COMPANY 
1 OOO;OOOIC SMisspaperrc: lead areeee irene ees 159) 200 a eee) 
A Oxwea ther proOlas ait oc cae on eee OQ GAGE se RPO LS 


SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF DUCTS OF THIRD AVENUE, 
42np Srreet, Dry Dock & Kinespripgr Rartroaps, Unron, Bronx 
TrRacTION, SOUTHERN BouLEVARD, YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER 


“MANHATTAN COMPANIES”’ 


Totallengthvot trenchess sees ey) career ee 266,505 ft. 

At an average price per trench foot of............. $4.80 
S08: Manholestat ict i contkusce piere aieece ee eee ee $280.00 
Union Rattway Company 

Total length of trenches............. een ener a nae are 60,327 ft. 

At an average price per trench fOOtIOlaaee era ee $3.60 
179. Manhiolescatp arin mt acy rrtks aaa eed ee eae $197.00 
YONKERS AND WESTCHESTER COMPANIES 

Totallenathiotitrenchestaap es: eet eee eee 35,347 ft. 
At an average price per trench LOOtNOL ire ae eae ere $3.15 


It'S Manholes:atseancc.a. Secu se eee nee ee ee eae $149.25 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF STATION APPARATUS OF 
TuHirD AVENUE, 42ND StreET, Dry Dock anp KinessripgE Raib- 
ROADS BRIEFLY STYLED AS ‘ MANHATTAN COMPANIES” 





THIRD Union Yonkers & Pr 
Ave. Westchester ee 





KINGSBRIDGE STATION: 
Vertical Engines, 5,000 H. P., 


cross-compound, direct-con- 
nected to alternating current 
PENETATOLS ag wade ew ero css Oars 8 set aye 
ETI COM OUR WIM arte tenet fopare chs nn, She asae [aca argeerell Cacia ke saereueloe 6 $133,100 


Exciter Compound Engines, 250 
H. P., direct-connected to direct- 
current generators............ 4 eas sas 

EMAC a0 Clg WUE ee yetaratiias Sectevencity Seer sl tite sah oialie ce Gucratel| ete Gascon ome Shh ows $7,040 

Switching Apparatus, Wiring, etc., 
alte’ cite es ce etea. woh. oe AMS 9 Oh efor tte see es $111,995 

Water Tube Boilers with Auto- 
matic Stokers, 520 H. P.......} 30 ae Smt 

ICON EL UM GeMmeer tne causa yamerle ee atevealler tres sieulis. wroteve. te: aval wees $10,308 

Condensers, Economizers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Pumps, Coal and 
Ash Conveying Machinery, Pip- 
ing, Switchboards, Station 
Wiring, etc., Generating Station 
WVialie tay er nieern accent tees fo 1 Sit eS ieee ek $520,690 

SUBSTATIONS: 

Rotary Converters, 500 K. W....| .. ata 6 

PricesmersU mitre rise tociees crear ss| tea slay e a ret nays $7,150 

Rotary Converters, 1,000 K. W..| 11 4 aoe 

RCE SEE MUMUL eye sneeetrerleR ace sereey ceatelitete tome tots shchsuel|brurtiliat a «) enlaces $12,000 

Rotary Converters, 1,500 K. W..| .. 4 ae: 

Parectper Will cnci se oie se ec tee Veer er en on eee es $16,790 

Motor Generators..............- 5 A Sees 

SVL CCN eRe Pe Pee ay FOS Ey geal re Fouche vin Te ichst s coal a's, whe - $20,670 

Transformers, 175 K.W., 6,000, 350 
volts, oil, self-cooling.......... ee Sees 18 

ieee pers Unit ae teen tee este Jee ae es ee ie aes ee ea ws $1,170 

Transformers, 375 K.W., 6,000, 350 
volts, oil, self-cooling.......... 35 12 see 

TIGER PON Wimllbepaer emit tot tenets ere eter al|fele ac cira| esa) =| anceorsl ae. $1,960 

Transformers, 500 K.W., 6,000, 350 
OLGSomaAlTa lO LAs tember mreyarra tet ciy -i- os 12 seek 

Priee er WMI gina k cake wads adie ao oe tietalene |'g aa aisrs sisieiens $2,080 
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Summary or Station APPARATUS (continued): 


VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Third 


Yonkers & 




















Ave. ee Westchester Eeice 
Transformers, 30 K. W., 6,000,350 
volts, oil, self-cooling.......... 3 3 
PricenperaWimiteece se ctartssa ceive ennai orate aes ere tee $330 
Storage Battery Complete, 276 
oll eater emi eH Re D 3 
Price: per Waiiteecsier orice soe cn genteel |iate eee notell ort ee ees $91,300 
High and Low Tension Switch- 
boards, Wiring and Auxiliary 
Apparatus, for Sub-stations ... 3 ae 2 
65th Stand Third Awe: = seen hae ee Value; io. a amase eras $36,000 
129th St. and Amsterdam Ave.|...... CO Nea sap aR Nct ante ea 54,367 
BayardsOlreeb. erreur eraistalic wereere Pe deel Bic Niet Ses 40,723 
AWC tad Oe AISI eeeweterbroua es cog eel ae: tal sie ike Bee SSRI ERS (ace eees 31,290 
IBrookeavier cae. fae cer eee eel lieers oer Soo cee aCe een 31,750 
RV OMOEA eee eRe eee eats eal reeks Ota Nek Mai eee tenes 23,600 
Westchester ce-ccrere taco orbare lll nents: Sei coed ed cine ee rete te 24,380 
SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF ROLLING STOCK OF THIRD 
Avenue. 42nd SrrEET, Dry Dock anp KINGSBRIDGE RAILROADS, 


BRIEFLY STYLED AS “ MANHATTAN COMPANIES” 


PASSENGER AND SERVICE Bopies or ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED CARS 


Unit price 
No. Type Builder to reproduce 
Owned and Operated by ManuatTan CoMPANIES 

SI WO -Benc lives acct kates hie Brill at $1,245 
Sey Sil Ceara caes tier Renee tein ee peaee stone La Cl os 1,475 
16D A Taha, Sterineree iy sony. ceroero cian St. L es 2,500 

GP aD) RS Chee rence a tase ee, ee Brill 1,675 

V5 =; Con Verdc eile ae teehee OOOO ee ee 1,675 

76.5 DTC int ens oe ae een ere aes e : 1,800 

DOF MU 2SB Cnelinae eg tein eee me eee eee of wo 1,300 
V5 0" EPA Vee tes ree eaters Pence cee es . 2,000 
276 OS Se Renee Aan memes ee ‘s 2,200 

Leased to Yonkers R. R. Co. ; 
10° DATS CE oe ee eee Brill at 1,675 
39. 712=Benchx.. fn-0) Siete co See o 1,300 
Leased to Unton Ry. Co. 

50: 12-Benehy cise sb 20a eae ween Brill at 1,254 

LOOMED EL Cl caret eee (in Be eon oe cs ue 1,675 
Leased to WmstcHESTER ELEcTRIC CoMPANY 
50} 22 Benchy sc ees seen eee eee Brill at 1,254 


SERVICE Car Bopizs 


Sweepers, Scrapers, Miscellaneous, 
Value 


$22,350 
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Motors oF ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED CARS 


Unit price 
No. Type to reproduce 
Owned and Operated by Mannattan CoMPANIES 
Pls General Mlectric:. gone. crt. ole a 210 at $650 
44 - oa ar aE RE ea as, = 57 ss 600 
4 < Se Prarie tO Oe 1000 ef 425 
SOMMVCSDIDSMOUSGS. weriio-dnaras eee ye ee 69 Fé 380 
226 SCM My Peles d asi ha eens oles 68 if 410 
86 eR Tene G CGAL APE Lire Va 56 fs 630 
2 MRE ete ne eee aU ec 49 ve 400 
552 SRY Or Mannie er Os Ac Nhs oct 310 a 675 
36 CSc ere Ria ON Sty. ost Bete Margolin. a 56 “s 630 
Bo mG CHerAlE LECtIIC hee pees aatin crs ae 210 fe 650 
Leased to YoNKERS R. R. Co. 
Palen Wiestinghouse. 202.0 oc wists fed aes 56 st 630 
Leased to Unrton Ry. Co. 
Aiea WW CSUN ZT OUSC csi eaciotetend are, ckeacyenet a ste ust ave 68 410 
256 OUR a ee Va ain sen. eA eis oo 56 ce 630 
Leased to WESTCHESTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dee enera let leCtTiC acer ger ee ies ra ee OM es 600 
OSM VEStINe HOUSE Hers)-ssnn ya kere horer stars 56 e 630 
Trucks OF ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED CaRs 
Unit price 
- No. Type Builder to reproduce 
Owned and Operated by MANHATTAN COMPANIES 
SIAN (Oop) cates) cleveue at apaistencscnynl 4 cheval Brill M. T. at 200 
ames cot iy, BOE eO SiGe iene acaisiatene a oa ae Standard id 262 
SO mE DOU Lert ite ee area crs cakes hte Peckham % 235 
MOM SIDe] Creer Peta re ere ssa. cs 250 
2 een Eas Meee er ete ate chavs ec Vt Brill cs 205 
1 ee reg ni ME Acc atone ule Sha ees Diamond ce 229 
SB memIN Oe 3 ORE ee oe Satresee er eeae tas tees eos Brill F320 
MO (VINO a 2 Reet epee eo tayaney atta, Ages ohlaye ss ee es 1250 
~ Leased to YonKERS R. R. Co. 
SN SOON ete Siac iskeetecarses bsccanpd sh ca shecele Brill Ma Ta 200 
Leased to Unton Ry. Company 
SMMC aoa ate at one cov sestctene a eneratoert ct aus) ele Brill M. Tf. at 200 
Leased to WESTCHESTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OMEN O RO Qe er ete ert tetaeaicte er ae Brill M. T. at 200 
Horse Cars OwNED BY Dry Dock, East Broapway & Barrery 
R. R. Co. 
DD meElorsel Carsacer orto cet ie ed lin at $1,200 
Plows, Sweepers, etc. Value............se see ee eee e nett eens $5,200 


1 Price includes Steel Wheels; other prices Cast Wheels. 
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Summary MiscELLANEOUS CAR EQUIPMENT 
“MANHATTAN COMPANIES”’ 


Unit price Total 
Article new No. 

Brakes Steriineshand. ponte. carer ae ee $15.00 1034 
Brakes Peacock*hand es. cc snes se nest ee oe 15.00 1040 
Brakes; Wests Airsom 3. 4. ceeinataet. sae aAp aera ieee cara 320.00 235 
Brakes Natl Aire 7c ah ee Cee ee eee 325.00 1 
BrakeswAllis/Chalmenge\ir me ane a eee 280.00 200 
Vestibuless Portablesn oc. o:nes Seer ee oe ee 25.00 693 
CirewitsBreakers- Ms Q ciate eee Oke nes 18.00 521 
Circuiti Breakers ean ces rere 20.00 894 
CireuiteBreakers Wiest nec ee ere 20.00 695 
Controllers), K=7=© or K=77 pyc © eileen eee 122.60 3 
Controllers) K—S8—B or k—-di). 3:57. ce oo ee 112.60 538 
ComtrollenswikKe-O ty soc ase aiden» os ot ee 99.60 198 
Controllers SKS 10) oe ai ons eee ch Sc eee oe 90.00 i 
Controllers WK o/c et. ee io ke oe 117.60 1341 
Controllers kK = 29 tim ek aes ne tees, ean ee ee 176.30 32 
Controllers R=N james eee Aa te ee: 90.00 it 
Resistances, Westy Shorts.M@macce.- oso. Sega. 9.00 439 
INGESTING! WG, INOS, voc ao ono aon deabuonbocon es 10.00 205 
RESISLANCES ANVESta OL bth cee ani ee ere eo 35.00 849 
Resistances:, Wests Drum. se cele 8.00 _ 66 
INSISTENT CSI DE (CpniGlsnn noch acnad oss oeesoa en ace 10.00 1600 
WoodySiwitches? 1 WH. © jay pane seers «cn eee eee 8.50 4 
TOOTS Witches. sMIAiS yx fe, awn erge eye rena 15.00 610 
Hood Switches: Wests 4..: 5 eseet: oe ea en 10.00 407 
Wheels, per pr. steel drivers, no axles.............. 50.00 667 
WiheelG wards eis S04 aee ee a 9 a ae a a 20.00 958 
Registers, Sterling Meaker, No. 5.................- 22.00 154 
Resisters,; Internationales tacts eee eee 14.00 400 
Reristers; Newelaven.... oss ee eee eee eee 14.00 59 
Heaters——Sev. ol 4.completesen.t 15 0. Uae 18.50 3 
Heaters—Set of 6 complete.....:.............+.-- 22.00 81 
Heaters——Set, of “8 complete: 0.5.0.0 55 0. te 0 oe 26.50 WF 
Heaters—Sét.of 12 complete <i.2/4 255). eds 35.50 5 
Heaters—Set.of 16 conipletom: a2. 6k ..c eee eee 43.50 635 
Headlights .. ic tao 0 See ae ete eRe ee 4.00 2078 
Trolley; Bases complete, Un SasNOse One eee 18.00 10 
Erolley. Basescomplete;) Wisi SNodl leo sen: 18.00 90 
Trolley Bases, complete, S. M. No. 4.............. 15.00 135 
Lightning Arresters, G.E. M. D........ Sa 6.50 120 
Lightning Arresters, West. M.P................+.; 2.19 360 
pigns, Millan’? Type, Sides et scn Mena 6.00 1476 
Signs): Millan’. "Type, Himies.- 5. eee eee 9.00 1488 
Signs. “Millan” Type, Vestibule... .....5...0. 0.00: 1.15 717 
PUO WS S csici. as. Zonet e Soee aee e te 16.00 656 
Controller handles:per pri..aeni ene eae eee 1.507 598 
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Summary MisceLtanrous Car Equipment—(Continued): 


Unit price Total 

Article : new eNO: 

CUA TARV SUTIN Coreetete pat lar epee craters au Nou yop fotens «2 si cocieln. <pehdyeue 0, Suma 1052 
Revistersy ba Aa V2 bi, Portables. 2.2. ..56.65 smi sans 28.00 425 
Signs, “Hunter,” Side..... Tee Oe Pt Oe eee 12.50 550 
Signs, “Hunter,” End..... ee iets: Cie een L.. 12.50 550 
Siens me eunters Vestibule cs... .- scars + omar 37 12.50 550 


SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF ROLLING sTock or UNION, 
Bronx Traction, SourHERN BovuLEvarD, YONKERS AND WEST- 
CHESTER COMPANIES 


PassENGER Car Bopres oF ELECTRICALLY EQuipPpED CaRs 


Unit price 
No. Type Builder to reproduce 
Owned and Operated by Union Raitway Co 
NG Res nau toe heel IDOE oe $ 1,675 
RAE. cara Shes eres Sales American 1,300 
ON ete OFA. hoses Sans Laclede 1,500 
GG other ite t tances sho iotone Sac Stephenson 1,600 
Wy enone eres Sele. St. Louis 1,200 
HO See eee eats cositecenk a Seales Gilbert 1,200 
DATs Sc NEI ERC HORCRERO SLE: American 1,200 
POMC te ere Re bic Do! 14-B 1,374 
Sere Ae, oar Sissi ke Sa: American 8-B 1,000 
PO eee carne. as Syed @s Steph. 10-B 1,025 
HU gieet oot ss. sean eae 05 Sh, ile Bril 1,025 
Leased to YonKERS R. R. Co. 
Geese tacts sat eastern DeeC: fee $1,675 
DMM eie oaiars wen ore ake S. Conv. peor 2,350 
ere wean eay Siu, oremeen chs a iD), 10 @s 14-B 1,374 
Date eight STO: Steph. 10-B 1,025 
OPE nae Cie apt oes Sa eC: Laclede 1,475 
pre emtesk a ratte Sale. American 1,500 
Leased to TaRRYTOwN W. P.. & M. Rattway ComMPANny 
Sepa tare ucsreuenstels Salas Steph. 10-B $1,025 
SPR eNoneea eeance easegreets lens see 1,675 
TTS oe take Saewee American 1,300 
UE tees See Ss ah .« Ser c. Steph. 1,600 
Ley 5 eae Eee ae ee Si Lac: Anmferican 1,300 
Bays, a eeRA ann pe AY i Brill 2,200 
Leased to WESTCHESTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DS ER ee Paice. a, Sete Sale: American $1,300 
Owned and Operated by YonxKERS Co. 

epee PAA. pore ere Das. St. Louis $2,500 
(aren. eet. tes Saba. St. Louis 1,200 


74 Vee Re ene os: DanC: Brill 2,500 
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Service Bopres or ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED CARS 
Owned and Operated by Union Raiuway Co. 


Sweepers, sand cars, etc................. 32 
Wale Ann eeheitor eee eee $38,756 . 00 
Leased to Yonkers R. R. Co. 
Sweepers, sand cars, etc...........-.-..- 7 
Valles scoters nents Seer Beak $6,725.00 
Leased to Tarrytown W. P. & M. Ratuway Co. 
Sweepers, sand cars, etc...... Se ee Bie 11 
Waluceste 7 ance ee eee $6,100.00 
Leased to WESTCHESTER ELEcTRIC Co. 
Sweepers, sand cars, ete. ....- 4..-=---51- 7 
Wale ie) Soinc bostpess ultrerciet nana ae $5,450.00 
Owned and Operated by YonKERS CoMPANY 
Sweepers, sprinklers, etc................. 4 
Vises cactecouepecs rarest, Seger ane $4,880.00 


Motors oF ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED CARS 
Unit price 


No. Type to reproduce 
Owned and Operated by Union Rattway Company 
DAO oe GAO COT 25a eysitas Che eens ene a oe Ie ce ee $600 
SGD s 2s erciaeh eh cep aa ea TRIE eS 375 
BO 2eGicll: SOO: cds eS: Sees ee eee ee oe ee ree 375 
PSOE ESE OOO Sacty cote ae aca eal nie toler et Re Ore 425 
DEIWESt 269 sesh 1 ae Sheers herein CLT Oaks OO ae 380 
SOS SAW CSUNGS sai. ntl. ckttna tae ine tee eee eee a eee 410 
NOS BWiest OOo. te crests odes hc aeek Too eae meee Een 630 
LON) W e8t4G es ance oN at Oe eee ee ee 400 
Leased to WESTCHESTER HLECTRIC CoMPANY 
ZING HOD ee fice a ok eo Oe ee eee ees $375 
HG SOO Rs. a: iach alton eee oe OTE Rene oer 375 
Dot GEE lO0ORs akiniah aaRiewnon ante Oe ee Ce ee 425 
Dae WER OS Siae ccc oasxs Getter Ee Ceo ee ee 410 
Leased to Yonkers R. R. Co. 
LOL GB. Dikige AN eater ion te ne boa meee $600 
Ce Ge 8008 aacctae eet, Cae ae ee ee ee 375 
TS # GBS) 000: ake Sa eS oO eee ee 425 
LO!" West16 823A eval ts eerie etree aor Daa ee ae 410 
De West HAG ei cored nk cee eee ea NTN Can yen tae a 400 
1G Gets 210 Saas Sees Oa eee ee 650 
Leased to Tarrytown, W. P. & M. Ratnpway Company 

1D GSE AO vie cae eee nie | a9 ish Sarena ee ike cane a ae $600 
2.2 Ge HS SOO RNAS oe ee eee ies ee eee 375 
AD Ge Bi LOOOM rie we ee Pe PTS We cena ee 425 
26 West: 68% 5 is 2S aa0 cee More oe ed ee ee hae 410 
2 WESE. BO eae ore seca ee Co et eee 400 
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Unit price 
No. Type to reproduce 


Motors or ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED Cars (continued): 

Owned by YONKERS COMPANY 
30 G. E. 210 
12 G. E. 1000 
17 West. 68 


AC Crit eed (neraenc i rete arti se eels gore cay oe reve es Bet eee oe saeeeeuake $650 
TrucKs OF ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED CARS 
Owned and operated by Unton Raintway Co. 
DANS “ABN DANI Gy OA Dares ee oes sen sein sence ooartcd etic erect chin in essen neem amc 


Dad meeReC ken Sin el Cmeyen re east terse nel ee vegeUel ra heey eee os 
59 Diamond Single 


Leased to WESTCHESTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11 Peck. Single 
1S Iie Sind ero acne conse ss So0cud 900 woauueooo ome 


Leased to Yonxrrs R. R. Company 


HOMERS rilGN Ono UE) sevens seen rea ct esbe eke clear cbsds eens 
Ore Peck ompler. canara saa gens sete eee ase 
fees rillisinelesmsecr scien) PME a te Pecan oath oe cahes Hts 
He Iamonds single mts ures state ease uses ats sirens any 


Leased to Tarrytown W. P. & M. Rainway Company 
RES UTI Gok EL Ceres tte nenaveieror satis! treessiere Serpe senor 


DPE, SINGIO , as ancls inne «eerie 8 cies Se en see ee eae wow 
MANES rillassime lectern ineeys teeter sense yer eeu te urna) ned ne 
GMB rillENO oOo Bey View nesses oie) satel scercietscen tees 61 
Owned by Yonkers R. R. Co. 
EFAS HRI UISteL TaD ly teeter ree hoe apse rece eh) rege eee sae ni $200 
FILE C kahve Tins en uote eee ae ee aaa eed eu Mog ies eos eher = earns 


Owned by WrstcHEsTER ELectric COMPANY 
PAC) RmRIN alls gad est Nee eee eser a tate use Nee emea ye cnet ciaie eo ame ete 


SUMMARY MISCELLANEOUS CAR EQUIPMENT 


Unit 

Article price 

new 

Unton RAILWAY AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Brakes, Sterling hand......-.-.--++6e+scecreeereee $15.00 
Vestibules, Portable...........---s2eeerseeeteeeee 25.00 
Vestibules, Second hand... ..:.---- 0000+ + sesensees 8.00 
Circuit Breakers, M. Q.......-.-----:-+ sects tcee: 18.00 
Circuit Breakers, M. R........----: sects eerste 20.00 
Circuit Breakers, West........---+-sse creer ss ttees 20.00 


1 Includes steel wheels; other prices cast wheels. 


$200 


Total 
No. 


610 
572 


- 25 


370 
388 
407 
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Union RaIibway AND SuBsip1aARY ComPANIES (continued): 


Unit 
Article price Total 
new No. 
GatessW Od Lava. huets sin eth ass eae ee ae 8.00 55 
Controllers pK orv=7= Cheer ei ae 122.60 9 
Controllers, K-8 or K-8-B......... Seta adnatereuaica eae en cmenae 112.60 89 
Controllers. 1-0 ee eee SS eco eee eee 99.60 119 
Cormbtrollérs, K=EOoks 2.8 0h eee Oe Sy ee 90.00 417 
Controliers, Kel be her iy Vase oe See Seer 98. 00 493 
Controllers Kc? coca oe ce cone ier tenes ee ene ee 100.00 14 
Resistanges; "Wests Short...s5: ogaa a Whee ca oe hae ee 9.00 1076 
Rosistances, West, Longs... 7s en os soe ee 10.00 3 
Reswstances: bundles: -% ota e bac eee 8.00 92 
Resistances, Go Be Gnd Ge 500) 3 a ee eee a 10.00 383 
Resistances, (GW Py Riles) len ane eae e meee 9.00 44 
Hood: Switches, Voi. Aya) a vonoueee ane, ee 8.50 35 
Hood. Swatches; West), ...co 0: cone, ee ee 10.00 43 
Wheels, per pr. steel drivers, no axles............... 50.00 18 
Wheels, per pr. cast drivers, with axles.............. 20.00 103 
Wheels, per pr. cast ponies, with axles............... 8.00 11 
Wheels, per pr. steel drivers, with axles.............. 65.00 a 
Wheel Guards, Parmenter: 75.2 -4s.-.4h. Meee 20.00 62 
WheeliGuards si. Bi. 7th getenn..te 5. eee ee Oe 20.00 732 
Registers, Sterling Meaker No. 5.................0.. 22.00 444 
Registers, International 4% 3.2) 2. 202 14.00 39 
Registers) Security. sccteaeay ck nite ie et Oa 22.00 35 
Heaters, Set-of four complete./ 2.05... ose och eek 18.50 9 
Heaters, Set ofisix complete: .72. 1.4 oe. 5) eee 22.00 186 
Heaters, Set of sixteen complete.................... 43.50 144 
Heaters, Set of eighteen complete.................. 47.00 5 
Headhiphte son eic. $oos (2 Shi thee ae een mee 4.00 1106 
Trolley Bases, Complete, U. S: No. 6:...0....¢.-.0.2 S27. 621 
Trolley Bases, Complete, U. 8. No. 11......°........ 18.00 i 
Lightning Arresters’GoBOM. Dy...) ae 6.50 298 
Lightning Arresters, West. M.P..................-. 2.19 897 
Signs, Millen’ type,<Sidex.”,... - ees 2 eee ee 6.00 604 
Signs,“ Millen’’ttype,“Kndkot> i... ee eee 9.00 1098 
Signs, “Millen”-type, Vestibule... .. 6..5.....6. eel. Peas 380 
PNOW 3355 xa Mls vb 3 HS ole ere ae i oo 16.00 eens 
Controller handles per pri. 2. sean. 4) 6 ee 1.50° 1033 
Cag: Wiring. sito scot x ee 589 
YONKERS CoMPANy 
Miscellaneous car equipment, : 
ValUG so viete ae Ste Bee a en $16,254 


WESTCHESTER ELECTRIC ComMPANY 
Miscellaneous car equipment, 
Waluescie jc'.js waht 3 eae ee eae as ae $9,567 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF TRACK EXCAVATION FOR 
CONDUIT CONSTRUCTION. THIRD AVENUE, 42ND StrenT, Dry Dock 


AND KinesBRIDGE RAILROADS, BRIEFLY STYLED as “MANHATTAN 
CoMPANIES” 


The lengths to which the unit prices herein given are applied, are the 
same as the lengths of single track given under “Cost of Reproduction of 
Drack,”’ 


Li : ee Cost per 
ine Section per i 
: lin. ft. 
lin. ft. 
Tuirp AVENUE R. R..... Park Row, Bowery and 38rd 
Ave., Post Office to 130th 
St., and Lexington Ave., 
129th St. and 130th St., 
66th St., 3rd Ave. to end 
of spur, 125th St. and 
Manhattan St........... ial $3.05 
Amsterdam Ave. to191stSt. 1.0 3.35 
Amsterdam Ave., 191st to 
IKeY6) sietaos arte ania Shomer 0.8 2.65 
42np St., M. & St. N. Ave. 
RU ROR Gee nam ta see tench ees olen 42nd St., E. to N. River, 7th 
Ave., 42nd St. to 45th St. 1.1 3.20 
Bway 45th to 59th St...... 1.0 3.35 
B’way 59th to ManhattanSt. 1.15 5.40 
10th AVe., 42nd to 58rd St.. 0.66 2.20 
: 10th Ave., 53rd to 72nd St.. 1.1 3.65 
Ist Ave., 34th to 42nd St... 0.84 2.45 
Dry Dock, E. B’way & 
Batrrpry R. BR. Co..... iPireugholiteran ss. se ls 0.85 2.45 


KINGSBRIDGE RaILWAY 
WOMPANY «4.5 foe eee nee 162nd St. to end of line.... 1.1 AYD> 
WNION (RAIDWAY..2.2....- [S35 tS erect. tess: eee as 0.85 2aa0 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF REMOVING OBSTRUCTIONS 
oF TutrD AVENUE, 42ND STREET, Dry Dock anp KINGsBRIDGE RalIL- 
ROADS, BRIEFLY STYLED AS “ MANHATTAN COMPANIES” 


The lengths to which the unit: prices herein given are applied, are the 
same as the lengths of single track given under cost of reproduction of 
rack: 


Cost per 
Line Section Lin. Ft. 
Tarp AVENUE R. Ree...2..: Park Row, Bowery, Third Ave., 
Post Office to 130th Street..... $5.25 
Lexington Ave., 129th and 130th - 
Sts., 66th St. 3rd Ave., to end 
OFSPUl tees han toes eee 1.65 
125th St., & Manhattan St....... 3.85 
Amsterdam Ave., Manhattan St.. 
GOSNSGEAS tees aane serene 2.20 
Amsterdam Ave., 186th St., to 
lOO treeethesr hat ona ceckene steno 1.65 
42np Sr., M. & Sr. N. AVENUE 
Eirias cc cot sett oe toieortes AQ Sts, bb wNe Riviereariee ot: 11.00 
7th Avenue, 42nd to 45th St., 
B’way, 45th to Manhattan St., 
First Ave., 34th St., to 42nd 
Streeticn uses we ee eee 3.30 
10th Avenue, 42nd St., to 72nd 
Sixeegicn sdtucetube cee eae 1.65 
Dry Dock, E. ‘B’way & 
BATTERY Rate COneate ne ae Throughoute2.-5. js eee 5.50 


PAN Yost eae vere sak oes re 162nd St., to end of line......... 1.65 
INTO NS EWATTAW PAC eer teeters Poth Streetanat | se eee ener 1.65 
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SUMMARY OF UNITS 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF PAVING DUE TO OBSTRUCTIONS 
AND CHANGE OF GRADE ON THIRD AVENUE, 42ND SrreEtT, Dry Dock 
AND KINGSBRIDGE RAILROADS, BRIEFLY STYLED as “MANHATTAN 
CoMPANIES”’ 


The lengths to which the unit prices herein given are applied are the 
same as the lengths of single track given under cost of reproduction of 
pare ck,” 

Cost per 
Line Section Lin. Ft. 
mhird Avenue-R. Roo. ...2.. 0% Park Row, Bowery and 8rd Ave., 
Post Office to 130th St., Lexing- 
ton Ave., 129th and 130th Sts., 
66th St., 3rd Ave. to end of spur. $2.00 


125th St. and Manhattan St...... 7.45 
Amsterdam Ave., Manhattan St. to 
HOLEHES taeese cierto cits ses beste 8.30 


Amsterdam Ave., 194th St. toloop 1.35 
42nd St. M. & St. N. Ave. 


WE ee peta. feet setae cmc eo 42nd St. to E. and N.-River...... 4.70 
7th Ave., 42nd St. to 45th St., 
B’way, 45th to 59th Sts....... 2.00 
B’way, 59th St. to 72nd St....... 7.45 
B’way, 72nd to Manhattan St.... 7.15 
10th Ave., 42nd to 72nd Sts...... 1.35 
First Ave., 42nd to 34th Sts...... 1.75 
Dry Dock, E. B’way & Battery 
PERN ce si hop ere hi a eam ae es Rhroughoutanea. se 1: Peer foe 2.00 
hongsbridge Ri. Res vee ont © Kingsbridge Road, 162nd St. to end 
Olle wera ver setts ee ears, 6 lores 1.40 


WWnion Rathway-are 56. 2as 3. iS o5theStreetivne. smc. ra. eee 2.00 
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SUMMARY OF VALUES - 


USED IN ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF TOOLS, SUPPLIES AND 
FIXTURES OF THIRD AVENUE, 42ND SrreET, Dry Dock, KINGSBRIDGE, 
Union, Bronx Traction, SouTHERN BoULEVARD, YONKERS AND 


WESTCHESTER RAILROADS 


TooLs: 
G5the Sted Sree pA Vesa vale tia ct herniete eke eters eee eee tene 
Gothestsdc srdieAtve.. Bloating wl oolsteear cer ett cena res 
AZOths Stes Coord Aves siom cesunt  srepedorstorn eles ase late relies 
130th Sta dc AmsterdamA vetneras pcn eich tie erie rere nner 
GrandsSt5 Barns... ctl ames een se estes eRe RC 
Port*MorrisWepotay. Sacdae. saci on eee, ae vere eRe 
Track Dept., Union Ry. Co., Floating Tools.................- 
Ihines and) Heedersy Floating sl Oolsi war metereeets eect yr mesen 
Kingsbridge Power Station, Fixed & Floating Tools........... 
West Farms Sub-station, Floating Tools..................... 
Wiest: Rarnissepotiots ici c oe wipetets tic bctnsieas nice a ce reteuekenere 
West Farms Depot, Floating Toolsis +... 21-169. eee ae 


MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES: 
Ghthi StS Ger Srd UAW eres, asthe cradle cece sot aks eee ee ete 
AQOTMASE nace Sire vA Viewer cute rte cy vise are noes nee ne Eenes eee 
Wiest Harms Stockehoom@enes «<i see oie et ice eerie 
Konesbridge Bowens tation em.a scr cident trea ieee eae 
Bayard St OUbsstationa: cucethems cierto tie ca ieee en eecmacr te 
65th Ste Sub-statiom. ssc cceac eee eee Mle ero eee eee 
129th St Sulb-sta biomes cr. css cacvs, s)asncteesteysioce tee cook ccleaner ote ate 
Wiest) Harms: Car Fousevennast cores ore ie eine eee eee 
Wrest Harms = Sub-stationcarnncsiseemirnnic se sianteteiei nice doce crreets 
West Farms Various Shops in Sub-station................... 
OldsPower Station, Bronxe Riverine sree een ore 
Bronx RiverCar Housesec. etc ae cnitanne re eee ae 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES: 
AAPA Wieser ER ache ecae yas, 8 Gee ialetici cals CR Ege EEE aCe ea mn es 
Wii OM TOV AISLON 2 ee Sones ox Gene tees eae cic nce ne eee 
Toots, SUPPLIES AND FIXTURES: 
Voonkcers' Rico cece secre aia ae torneo ear ene ea eae 
Westchester Wlectriciiincky camer sinter norte r ieneiene ace nen 
Horses, Wacons, Evtc.: 
$Phird Arve Re Rc ee tte, eet aa on 
(Union Divisione seer rete pele ae aie oso ateetots preicnels 
SALVAGE ON MATERIALS AND APPARATUS: 
Phir dA Venue sa saree View eaten once ee eT ne eee 
Union Division ieee Ge pene Sgro eaeiG lhe uc DAT Re eA 
SUPPLEMENTAL DRAINS: 
Third: Avenue RR oe ac cre Le ee ee eR eee 
AQ nd Streets URe ees, on me Rene ee Raceyee 


$39,614 


2,351 


176,491 


19,956 
60,045 
40,028 

904 
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EXHIBIT NO. 36. JANUARY 18, 1910 
THIRD AVENUE REORGANIZATION 
Case No. 1181 


Exursit Testiriup To By Henry Fioy, Consuttine ENGINEER, 
Berrore Pusiic Service Commission, First District, AT 
HARING OF APPLICATION OF THIRD AVENUE BONDHOLDER’S 
COMMITTEE FOR APPROVAL OF PROPOSED NEW SECURITIES. 


‘EsTIMATE OF PRESENT ActTuaL Cost oF REPRODUCTION AND PRESENT 
VALUE OF TANGIBLE PROPERTIES AS A GOING-CONCERN (IRRESPECTIVE 
OF ANY ALLOWANCE FOR DEVELOPMENT EXPENSES). 

Estimated actual cost of reproduction tangible properties, in- 
cluding construction and installation of plant, etc., on 
basis present day prices (as per itemized statement “A”’, 


Meo sISCerals Om dls, cn Deed!) ser cmee ek Man emote tieny essere $46,500,000 
Deduct items not subject to depreciation, such as real estate, 


obstructions, paving for obstructions, etc., at least...... 6,500,000 


Leaving to represent reproduction cost of tangible property 


subject to depreciation approximately..............+-+ $40,000,000 
Deduct maximum depreciation on said tangibles, an average 

SBE CM ee tie 2s PENS Accom s Meee cn tn ae ae 10,000,000 
Leaving as present approximate value of said tangibles on basis 

of reproduction cost less depreciation........------+++++5 $30,000,000 
Add items not subject to depreciation as above...........--- 6,500,000 
Approximate minimum present value tangible property.....-.. $36,500,000 


STATED IN DIFFERENT FORM: 
1. 75 p. c. of reproduction cost of $40,000,000 of tangibles... . $30,000,000 
2. Plus real estate, etce., not subject to depreciation, as above.. 6,500,000 


Total present value.........-----+++2-+sseee $36,500,000 

REPRODUCTION COST AS ABOVE OF $46,500,000 
Includes no allowance for so-called “Development Expenses”’ 
covering promotion, discounts on securities, expenses of 
financing, taxes, interest, title insurance, brokers’ com- 
missions, and other general administration, legal and con- 
tingent expenses necessarily attending such an enterprise 
(see statement “C,” p. 4). Minimum provision for these 

purposes should be 25 p. ¢., OF.... <2... +e secrete eee neers 11,625,000 


Making a total cost of reproduction to a new company.....-- $58,125,000 
Nore. This estimate makes no allowance for franchises of Third Avenue 
and other companies, for loss involved in changing from horse to cable 
power and from cable to electricity, for obsolescence of portions of plant 
for good will, or for working capital. 
17 


° 
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See 
ESTIMATED ACTUAL COST OF REPRODUCTION OF ENTIRE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
or THIRD AVENUE PROPER, 42D STREET, Dry Docx, Union, SouTHERN 
BovuLEvarD, Bronx Traction, KINGSBRIDGE, YONKERS AND WEST- 
CHESTER RaILROAD COMPANIES ON BASIS OF PRESENT-DAY PRICES. 


Building structures... 2.4)/.0). Sook ous Soe eee $ 7,205,315 
Mrachieeg cig Sli en satiate so 2 2B ae eee Be heed See ee eee 10,331,894 
Paiva ohn eee gee kel onan BI. ink por eee Seen 3,542,644 
Distrib Uting Sys tenis. 4 scant we ot henna an eee ee 2,838,246 
Overhead(Constructionn.. 6 45h ee ee eee 1,200,500 
Dinetsloines sii) nse aca tem ne ate eae Wetter ieee ae eee as 2,116,538 
Power Equipment u5 cake eat ae ae eee eee 3,495,219 
Rolling! Stole: aiteiweitgy ceees «At ep en ee re 7,650,934 
Removal of Obstructions a..0 nae Gee eee eee 1,479,049 
Pa Vvincvover © bStrletl Ons stirs vate te rere eee ee eee 1,389,035 
Rea lHista tens. qutteig ny athe cue atcha aisyc lice anne ts Ee ein ene 4,524,570 
Tools Supplies, Hixbures? car jac aoc sceeo ene ee ee 553,165 
EL OTses\ WAS ONS) SCLC ting. coy aa Gee oe ees Pe ee eee 56,874 
Salvage on Materials and Apparatus.............. ee a 5,822 
AO Ga aeer cease eg te recast eer era | nh A a $46,389,805 
Purchase price Mamaroneck & Larchmont Road............. 110,000 
Grand sto taller, sents seed atte aah ace eee $46,499,805 
“cc B ) 
INCIDENTAL AND CoNnTINGENT Exprenses INcLUDED IN AcTuaL Cost oF 
REPRODUCTION 


1. Administration expenses chargeable to construction, including superin- 
tendence, inspection, accounting, salaries of officers and clerks, consents 
of authorities and property owners, legal, expenses, rent, printing, 
storeroom expenses, etc. : 

2. Architects’ and Engineers’ fees, including cost of design and testing all 
construction and equipment, ete. 

3. Provision for various incidentals and contingencies, incomplete inven- 
tories, unforeseen requirements, etc., which practical experience has 
shown to be necessary. 

These incidental and contingent expenses’ properly attributable to actual 
construction would certainly extend over an average of two years and con- 
stitute capital expenditures to cover which an average of at least 15 per 
cent. should be provided, except in the last four items in “A,” as above, 
not requiring such allowances. 


“a”.. 
DEVELOPMENT EXPENSES 
Outlay and expenditures necessarily attending organization and pro- 
motion of an enterprise such as the. Third Avenue and other railroads 
mentioned in Statement “A,” which will ordinarily average at least 25 
per cent. on actual cost of construction, and in City of New York would 
undoubtedly average much more. These include 
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1. Legal and other expenses of preliminary promotion, incorpo- 
ration and organization of companies, procuring property 
owners’ consents, condemnation proceedings, arrange- 
ments for trackage rights and terminals, procuring lo¢al 
franchises and approval, consent and certificates from 
Public Service Commission and other public bodies, title 
examinations and insurance, brokers’ commissions, etc., at 


Tee me tetchae a soe ogee a Sega a= Sued ee ils Kes 4 of l p.c. 
2. Technical expenses in connection with preliminary work, , 
surveys, expert estimates, etc., approximately........... 4 of 1 p. ¢. 


3. Interest on capital and bond issues, rents, and so-called 

wages of superintendence and administration in addition 

to portion similar expense chargeable to construction, etc., 

which must be provided to cover development stage and 

construction and until property can earn surplus over oper- 

ating expenses and taxes sufficient to pay interest or 

dividends on investments. Minimum allowance'........ 83 p: ¢. 
4. Taxes including incorporation tax, mortgage tax, real 

estate tax, personal property tax, capital stock tax, 

franchise tax, etc., which must be provided for and paid 

during period from first organization to time when property 

will earn a net surplus over operating expenses, at least } of 1 p. c. 
5. Discounts on securities or other customary and necessary 

expenditures in connection with financing such an under- 

taking and marketing securities. These expenses greater 

in case of new enterprises or reorganization of old enter- 

prises which have become insolvent, as there is yet no 

established earning capacity and credit, or credit has 

been impaired or destroyed by insolvency. Minimum 

GISCO UU sae enc ieee a ace et oreo edie ace suc 10 p. ¢. 
6. Reasonable promotion profit or compensation for risk of 

capital estimated at 5 to 10 per cent. of cash secured and 

actually invested and put at risk in enterprise. Minimum 


PRG VARIN Coie a een aL Ree gee ene eee) macs oeaRemer eaten sant othe of ues 
These percentages calculated on basis of total actual repro- 

Shirai Qk Oty oe bene bho Se som oeeEte > como me QT eotnorr $46,500,000 
25 p. e. of which would be. --....--.e.seeee gees s settee? 11,625,000 


Making a total cost of reproduction by a new company at least.. $58,125,000 


1 This figure would probably be exceeded in a city like New York, as also 
some of the other items. 

2 The allowance for these items would have to be increased under con- 
ditions now existing in City of New York. Value of all street service 
securities in New York at present time greatly discredited. Money could 
only be raised at or about par on credit of City itself. 

8 A promotion profit of at least 10 p. c. would probably be necessary to 
induce the investment and-risk of $58,000,000 of new capital in view of 
present conditions and earning capacity. ; 
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EXHIBIT 39! 


INTRODUCED BY HENRY FLOY, CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Vatuns oF Items USED IN DETERMINING THE AMOUNT TO BE DEDUCTED 
FROM Repropuction Cost, New, TO OBTAIN ‘‘ABSOLUTE DEPRECIATION” 














Ace Obsolescence 
Vaults in streets, vaults adjacent to buildings, unused 
boiler, engine and chimney foundations, chimneys, col- | 
umn footings nabandonedspits:.a5 eee eee Dee ae $612,378 
Buildings, (detailed estimates)... 2: jccc. 006 ve cw cree eee ee $121,900 
Abandoned track, special work and paving (Bear 
SVAIA DE RU ORCL) ccs crete farauscates ana Te eevee er sent en et ee 15,812 
Track, special work and paving, (detailed estimates)..... | 1,050,446 
Power Equipment (detailed estimates)................. 64,400 
Distributing System (detailed estimates)............... | 46,000 
Overhead construction (detailed estimates)............. 62,410 
Rolling Stock, (detailed estimates)..................... | 57,725 667,975 
Cobain Sarat ame were eae Od eee eee | $1,402,881 $1,296,165 
1,402,881 
Grand WE otal rita us ets neers oo: echoes cae SES ee ee $2,699,046 











Note.—All values herein given include the same percentages as used in obtaining the 


cost of reproduction new. 


1Case No. 1181: Plan of Reorganization Third Ave. Railroad Co. Decision dated July 
29, 1910, Public Service Commission, First District, New York. 
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EXHIBIT 40! 


INTRODUCED BY HENRY FLOY, CONSULTING ENGINEER 
THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Case No. 1181 


DEPRECIATION AS OF FrsrRuary, 1910, IncLupIne “ABSOLUTE” AND 
“THBORETICAL” 











Deferred Wear and | . ge 
iiaintenance coe inadequacy Totals 
obsolescence 
Obsolete Vaults and Founda- 

LOTUS seen Reet Seats etthe ch ae arn be Agha coreaNavene os ore |letacar ah aow-a-s Shere $612,378 $612,378 
Buln gS vaca lace ose er Ges $121,900 $35,000 $782,329 $939,229 
Track, Special Work and Paving 1,050,446 3,543,093 241,192 4,834,731 
Distributing System........... 46,000 204,810 416,513 667,323 
Overhead Construction........ 62,410 26,062 330,916 419,388 
RC HATS. Pitan se oreieea acai os 0) lots euel cas wjicteaks won yai||enaserotcss a rae 199,274 199,274 
Power Equipment:..... 5... cs 64,400 35,000 880,292 979,692 
ROWING /StOCK. wa.) ccc ccires eas | 57,725 79,000 1,587,349 1,724,074 
Mools ANG EEX UTES. caicoc vc ciceelleneoknes Utne eae 3,159 52,807 55,966 
EAOUSCS VV 2S ONS CbG 2 reve) eo50 ciel teytioieday cis eastaanatane L135 14,219 15,354 

| $1,402,881 $3,927,259 $5,117,269 | $10,447,409 

















1Case No. 1181: Plan of Reorganization Third Ave. Railroad Co. Decision dated July 
29, 1910, Public Service Commission, First District, New York. 
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EXE 
INTRODUCED BY Mr. E. G. COUNETTE, ENGINEER OI 
APPRAISAL— 


CoMPARISON OF Net VALUES AS GIVEN BY THE | 






























































A | B c | 
| 8rd Ave. & | Yonkers Diff 
Group Appraiser | Union Rys. Difference R. R. Co. 

(1) Buildings and Struc- P.S.C.......| $5,066,933.60 |............ $356,989.00)... 
TUIROS pe rarenc oec trevor Phil EekOW accra fotarons 5,184,985.74 $118,052.14 | 356,989.00)..... 
(@) Yirackoons coca SRS eae uas 6,725,209 .49 eae Ore | 1620:02085 7a 
WOW acer 657 25;ZO09LAG a, cis seers ores 668,613.26) $48, 
(3) RPavang erate eee BS. Clore 2014042860 een eee ee 253,013.50|..... 
EM OYi 5 actaterens 2,139,629.25 | 122,134.39 296,969.30} 48, 
(4) Distributing system.. P.S.C....... 2,175,743.87 0... : "83,606. 53) eee 
Bloyalscrne QTD AS AST inl re mewetes ace tees 138,453.53 55, 
poe | | ee ee SS See eee 
(5) Overhead  distribu- |! P.S.C....:.. DOE a MOO © layer eee 1665025224 )\\.0. oes 
UO eee Not eC OY Eee hae 559,651.38 4,913.83 178,616.45 Li 
(6) Ductilines: 2... n eee PS Casa) LTT 948). 62" Nioc.x eth cance eenall er eeera eee ceteee el eee 
Mloyeecaterer 1,571,948 .62 Jove cece eee lee cess eee e eel eee ee 
EE es ES EE |S es eee ee 
(7) Power Equipment. ..| P.S.C....... QO GU DIG NOD: isa ieestcare oles 43,976.00|..... 
BlOViNeartoorte 2,662,299 268. saviceuis ee 50,507.40 6, 
(8) Rolling Stock....... BS0:..., 1) S64581097.00 hewn aaa | 95,515.40)... . 
IOWA Scere. 165453:097/200)-)\. Noe ceremnue 106,353.90 10, 
(9) Removing obstruc- | P-S.C.......] °1,169,209.00 |............{sccecesevece{oeeee 
TOUS Mien eee Bloy seen | =1,169;209-00 J) “Gee note) |. -a0n ee aes eee 
(10): Paving over obstruc= |) P2S:Os.00. 1) 1098052 < 00) hy aatian a oe ee een ae 
HONS eee f) POY rtaoarrras 1,098,052.00 | (See note) |........ he Ae ae 
(11) Real Estate......... PS Ofea aes 4265522000 Acie ch ono | 74,000.00)..... 
Bloyainauese | 4,265,220.00 Jones e eee eee | 228,500.00; 149, 

| | 

—$——— | | 
(12) Tools, Supplies & | P.S.C.......) 460,502.00 |b snes mee 50,839.00)..... 
BixGutes. ca ee Ployiaan.s os 468,765.00 | 8,263.00 54,408.81 3 
(13) Horses,Wagons, Ete. |P.S.C....... | BG;874.100 Wiens va es cancel eae ee 
loy crn | 56,874.00) Met. cso k une {reese senate eras 
(13) Salvage, Material & | P.S.C....... Sy ByS2D). OOF a scsec oan cease oo ee sore eee | eee 
Apparatus... 50.00. Ploy ect 5,822.00 |. aU DE UD OEE tances aub|dccc: 

Se oe Se eo eee ee 

(15) Not itemized........ Oy ecec Ae aa eee i Savage jedere for ara llth tans teneracak tease ove TORE 
Motel tak oa eae PSC ee | $34,282,143.64 |... cece ee $1,743,385.24)..... 
| Bloysecnee | 34,535,507 .00 | $253,363.36 | 2,074,411.65| $331. 

















1N ote.—The apparent equality of figures of two appraisals on items of ‘‘ Removing Obstr 
and “Paving Over Obstructions” is not actual because Mr. Floy adds percentages to his n¢ 
given above to obtain his gross figure, while the P. S. C. makes no addition to the net figure. 
GWK/C.T.B 4-16-10 ; 
_G. W. Kuan 
Checked: oh ae! 
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50 

LIC SERVICE COMMISSION—FIRST DISTRICT 

[UE RAILROAD SYSTEM 

1181 

IcE COMMISSION, AND AS GIVEN BY Mr. Henry Fioy 

E F G H I J 

t. Elec Difference Mamaroneck Difference Total Difference 
R. Co. Line of Totals 
Se ete en ere care avi ave tol oles ata nat atesierwheita care | Ree ecav Scares 4:8 feeble SPOS eo sO Uae |thets ereteneireetenstcr oye 
Be SPN PeAOONG | erate, sates acecats tststhe le ous s.iclise sha ousters e)|leasescateveee, sone ie cn 5,703,781 .74 $118,052.14 
DOGG > | siesta tis. ss pase $21,936.14 $21,936.14 TEGOINO5O OD wil tevcewnarevstetntcnettete 
1,684.16 $106,890.44 (c)See note (c)See note (c)8,125,506.91 | (ce) 133,546.99 

| 

ets eA Oli ccta. avai Secicha este ne 11,923.22 | 11,923.22 DDO A O20 San iilete irene eaaise = 
3,911.16 51,421.96 (c)See note (c)See note (c)2,800,509.71 (c) 205,588 .93 
3,173.62 Ra Ai OO Ma Sete creased vePac yl ee sete ey) oceans, asTe POAT O DA ODM ale veinineie sneha ts ene 
MNO O MI netreestereiaie eae clesshedte a meee Te ace licitcts oars ae ars 2,344,896.16 2,972.14 
BREE wins see leneiee Sole 3,365.26 3,365.26 OUEGSOR Coe Netra ere 
0,745.00 17,232.66 (c)See note (c)See note (ce) 949,012.83 (ce) 34,737.70 
PR rere euch on. ol slvr oy aver sine eS cliewtl faxes orl alten fone rep cs PV IRGASEGZ © leis. 3 cireuetere ie) seme 
NUN race eats stole a crate eal com ste aoe otis Oneeetpee-staliec ear: avlarn ohibar BANG 4S G2) waleteustiarsrerene cea 
SEMIN OCDE Varese suc eles ay| te sae fa) aia fosMacvet are ‘ee fett sane se nile) wisiierae. = OUTS Non O Omene ayer heist 
£213.10 NS Acyl O enreestee rene tentae wie niakel| eterer= telie = Prone = el 2,763,020.15 © 11,744.50 
SEES OU fepetia tare cav chests cele ellis ichous. wievattors)<)esorel|levenarhofelshelienenay« fons GOSOSSG25 408 Ulaecsersterae ete neere 
3,567 .20 ANE S Ahir Ole beatin eee sete Vane MeN eked ctes aceon ares a3 6,653,018.10 22,155.70: 
NPS Re eo nee cle sal heiea where o acai s Meret Way araenwl eno eigr wet ete I1G9;209 500) |e. cc tes cee nar 
I Sacra ke 2 EA aig et Une slcv ase oeeeelh poe Se sar weary elle wien 1,169,209 .00 sae Reads aay nantes taote 
MPR ai ee ened ee oleiiourl. ducliclias oe eet) \2eta pe sy'osieS, aetna re iavs NOOSE O52 OOM a mrreate: eterna nts. 
kc eke ates ieee ay feteeetige ee crested 10981052 OOM lamers 
5,900.00 OOO Mert rctoe Buctscme shedaltoe ote Gualavarataters APA TOE 20 OOM ices ern ony slehet Nar 
ra aiteye corer stan cnet clai|ts levee eb) 6 titole nl(evat |lrkeuavane, sucsalieral2y [mic 4,524,570.00 149,450.00 
0,002 .00 PAR GE ies ee ak cusiayarehe ose Vero cto cere ocean BATS4 SAO bee eet reek 
BOSTON forse re so cce el rein on selh olezornitm era Wem este tare aot 553,161.17 11,818.17 
MTU ete is secpseer Aes Be ioe catia, "a atlah atiouss aire Covtah|fa tents rer arta) play oie tore S HE Si 4OOialie worm tense teres 
Ni ne eee Nes. Sue ee seh pean taex se se | SBISTE LOO ee canoe 
Re eo SS. Yew erate | re eat eee ne 
ee sets in Ter olllteuslelu rel ateteredemoceel|fscesaiecte tio eis os EPPA OO slo s.oopaomnmaacc 
BPC Porc, «| [ais veils oie Youn orenes (e)110,000.00 | (c)110,000.00 (c) 110,000.00 (c)110,000.00 
PCO aso la arctan ne eresoece ss SRA ODUM lteeen atlas spaua “ee oie $37,632,681.38 |..... 0086-245 
9,463.74 | $139,535.86 110,000.00 $72,775.38 38,429,382 .39 796,701.012 




















) Mr. Floy submits the purchase price of the Mamaroneck Line as his valuation of the property; he 


not give itemized values, 
This should be borne in mind when 


ine. 


and, therefore, comparisons can not be made between group totals for 
dealing with figures marked (c) on this sheet. 


‘This difference is mainly due to difference in Mamaroneck Road, Yonker’s real estate, and date 


ypraisals. 


al which was included by Floy.—A uthor. 


Considerable property having been added after the date of closing the P. S. C. ap- 
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VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EXH 


INTRODUCED BY MR. E. G. COUNETTE, ENGINEE 


Tuirp Av 


DEPREC! 





Total cost to 












































Group R. RaCo: Scrap value Wearing 
reproduce 

1 Buildings and 8rd Ave. & Union....| $6,130,989 .66 $443,799.60 $5,687,15 
Structures. "Von kersan ant seteet state 431,956.69 34,124.58 397,85 
Westchester......... 195,786 .47 15,467.13 180,3) 
Mamaroneckcss c.' ccs ltetets crave havea &: oop] vane gaia wove pe eee Siete el sree 
otal ccs sn aa $6,758,732 .82 $493,391.31 $6 ,265,3- 
Dee LTACkaee ts aoa 8rd Ave. & Union.... 8,137,503 .49 437,273.55 7,700,25 
Yonkersvaciecusc: 2208 750,224.89 70,015.14 680,2¢ 
Westchester......... 756,000.40 71,984.54 684,01 
Mamaroneck......... 26,542.73 Dogma 24,0] 
Total shaserec.s. cc ess $9,670,271.51 $581,800.56 $9,088,47 
Sea ving en. stare 38rd Ave. & Union.... DALAL VES 79.2 arc tecters sere ee 2,441,1¢ 
SYOnKOrsst caste a ete S06, T4673 4 cae Se eee 306,14 
Westchester......... S7S;1TL 93) on ae oe 378,11] 
Mamaroneck......... PAA D709 ic oa Gatos eres 14,45 
Rotalgens see $3139 85415 lcraa. cha ane eee $3,139,8¢ 
4. Distribution 3rd Ave. & Union.... 2,632,650.08 908,225.46 1,724,45 
System. ViONIKSIS tac. ciertonus s erot 100,437 .90 18,354.75 82,08 
Westchester......... 100,640.08 18,014.93 82,62 
Mamaronecl sf... 55 44 2\| se oes were hy ae |e a cats ee 
Total sean wenn $2,833,728 .06 $944,595.14 $1,889,1¢ 
5. Overhead. 3rd Ave. & Union.... 671,232.44 133,506.46 537,72 
Distribution. ‘Yonkerss.seeseee 200,890.54 53,541.33 147,34 
Westchester......... 234,149.93 56,103.00 178,04 
Mamaroneck......... 4,071.97 532.67 Syoe 
Totals acces $1,110,344.88 $243,638 .46 $866, 6€ 
6. Duct Lines...... 3rd Ave. & Union.... 1;902;057.83tac oem © as rer tone 1,902,084 
Womkeers ter tac alge ttaectbersaetaon ti Seton hab. ecole ese eee ee 
Wiestchestense sisi htren.de cle oitine Seal tee sas cee ee 
Maimaroneckins sf Sivasli pace nae Ser Ona eee oe ee 
Lotale ocnreure esas $1¢ 902 OS 788i ce cme enero che ane $1,902 ,08 
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PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION—FIRST DISTRICT 


ROAD SYSTEM 



























































[181 
OPERTY 
a Deferred 
a. janiktonsnee Wear and tear Total Remaining wear! Present value 
RO OL eli = anemones NeneacieisBel steers $1,837,795 .91 $3,849,394 .15 $4,293,193 .75 
BSA SOD) Wassccweorcnsoa seacatn | RE eon na 101,845.02 295,987 .09 330,111.67 
SRG (oe occa tiche phases ge can eeepc 46,161.75 134,157.59 149,624.72 
Sere PONG Sea lati rset tre ge es Se Crecente $1,985,802 .68 $4,279,538 .83 $4,772,930 .14 
1,484.54 475,669.82 2,422,524.82 3,099,679 .18 4,600,550.76 5,037,824.31 
rss cis 48,904.83 340,094.88 388,999.71 291,210.04 361,225.18 
OM escs ns = 41,424.61 342,008.41 383,433 .02 300,582.84 372,567 .38 
Mir sis ss 1,454.39 12,007.72 13,462.11 10,553.29 13,080.62 
1,484.54 $567,453.65 | $3,116,635.83 $3,885,574 .02 $5,202,869 .93° $5,784,697 .49 
ae 443,137.49 1,220,584.39 1,663,721 .88 777,446.91 777,446.91 
Bear sis cs ss 33,718.64 153,073.17 186,791.81 119,354.53 119,354.53 
Banta. 41,568.24 189,055.97 230,624.21 147,487.72 147,487.72 
oe. 1,586.06 7,213.55 8,799.61 5,627 .48 5,627.48 
RNs: ls. $520,010.43 | $1,569,927.08 $2,089,937 .51 $1,049,916 .64 $1,049,916.64 
Oe eailiite veces retienscossfiecsax 165,706.46 523,691.27 1,200,733 .35 2,108,958 .81 
GAOL | Pie cis erse sue (sua si 1,897.01 17,571.02 64,512.13 82,866.88 
Meee SO ai ccersyalos ehistienteBe8. oae 1,219.80 17,511.65 65,113.50 83,128.43 
OO Cmilheer is Bete e wr scatere $168,823 .27 $558,773.94 $1,330,358 .98 $2,274,954.12 
EMO AOL) ||| ro chien ayatere Ral sev ere 121,666.51 176,374.12 361,351.86 494,858.32 
26,010.17 13,073.93 46,347.77 85,431.87 61,917.34 115,458 .67 
98,680.33 8,490.64 37,602.65 104,773.62 73,273.31 129,376.31 
286.81- 117.05 1,558.75 1,962.61 1,576.69 2,109.36 
39 684.92 $21,681.62 $207,175.68 $368,542 .22 $498,119.20 $741,802.66 
BESTS IM SO Wl oncy ciconsieel otto wutvayeeree $38,558.76 $214,090.61 $1,687,967 .22 $1,687,967 .22 
EPOOUR OD) Wri ert ea as Y 38,558.76 214,090.61 1,687,967 .22 1,687,967 .22 
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EX] 





Total cost to 




















Group R. R. Co. ee roluee Scrap Value Wearin: 

7. Power Equip- 38rd Ave. & Union.. 3,220,172.58 242,755.19 2,840, 
ment. Wonkers..2ess5s-5 6 53,210.96 5,341.37 47, 
Westchester....... 55,660.00 5,340.50 50, 

Mamaroneck. 5.2 alls ataievony- acco sets Bye al eee eee a 

Motalacrenase ee $3,329,043 .54 1$253,437 .06 $2,938, 

8. Rolling. 38rd Ave. & Union.. 6,775,751 .85 248,850.00 6,526, 
Stock Nonkers vaecccnices 100,291.17 3,750.00 96, 
Westchester....... 86,362.50 3,000.00 83, 

Mamaarone chet sci) cMsrttie ois. aperascutta cuateh vo aerators aiecinal R 
Otaleeetert oe $6,962,405 .52 $255,600.00 $6,706, 
9. Removing 38rd Ave. & Union 15169520900 at ee nie eae 1,169,: 
Obstructions AYOMICOIS cae aspen tas ieee Oo eal alc seek Se ne ako emstrs tor eR een ee 

WW iestGles terete (f aicelie ti sescdieshus as ercnd eto call RN mie rte ee Ta A 

Mamaroneck io, scaltctl ocd es aitus sisters siesta ee eee 
Totale nae tees $15 169;}2005 00) Gliese sartitar erates $1,169,2 
10. Paving over | 8rd Ave. & Union.. TEOSS; 052/500) | |krenaemereers tea eee 1,098,¢ 
Obstructions. Vionlkers:aic 5). Neves | sin bate Cire Seacoast el Gene Ee ce oes ee 
Westchester’ .:!¥ cars|: ste con eee ieins ale seer nen aes | 

Mamaroneck.) ch.hulloca natin ee eek cee. lean ie ea ee 
Totaleceye makers $1098 052300 eae eee ceane $1,098,0 
11. Real Estate. 3rd Ave. & Union.. 4:965 220200 tale ec ec ee 4,265,2 
Wonkersuces scene a T4000 JOON ee erste 74,0 
Westchester....... So 900200" Bena tee eee 35,9 

Mamaroneck ji, ia .c.ia| se timene sete crea or Oe eee 
Ota erscs x lensa ine os $4375 12000 keene a oe eens $4,375,1 
12. Tools, Supplies | 3rd Ave. & Union.. 460,502 00 lreaee ate ae ates 460,5 
and Fixtures. Nonkers san cere SOSS900 Switcher ie ene 50,8 
Westchester....... 50002500! Al acon nt eee 30,0 

Mamaroneck | saan sl conn page eere on oie 
Potal-nwsense cn $541-343:;,00) ona wae cere $541,3 
13. Horses, Harness | 3rd Ave. & Union. . SCS 74005. hase eee 56,8 
and Wagons. Vortkersi- cacao esusith earestors te tre atte ete alae ae ea | ee 
Westchestetinntccigll to veic sn, cee ee eal ea oe 

Mamaroneck jicsoncidhve soe e tre seen ee Oe ee | ee 
Totals eased POC STAs OO Milo atiaccct nae ee ees $56,8 

















“1A figure of $136,716, representing the Brook Ave. sub-station, is included in the 
Equipment group, and appears in thé columns for Cost to Reproduce and Present Value, b 


not appear in the other columns in the group. 


The apparent discrepancy will be avoi 


subtracting this figure of $136,716 from the figure for Cost to Reproduce before making comp 
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97 — Continued 

ce? Deferred ee 

guacy aicnante Wear and tear Total Remaining wear| Present value 
. age 

Brea Ikelite olsy ers iw @pane. cr sis [rete ese e seen ee 922,123.91 1,918,577 .48 2,298,048 .67 
Mea teetes CON aver, cia) atvaser ial ro |Nhe fei sto ye pe leas. tn) 16,754.36 31,115.23 36,456.60 
BES IOUE SS iain scl store sai asl souk uses Leliskare sits, Soohe eters 17,611.83 32,707 .67 38,048.17 
BESO MOM erctaie. oe hers syeucia)| nnwla.sta(O eee ams $956,490.10 | $1,982,400.38 $2,372,553 .44 
Mees CNON( fall VaxaiFecotte aderatiansiscsiesei fare siete ate lacelsitones 1,585,603 .07 4,941,298 .78 5,190,148 .78 
BO ler eret aevehay cares eis i|is7s ouehe oceist cere eral 27,754.79 68,786.38 72,536.38 
MESSMO iar resehe seh) okeons tres oil suahevots eure semen 8,336.25 75,026.25 78,026.25 
aoe Pace ee ee ey Se eT eT: 
nS SLO el eh cats taisnite avare’ aio Ta. elfesanie av cue lais)'e 75) ecelg $1,621,694.11 $5,085,111.41 $5,340,711 .41 
NS ts cere fo ye icra ieee eaten oveveneeillereyeuntenelerenene) elle siete 1,169,209 .00 1,169,209 .00 
I teehee Nace aS aa eres c raha cl wus ra) Mia, atin enl arta Toso af. nab) oSriecave $1,169,209 .00 $1,169,209 .00 
ER ee cnr heal i Sue hitne 20.5 SN wiaitags er em ken sas Oe 1,098,052 .00 1,098,052 .00 
eye hg ee rcc ran nl crereittine rage eelaie spene diets win ene bray ce lie Sens $1,098,052 ..00 $1,098,052 .00 
NN es aaa cic cca n ot Wcoiun, a 'm atau yamre Moriebar aN fa tela 9. = eee swale as 4,265,220 .00 4,265,220.00 
Nee res ec hci ak Sarat nie aidan ess miallanadel aaah adetananedkiee ede! #) 74,000.00 74,000.00 
IN ees ei kg Feiner ils in: a aah a ese ree Ohana knee wear ene 35,900.00 35,900.00 
EN on cee ee 8 arty cdl a any oh ose cettew eres fa yede rans Sv aue am Saban PET $4,375,120 .00 $4,375,120 .00 
ME Gs Nia ge coos a atiali ene fe 115,125.50 115,125.50 | 345,376.50 345,376.50 
TY oo ele wiele ata etevet 12,709.75 12,709.75 38,129.25 38,129.25 
RA ro) aiiiss erenayens. Susie. sayia lece 7,500.50 7,500.50 22,501.50 22,501.50 
oa hegee Saipepieen craic Pe tee ea eae LSS Coro eats gota [-vntne sca coreetome poke =i|/olsheL nice eosae gece 
Res. 231 a2 isc ea oem water, $135,335.75 $135,335.75 $406,007 .25 $406,007 .25 
Nea haiavetradeye sce talivon ooecei| 14,218.50 14,218.50 | 42,655.50 42,655.50 
MRE si307,)| = ovtoteliel epuantace cay ices $14,218.50 $14,218.50 | $42,655.50 $42,655.50 























xen adding it to the result of the c¢ 
was treated in this manner becaus' 
Himated value for the sub-station was used, although the sub-sta 


of appraisal.” 


omputations and in order to obtain the Present Value. 
e a scrap value could not be obtained owing to the fact that 
tion was not complete at the 


This 
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EXH 
Group R. R. Co. Total costae Scrap value Wearing 
reproduce 
14. Salvage Material | 3rd Ave. & Union’... SZ 200 i sors eho cess escent enn 5,83 
and Apparatus." Yonkers asics oete ach illts aerate tetera eee ane tlle eae ee aca Reena | ee 
Wrestchester i ..c ft sea tllse eirncateres tietasietirnl nla cla alee onan Petoneh meeanl Beater ree 
Mamaroneck sti. Featictlllic sehen teccevieate lll aan Oye ahineret acy shel eect cee ee 
Total) wiicateee cone $5;822 00) Ws% catsncuty ssteienean $5,82 
otale wera cs eee 3rd Ave. & Union....| 38,967,205.72 2,414,410.26 36,416,07 
Wonkersséice sere oe 2,067,997 .49 185,127.17 1,882,87 
Westchester......... 1,872,613 .31 169,910.10 1,702,7 
Mamaroneck......... 45,041.79 3,060.00 41,98 
otal ofeLotale7 aie cre acta centers $42,952,858 .31 $2,772,507 .53 $40,043,632 

















April 29, 1910. 
GWK/CTB. 
Checked: 
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97 —Continued 
scence 

: Deferred ce 
a as Wear and tear Total Remaining wear} Present value 
RPP i Soe es Srererk soo eiwns 1,455.50 1,455.50 4,366.50 4,366.50 
MMe er CS foto eke eens $1,455.50 $1,455.50 $4,366.50 $4,366.50 
231.70 918,807.31 4,099,840 .44 10,153,879 .45 26,262,200.01 28,813,326 .27 - 
1038.35 95,697 .40 554,122.58 837,858.33 1,045,011 .99 1,230,139 .16 
082.01 91,483.49 577,387.33 815,952.83 886,750.38 1,056,660.48 
286.81 3,157.50 20,780.02 24,224.33 17,757.46 20,817.46 
638 .87 $1,109,145.70 $5,252,130.37 | $11,831,914.94 | $28,211,719.84 | $31,120,943.37 
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VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EXHIBIT 


INTRODUCED BY MR. E. A. COUNETTE, ENGINEER 


FIRST 
THIRD AVENUE 


CASE 


CoMPARISON OF DEPRECIATION AS GIVEN BY HENRY FLOy IN 












































Obsolescence, Delorred 
Group Appraiser linadequacy and Difference jaaindenance 
age 

Buildings and Struc- | Floy........ $1030457,072 00 leeiemciresteie etal: $121,900.00 
tures PA Ss Cision 1,985,802 .68 S5OMOODSOSa © eeeeciansacetnmerr 

Track and Paving....| Floy........ 241,192.00 39,707.46 1,050,446 .00 

iPaos Coma DOV ASA GA erate cvete tenes. cetera stirs 1,087,464.08 

Distributing System . | Floy.. 416,513.00) 26,562.33 46,000.00 
Sen seine ee S89 O50 GT lise are ays cone ele yotane ail evoum harstisaatonels peaeene 

Overhead Distribu- | Floy........ 390,916.00 191,213.08 62,410.00 

tion PS Caine VBO'684592 erence keto 21,681.62 
Duct Linessy..0.0...05 6 EV0yinccsteoe 199,274.00 DEV AD LOM eas SC ee ores 
Pris. 6 DDO ROOT aueteulateneie un eseste re eae aredts [tee enact ees 

Power Equipment....| Floy........ ‘S80 292) 00! Saar ene racists ene 64,400.00 
Pesce, 956,490.10 TG AOS cL O lira aces ote renenS 

Rolling Stock........ Ploy: Joes 0 ects 1 ;587.349)00\\ccsa-rx cese ere imei 57,725.00 
PES iC, 1,621,694.11 SA SAD Ae) [oe uaatestedanerereeratens 
Tools and Fixtures...| Floy........ 52,807 .00 52807 00) svete 
PS Cc rcheaiidl a apele cot eeey s eeeer a Pod tot cielo ettes dealers eter ol ice retire Te Reena 
Horses, Wagons, etc..| Floy........ 14,219.00 14 QV92OO! ~ |\5.c5.cdieeve exer 
Pit Si Cocais acalis cee antic shSics sell Sarah Sle eae ae legen o oeann| Manes eons rene ee eee 

MToOtalein ie morse lenis ElOverer cers 5,117,269.00).......-.-+.-.55- 1,402,881 .00 

PSEC a $5,470,638 .87 $353,369 .87 $1,109,145.70 

















1Case No. 1181 Plan of Reorganization Third Ave. Railroad Co. 


29, 1910, Public Service Commission, First District, New York. 
Note.—In order to make comparison easier, Mr. Floy’s figure for obsolete vaults and 


foundations was included with his figure for buildings. 


Decision dated July 


For the same reason, the figure of 
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NO. 581 


FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


DISTRICT 


RAILROAD SYSTEM 


No. 1181 


ExHIBIT 35 AND AS PREPARED BY PUBLIC 


SERVICE COMMISSION 





| 








Difference | Wear and tear Difference | for Difference 
| depfeciation 
| ; 
$121,900.00 $35,000.00 $35,000.00 PL DOLE OO Mae le nerscheccevcnercloe ts 
eR IPT ita: Le erie WaeP I eacees 1,985,802.68 $434,195.68 
DO LOOSE OO waren mvetexe ceorcretis ass DeSoto OO tnt cici.cee eestes 
37,018.08 4,686,562 .91 1,143,469.91 5,979,511 .53 1,140,780 .53 
46,000.00 204,810.00 35,986.73 667,323.00 108,549.06 
GS: Sasi ile ayes ok, en Sees SOS MMe Ote Nacteotsaneee Gee 
40,728.38 2G OOZR OO caren terete ele 419,388.00 50,845.78 
207,175.68 181,113.68 SOS ASOD Sele corals ane ceo eras 
Oana as Bakeucs'g RON More tein Su chemiocics keene eo TOO 27 4 OOlaa bx ee etancen avant hae 
PE ie ie att oak 38,558.76 38,558.76 214,090.61 14,816.61 
64,400.00 35,000 .00 35,000.00 979,692.00 23,201.90 
ME et ake oes teal orev ottaitay exueretanet Sid) lee havens loverten cel ccgecovcaetem Q5G490N00" lnc ace chee. 
57,725.00 79,000.00 79,000.00 1,724,074.00 102,379.89 
MR BRE Ae oeer sve ier oiiac dhe de ceemresel eevee) [lite enserknevote com tataramine S 1,621,694.11 Prete faba anes isonnyetets fe 
ee Oe LOO SOOM, Riktenin concre cuckay teats GO; 9OO FOO Beavers onetevanoner rs 
Mo ak stakes sk 135,335.75 132,176.75 135,335.75 79,369.75 
Peet atels have cexshars 1,135.00 asthe eee ate US S54 200) Nally tr trerenct tele orsonns 
PE tray eat 15,674.00 14,539.00 15,674.00 320.00 
293,735.30 39272209) OO Wie hareive nersieuawceare O° 47409 OOL lives cceraneaitiets chore 
Parte raEsio Svs- AX $5,252,130. $1,324,871 .37 $11,831,914.94 





37 











$1,384,505 .94 





the P. 8. C. for salvage material and apparatus was included with their figure for horses, 
harness and wagons. 


April 29, 1910. 


Checked by: J. L. M 
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EXHIBIT NO. 69 
TRANSFER CASE, NO. 1364 
PUBLIC SER VICE COMMISSION 


Estimatep Cost of REPRODUCTION OF THE EXISTING PROPERTY 
or THE THIRD AVENUE RatLRoaD As OF JUNE 30, 1911, BEING 
APPRAISAL BY HEenRy-FLOy, CONSULTING ENGINEER 


TasLe I 


(SHowinG ConsTRUCTION Cost AnD Exciupine ‘‘ DEVELOPMENT 
EXPENSES.’’) 








42d Street, Ki 
Physical property Third Ave. | St. N. & | Dry Dock ee Total 
M. bridge 
Buildings and Structures...| $5,109,673) $309,869} $723,484).......... $6,142,976 
Track, including Special 
Work, Excavation and 
Drains. 3,043,665) 1,755,523 837,993| $666,195 6,303,376 
Paving, Straight Track and 
Special Work. 536,559 324,268 277,674 134,760 1,273,261 
Distribution System, Cable 
Fittings, Conductor Bars, 
Bonds and Taps. 1,392,069 443,148 145,337 186,361 2,166,915 
Ducts, including Manholes 
and Paving. 933,657 438,750 118,847 163,252 1,654,506 
Power Equipment, Electri- 
cal and Mechanical. 3,122;201 99. 785i ward papoeinis okege Seeeetee 3,141,986 
Rolling Stock............+ 5,433,299 545,353 DSILT Sica aisveons 6,006,827 
Removal of Obstructions... 1,429,025} 1,148,181 387,687 66,889 3,031,782 
Paving Over Obstructions. . 736,320 479,747 112,524 56,926 1,385,517 
Real Estate (as per valua- 
tion of C. E. Schuyler). 3,212,364 381,472 199 OGAV a ote arene amen 4,393,500 
Tools, Supplies, Fixtures... 461,961 81 MDD lrccceister routs 462,797 
Horses, Wagons, etc....... 31,426 2,080 QSiLOal csieys Ree eee 61,659 
Working Capital........... 500,000 98,000 S200Gie oe, «aes 650,000 
Carrying Cost: 
(a) Interest during con- 
struction, average 
period, 11/2 years, 
at 6 per cent. 2,334,800 535,163 316,102 114,694 3,300,759 
(b) Taxes during con- 
struction, average 
period, 2 years. 170,000 13,000 25,000) mio neater 208,000 
Total cost of construction 
as of June 30, 1911. $28,447,019) $6,494,420) $3,853,345] $1,389,077) $40,183,861 
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TaBLeE II 


DEVELOPMENT HXPENSES 





Non-physical property 


Legal and administration 
expenses prior to and in 
connection with incorpo- 
ration and organization, 
including technical ex- 
penses for preliminary 
work, surveys, expert 
estimates, etc., minimum 
allowance. 

Legal and administration 
expenses in procuring 
consents and certificates 
of Public Service Com- 
mission and other public 
bodies, condemnation 
proceedings, arrange- 
ments for trackage rights, 
terminals, etc., minimum 
allowance. 

Procuring property owners’ 
consents. 

Cost of administration and 
wages of superintendence 
during period of con- 
struction, not chargeable 
to or included in estimate 
of construction, mini- 
mum allowance. 

Taxes (other than those 
estimated as part of 
carrying cost). 

Interest on development 
expenses during con- 
struction period, mini- 
mum allowance. 


Title examination,title guar- 
antee fees, real estate, 
brokers’ commissions, in- 
surance, etc., not charge- 


able to construction. 

Bankers’ commissions and 
other customary and nec- 
essary expenditures in 
connection with financ- 
ing such an enterprise 
and raising funds, mini- 
mum allowance. 


18 





Third Ave. 


$200,000 


200,000 


360,000 


350,000 


88,000 


143,760 


50,000 


750,000 


$2,141,760 


42d Street, 
St. N. & 


M. 


I 
| 
| 
$100,000 


100,000 


280,000 


| 75,000 


| 21,000 


69,120 


5,000 


| 175,000 


| $825,120 





Dry Dock 


$75,000 


50,000 


200,000 


40,000 


16,000 


45,720 


10,000 


125,000 


| $561,720 


Kings- 
bridge 


$50,000 


25,000 


90,000 | 


10,000 


4,500 


21,540 


40,000 


$241,040 





Total 


$425,000 


375,000 


930,000 


475,000 


129,500 


280,140 


65,000 


1,090,000 


$3,769,640 
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TaBLeE III 
EstTimaTep Cost oF REPRODUCTION ° 
; : 42 dStreet, ' 
Ehyeeal and non-phiysical | ty: aeAeo NWeeN ae y iDey DG: nee Total 
property M bridge 
Construction cost..........| $28,447,019] $6,494,420] $3,853,345] $1,389,077|$40,183,861 
Development expense...... 2,141,760 825,120 561,720 241,040) 3,769,640 
Total ete SAG $30,588,779| $7,319,540) $4,415,065| $1,630,117/$43,953,501 
EXHIBIT NO. 74 
TRANSFER CASE, NO. 1364 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
FIRST DISTRICT 
THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD Co. 
Henry Fitoy Consu.ttTing ENGINEER 
PROPERTY IN TaBLH& I, Exursit No. 69 
Nor Now Usep ror RAILROAD OPERATION 
(SUMMARY) 
Third 42nd ze 
Physical property Avenue Street, Dry Dock x ae Total 
| St. N. & M. ee 
Buildings & Structures.....| $47,390 | $117,212 | $551,206 |.......... $715,808 
Track, incl. Special Work, ae 
and Paving tone 6 = ie are 25,513 SA SUO A tken eae 109,620 
Rolling Stock leased to 3,650,155 SGI227) Ienete vac eaten 3,736,382 
other companies of the 
Third Avenue System. 
Reali Histateuterees renner 155,210 | 259,628 586801 Slee eee 1,001,229 
Interest during construc- £5 
tion. ‘ 346,748 | 43,972 TO9;053.6|" 58 eee 500,673 
PANGS. Scat yehioee ae 8,000 4,500 2000 aan ee ees 19,500 
ee | | 
Portales, suerte eee $4,207,503 | $537,052 |$1,338,657 |.......... $6,083,212 
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PROPERTY IN TABLE I ExuiBit No. 69 


Nor Now Usrep ror RAILROAD OPERATION 


(Summary of Details) 
BUILDINGS: 
Dry Dock: 
Grand, Corlears & Monroe Sts., entire.:............ 
(Building rented to Metropolitan St. Ry. Co. ) 
Cherry, Corlears, Monroe & Grand Sts........0..... 
(About 95 per cent. of building rented to Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co.) 
HAthaS tree pias A VenUew Esa termes ra aie acy aaie cer 
(About 87 per cent. of building rented to Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co.) 


42np STREET: 
42nd Street & Lexington Ave., entire............... 
(Building rented for commercial purposes.) 
Manhattan St. & 129th St., entire, part B.......... 
(Building rented for commercial purposes.) 
12th Ave. & Manhattan St., part B, entire.......... 
(Building rented for commercial purposes.) 


THIRD AVENUE: 
Bayard St. Estimated value of part rented for com- 
MeTcialgpULDOSES eer RE te eee heer 8 
Amsterdam Ave. & 186th St., entire............... 
(Building rented for commercial purposes.) 


‘Grand Glove lew ren eres Sets wens 


Tracks, SpecIAL WorkK & PaviING: 
Dry Dock: 
MewisiSt Grand) torSth St, ccs. qed a2 ne eerie 
Stinot Wie wiSstOVAWies De ein cere cits rte ne 
Columbia St. & Ave. D., Grand to 14th St.......... 
14th St., Ave. D. to Ave. B........--..--- 04s eee: 
Avenue: Av, 2rd to 24th) Sts... sas. as ee eae: 
Lispenard St., from Church to Broadway......-.--- 
Track in car barns, 14th St., Corlears, Monroe....... 


$79,666 


176,910 


294,630 


$551,206 


$35,947 
76,522 


4,743 


$117,212 


$40,000 
7,390 


"$47,390 


$715,808 


$75,126 
8,981 


$84,107 
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42np STREET: 
109th St., Pleasant Ave. to end of line.. 
Pleasant wes 109th to 110th St.. 
110th St., near East River, hagean 052 miles 
86th St., Rmsterdam SAWVes LO TiVereie ent sce eae tae 
12th vous. SAth tors oboe Obie eee ane ene 


ora rete eae aes ge oA gay ory, Cee $25,513 


GRAND TOTAL.......: Se Ee Se ORO oc ER $109,620 


Routine Srock: 
THIrD AVENUE: 
MAOMNe ws: PanAG Vict comvertiblercarsaes eee eee 
20 ING wrk atA ey lus OXs CATS Ganiar ei anees cote: tel ee 
2oSene-puilt PavAs even We CANS: ce aie eel eee 
23 2h cov OpenyCarsaa mews tree i.e yee 
60 22acingle (ruck canst ee cee rine ey serie 


OTA ak de eect re See $3,650,155 


42npD STREET: 
23 Storage Battery cars 


STR OSUAUL i wae oe oan eee tier RR ret eee 86,227 
GRAND “TOTAL 5.0.5: aac ey os noe sue ee) SSO Ore 
REAL Estate: 
Dry Dock: 
Grand, Corlears & Monroe Sts., entire.............. $86,000 
(Building rented to Metropolitan St. Ry. Co. ) 
Cherry, Corlears, Monroe and Grand Sts. . SE cet 141,516 


(About 95 per cent. of building renner io Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co.) 
PATHS be dee Awe gic er cte- toa heel eee ine eR eae ene ee 358,875 
(About 87 per cent. of building rented to Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway Co.) 


$586,391 


Turrp AVENUE: = 
Bayard St. (See note under buildings).............. $32,000 
(Building rented for Commercial purposes.) 
Amsterdam Ave. & 186th St., entire............... 117,480 
(Building rented for Commercial purposes.) 
On account of Real Estate purchased.............. 5,730 


$155,210 
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42np STREET: 


42nd Street & Lexington Avenue, entire......... 


(Building rented for Commercial purposes.) 


Manhattan Street & 129th St., part B, entire........ 


(Building rented for Commercial purposes.) 


12th Ave. & Manhattan St., part B, entire.......... 


(Building rented for Commercial purposes.) 


(RAND MOAN, htc Seton Gale academe 


EXHIBIT NO. 73 


CasE No. 1364 
REPRODUCTION VALUE 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
FIRST DISTRICT 


THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD CO. 


$170,000 


$2 


88,000 


1,628 


59,628 


$1,001,229 


AVERAGE UNIT PRICES PER FOOT OF SINGLE TRACK USED IN 
ASCERTAINING REPRODUCTION COST OF REMOVING OBSTRUC- 
TIONS ON THE THIRD AvE., 42nD STREET, Dry Dock anp 


KINGSBRIDGE RAILROADS 











; er Cost per 
Line Section lin. ft. 
> | 
Third Avenue R. R....| Park Row, Bowery, Third Ave., Post Office to 130th | $11.75 
St. 
Lexington Ave., 129th St. & 130th Street, 66th St., 1.50 
8rd Ave. to end of spur. 
LO Ft FCCP AAU LAID tilntrivie «lene oleae ns oreresadsds teu aialral« BDO 
Amsterdam Ave., Manhattan St. to 186th St......... 2.00 
Amsterdam Ave., 186th St. to loop...........-..... 1.50 
Aond St., M. & St. N. | 42nd St. B. to N. River........-.--20- 200s see eees 35.00 
Avenue R. R. 7th Ave., 42nd St. to 45th St., B’way, 45th to Man- 3.00 
hattan St., First Avenue, 34th St., to 42nd St. 
VOPDEAW C34 2S te GONs 2G. Sbivisre eles seeps =: ie estore ater 1.50 
Dry Dock, E. Bdwy & | Throughout. ......... 6... see e eee eens .70 
Battery R. R. Co. 
Kingsbridge Railway | 162nd St. to end of line .........--....+ sees eeees 1.50 
Company. 
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EXHIBIT NOs 
Case No. 13864 
REPRODUCTION VALUE 
THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD CO. 
ConpuiT TRACK 
42npD St., MANHATTANVILLE & St. NicHoLtas AVENUE R. R. 
Ownership 
Unit 
Location Length eee price | Total $ 
Sachs ees Nios | 
| $ Partial $ Indeter- 
minate $ 
42nd St. Line | 
Hind. Line—Lex: Ave, .)| 4532213) Diao. LO.TG) 43,902 Sy cee ace) lenatnjtin ster eiatensre arene 
hex. Ave, Park Aver) 9 S62.7815D > Dupe. tae 4oul| mney ini eres eee 10,724.36 
Park Ave.—Mad. Ave. GOS GC UD ae eb OOn iam peek nerers fare eke siete eae ete Cl Ooatd 
Mad. Ave.—End Line. | 12,613.92 Deere 10.16 128,157.43 
7th Ave. 
AInGISt. S045", <2.) LOLS 50ND) Dupes P2e 4B cet actin =|) aie = eel 12,622.67 
Broadway Line 
7th Ave.—Beg. Duplex] 7,570.24/ D,.......|10.16 76,913.64 
Beg: Duplex—9th Ave.) 2,976.74), D> Dupin. |D2543) (oe ones lin tote oe oes 37,000.88 
9th Ave.—l0th Ave. « «| 3,420.01) C5 Dup...j1208 |e mn. seals gaetre woe 41,313.72 
10th Ave:—125th St.. .| 28,667.47} D,.......|10.36 | 296,994.99).:.........|.2...5....% 
125th St.—Manh. St..| 1,444.50) D> Dup...|12.43 |. 2... sees lens a eee naan 17,955.14 
10th Ave. Line 
42nd St.—53rd St..... 5,603 10) Ce DuppaiiOred Gale acer see 37,933.05 
53rd St.-59th St..... 2,954 7 1C) Dupral lil S6u lke see aero mentee ant: 35,042 .86 
59th St.-B’way..... 6,161.20) Dy... . 10.16 62,597 .79 
1st Avenue | 
42nd St.-34th St....} 3,869.00} C, Dupg.|} 6.77 Het Sainte 26,193.13 
eee See | 
Mo tals. sacehen sees 827135508) -htee. co ele $608,576.69) $64,126.18} $162,413.35 
608,576.69 
Total amined. Galo. ee neal een ete eee $672,702.87| 672,702.87 
| | ee 
Grand: Totals, Ail ecm recor, Se Meee sie creme ee cane eee eee $835,116.22 
) 
| 
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EHXEIBIT NO, 1338 
Case No. 1364 


REPRODUCTION VALUE 
THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD CO. 


BorLerRs AND ACCESSORIES: 

Division I. Boilers, Settings, Furnaces and Linings, Stop Valves, Water 
Columns, etc. 

NuMBER AND ARRANGEMENT OF BOILERS: 

Thirty (30) 520 H.P. Water Tube Boilers located on two floors, with 
fifteen (15) boilers on each floor. ¢ 

Twenty-eight (28) of these boilers are arranged in fourteen (14) batteries 
of two (2) each. Four (4) of these boilers are equipped with super- 
heaters of the internal U tube type. 

Two (2) boilers are arranged in single settings. 

DIMENSIONS AND HEATING SURFACE OF BOILERS: 

Three (3) Drums 42” diam. x 23’-3” long, built of 1/2’ O. H. steel plate 
with tensile strength of 56,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Two hundred fifty-two (252) 4” tubes, 18 ft. long arranged in two (2) 
horizontal divisions, each 6 high and 21 wide with a total of 12 high 
and 21 wide. Tubes set in steel headers. Baffling arranged in two 
(2) vertical division walls. 

Total heating surface 5200 sq. ft. 

Working Pressure 200 lb. 

BorLer SETTINGS, DIMENSIONS, ETC.: t 
Battery of two (2) boilers 23/-11 1/2” long x 30’-8” wide x 19’-9” high. 
Single Setting—23’-11 1/2’ long x 15’-4” wide x 19’-9” high. 

Boilers are suspended from “I” beams carried between supporting col- 
umns. 

Rear wall of brick 12” thick including 4” fire brick lining. 

Side walls of brick 17” thick including 5” fire brick lining. 

Center wall of brick 34” thick at base, 32” thick at top. 

Drums are covered with 4” brick set rowlock. 

Bot1Ler FITTiINnGs: 

Boiler Fittings include, Safety Valves, Stop Valves, Water Columns and 
Connections, Superheater Drains & Blow-down Valve. 

24 Boilers in Batteries of 2 each........... at $14. B.H.P. $174,720.00 
2 Boilers single setting...........--++++: at 14.16B.H.P. 14,750.00 
4 Boilers in Batteries of 2 each with super- at 15.00 B.H.P. . 31,200.00 

heaters. 


$220,670.00 
Plus 10 per cent. for Contractor’s Profit..........--. 22,067 .00 


Cost to Reproduce as above........+eee seer eerie $242,737 .00 
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EXHIBIT NO 133 
Case No. 1364 
REPRODUCTION VALUE 


THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD CO. 


CaBLes—HieH anp Low TENSION 
4/0 High Tension, 3 ConpucTor: 








Total measured length... ..7.......--++...4--- 402,200 ft: 
Allowance for sag, etc., 2 per cent............ 8,045 ft. 
Total length-to:replace nas nis =. einen 410,282 ft. 
ANO.282 ft at $085 plus: GO LO= SIs US5 5s aera oie $486,184.17 
1,000,000 C. M, Low Tension: 
Total measured lensth.....4...2..4-02.5. 4.2 090, 50)t: 
Allowance for sag, etc., 3 per cent............ 11,726 ft. 
ihetallenethstomeplace: rt. -eracassce eee, ene 402,596 ft. 
402,596 ft. at $0.995 plus $0.06 =$1.055................ $424,738.78 
500,000 C. M. Low Trnston: 
Total measured length.......... Se enact aig 3,140 ft. 
Allowance for sag, etc., 3 per cent........... 94 ft. 
Motalden eth: to:replace ascetic cece 3,234 ft. 
3234 ft. at $0.587 plus $0.05=$0.637................... 2,060.06 
Ota. cc err tstclnicgtte Sema re ela ere nee eee $912,983.01 
Plus*l0 percent. profitzssse 4s. 400- eee 91,298.30 


$1,004,281 .31 


Metropolitan Street Railway Company.—The Bond-holders of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway properties, aggregating 140 
miles of surface railways in New York City, applied to the Public 
Service Commission of New York, First District, early in 1911 
for approval of a proposed plan of reorganization of the system 
along the general lines already described in the preceding pages 
under the heading “Third Avenue Railroad Company.” 

Before the Court of Appeals had decided the Third Avenue 
case, the Bond-holders committee of the Metropolitan Company 
had engaged engineers, Messrs. Ford, Bacon and Davis of New 
York City, and they had completed an appraisal and submitted 
their figures at hearings before the Commission. The Commis- 
sion’s Engineers had also completed their appraisal of the Metro- 
politan properties and submitted the results of their analysis, 
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when the matter of valuation was practically ignored and the 
Metropolitan plan of reorganization was carried through on the 
basis proposed by the committee, under the court’s decision in 
the Third Avenue case, the Commission approving the proposed 
plan, although finding the total value of the property amounted, 
in its opinion, to only $78,501,000, of which $12,000,000 was for 
real estate, $46,000,000 for plant, $16,151,000 for franchise and 
development expenses, the balance $4,350,000 being “contingent 
assets.’’ 

The results of the appraisals, however, made by the two sets 
of engineers, are none the less interesting because they were 
not used as the basis of the final decision of the Commission. 
The appraisals cost many thousands of dollars both to the Com- 
pany and to the Commission and the care with which the work 
was carried out is indicated in the following exhibits introduced 
from the testimony in the case. 

Exhibit No. 13 is a voluminous exhibit of over one hundred 
large pages, giving the values as found by the engineers for the 
Bond-holders. Only pages 1, 2 and 3 of the exhibit, being sum- 
maries of the remaining pages, are here reproduced. It will be 
noted that the appraisal included and allowed 10 per cent. for 
general-contractor and 5 per cent. for engineering, figures which 
are becoming quite generally accepted in appraisal work. Inci- 
dentals, instead of being allowed for by a definite percentage, 
were figured for each of twenty-four separate items shown in 
Exhibit No. 14. It should be noted that these incidentals, 
which include omissions, figured in the way indicated amounted 
to 8.8 per cent. on the estimated cost of reproduction of the 
physical property, to which 10 per cent. for contractors’ profit, 
then 5 per cent. for engineering were added, making a total al- 
lowance on this account slightly greater than but a close check 
on the very usual figure of 10 per cent. 

In addition to the cost of reproduction, the present value 
was estimated, being figured for theoretical depreciation on a 
5 per cent. sinking fund basis, and Exhibit No. 19 was introduced 
as showing the results obtained by the Bond-holder’s engineers 
in respect to this matter. 

The Public Service Commission’s engineer introduced Exhibit 
No. 41 which corresponds very closely, as to net cost, with 
the Bond-holders figures as to reproduction new. The Com- 
mission’s engineer allowed a general contractor's profit of 10 
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per cent. on the cost of similar construction and equipment to 
that allowed in the Third Avenue case, with a further allowance 
of 15 per cent. for engineering incidentals, omissions, etc., on 
the items, where only 10 per cent. had been allowed in the Third 
Avenue appraisal. Depreciation was figured on the straight 
line basis, as is usual with the New York Commission, and in 
this respect differed by a very large amount, $7,500,000, from the 
amount of depreciation as determined by the engineers for the 
Bond-holders. Nothing can better illustrate the confused 
thought of engineers, Public Service Commissions and Utility 
Corporation managements than this enormous difference as to 
the present value of physical property, due to two diverse but 
well approved methods of figuring theoretical depreciation. 

As indicating the care with which the appraisal work in 
New York City is being done, typical pages from Exhibit No. 12, 
showing details supporting Exhibit No. 13: introduced by the 
engineers for the Bond-holders, are here reproduced. 


EXHIBIT NO. 13 (Paczs 1, 2 anp 8) 
METROPOLITAN REORGANIZATION CASE NO. 1305 


Forp, Bacon & Davis, ENGINEERS 
Pusiic SERVICE CoMMISSION—First DistTRICT 
SUMMARY 


1. Cost of Reproduction of Metropolitan Street Railway 

System, as belowiasth econ, aecst tuo. eo UC ee ma eee eee $102, 206,240 
2. Reorganization assets not included in Item 1, consisting of 

(a) cash, and (b) bonds ($1,200,000) and stock ($300,000) of 

Central Park, North & East River R. R. Co., as estimated 

by Reorganization Committee, at least.................. 5,000,000 


: $107,206,240 
3. Add Net Investment in Superseded Property below...... 13,355,645 


Totals sciwrctsai wae eee ce he pe a ee $120,561,885 
This summary does not include any: 

(a) “Going concern” value, of the character recognized by 
authoritative decisions, : 

(6) Value of claims against various street surface railway 
companies, described in-Lot Thirteen of Supplemental 
Decree of Foreclosure of “4 per cent. Mortgage,” 

(c) Special Value of land for street railway purposes, as 
distinguished from ordinary purposes, 

(d) Profits of promotion, 

(e) Discounts on securities, 

(f) Special value of existing franchises. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF REPRODUCTION, NEW, AS EXISTING, OF 
THE PROPERTY OF THE METROPOLITAN STREET 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


(CONSIDERED AS THIRTEEN CORPORATIONS) 


AS OF OcToBER 1, 1910 


Item Total 
I. DEVELOPMENT. 
1. Development Period (Obtaining Rights 
and Capital). 
A. Rights. 
a. Time and Expense of Development Or- 
ganization and Legal and technical 
Departments (Inventory Priced)....... $3,061,980 
b. Cost of property owners’ consents 
(HStinmated \ensech aati eon sed cette es 2,529,700 $5,591,680 


B. Capital. 
a. Time and Expense of Development Or- 
ganization and Legal and Technical 
Departments (Inventory Priced) .................. 438,600 


C. Interest on Development Expenditures 
during Development period (Computed).............-. 802,417 
2. Construction Period (Expenditure of Capital 
to Completion of Construction): 
A. Rights (Completion). 
a. Time and Exp. of Permanent Organiza- 


don Cin VENnUOY Atri dimmers cue act: 183,000 
b. Initial Payments for franchises and 
trackage rights (Hstimated)........... 4,814,800 4,997,800 


B. Capital (Completion). 
a. Time and Exp. of Permanent Organiza- 


tion dinventorye Priced) soy. ee $1,233,750 
b. Payments to Underwriting Syndicates 
sStita ated) were errant aerial Aste ars 2,500,000 3,733,750 


C. Interest on Development Expenditures 
during Construction Period (Computed) .........-...- 2,533,407 


Total Cost of Development.............---+++ee0-- $18,097,654 
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II. ConstRUCcTION. 


1. 


Ou 


Permanent Organization, Time and Ex- 
pense on Construction (Inventory 
PHAGE ests aettiele or oa carrera coat T OVE toners 


. Cost of Franchise Security Deposits 


(Histimated) aicass. eee neste eee 


. Cost of Reproducing Land (Exclusive of 


special value for street railway purposes) 


(Appraisaliby, Wi EL Wihcelock:)ancmieesactina es eras 


. Cost of Construction and Equipment 


based partly on Labor and Material and 
partly on Sub-Contracts, and as of Jan. 
1, 1909, or dates shown in Inventories. 


a. Straight track and paving, electric 
(invents Priced) ese eae ee 
b. Special, track and paving, electric 
GinventePriced)) tia cnceecmee eee ae 
c. Horse track and paving, straight and 
special (invent.;Priced) ene... 


d. Ducts laid with track (Invent. Priced). 


e. Ducts laid separate from track 
@nivent) Priced) om rere eae 


jf. Feeder cables and telephone system 
(inverts Priced!) cree wrayer 


g. Power Plant and sub-station apparatus 
(ioventsPriced) ai te are 


h. Buildings (Invent. Priced).......... 
z. Equipment of bldgs. (Invent. Priced). 


jy. Rolling stock, electric (Invent. 
Priced marie ee ee 


k. Rolling stock, horse (Invent. Priced). 


l. Fixed tools and appliances (Invent. 
Priced) remy arsine ieee aoe 


m. 4th Ave. tunnel (Invent. Priced).... 
n. Incidentals (Invent. Priced)......... 


. General Contractor 10 per cent. of Items 


. Interest and Taxes during Construction 


(Computed)... eee eee 


$13,983,662 
2,319,189 


1,317,657 
1,485,169 


858,854 
3,524,468 


4,256,939 
8,157,900 
608,609 


8,148,019 
710,399 


221,013 
466,356 
3,901,024 


732,250 


740,000 


13,808,987 


49,959,258 


4,995,926 
2,747,759 


7,333,723 
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8. Furniture and Fixt., Implements and Ap- 
paratus. 


a. 


b. 


9. Working Capital (Compiled from Receiv- 


ers’ Balance Sheet) 


Stores and supplies (Invent. Priced). . 
Office furniture and fixtures (Invent. 
Priced) tte ee Cee Ronee oes 
Floating tools, wagons, ete. (Invent. 
EU CEC) ak gee a Meera wera ns TAT AVE 


Incidentals (5 per cent. of Items 8 b 
ATIC) Tae seen Ye mee het ee ep tres, 


Total cost of Construction, as of dates 
Obglasv.envOTLeS pe vee er See eat eels 


10. Cost of Construction added from dates of 


Inventories to Oct. 1, 1910 


Nore: 


Total cost of Construction, as of Oct. 1, 


Total cost of Reproduction, as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1910 (Subject to exceptions 


MOLEC DEIOW) Scere Aho Ge Ceca 


The above estimate does not include any: 


$1,518,512 
170,953 
131,886 
15,142 
——_———._ * $1,836,493 
eee: 1,182,434 
ies ce at $83,336,830 
i ee. 771,756 








Sten $84,108,586 


Pie ee $102,206,240 


(a) “Going Concern” value, of the character recognized by authoritative 
decisions, 


(6 


Value of claims against various street surface railway companies, 


‘described in Lot Thirteen of Supplemental Decree of Foreclosure of 
“A per cent. Mortgage,” 


(c) Special values of land for street railway purposes, as distinguished 
from ordinary purposes, 


(d) Profits of promotion, 


(e) Discounts on securities, 


(f) Special value of existing franchises, 


(g) Reorganization assets not included in estimated cost of reproduction, 


(h) Net investment in superseded property. 
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EXHIBIT 


METROPOLITAN STREET 


Puan For 


CASE 


COST TO REPRODUCE, DEPRECIATION AND PRESENT VALUE AS 











N al Incidentals, 
Contractor’s oh Coste Ue administra- 
Item Net cost Bronte contractor’s higneense 
profit 2 
neering, etc. 
Electric Track: 
Removal of obstruc- 

tions, including pave- 

Men teste ca se vale $3°2345070500) iceye cme aera $3:234.070,.00% | aoren cos tyeieene 
Foundation and exca- 

VAIOMS, (esi gage cites 7,337,020.00 | $733,702.00 8,070,722.00 |$1,210,608.30 
Paving in track........| 2,096,643.00 209,664.30 2,306,307 .30 345,946.10 
Tram rail, straight 

EEACK In cite atic tas eae nas 1,552,157 .00 155,215.70 1,707,372.70 256,105.91 
Nloturailis saterias sermcaeee 549,743 .00 54,974.30 604,717.30 90,707 .60 
Conductor lines........ 487,164.00 48,716.40 535,880.40 80,382.06 
Special work and 

AMIN ey ase ee ee 1,168,141 .00 116,814.10 1,284,955.10 192,743.27 

Horse track and special 

WOT lee eis yee 1,123,791.00 | 112,379.10 | 1,236,170.10 | 185,425.52 
IDMCtS cata aie: pole 2,444,899 .00 244,489.90 2,689,388 .90 403,408 .34 
Cablestiia sc mratctte tere 3,522,689 .00 352,268.90 3,874,957 .90 581,243.69 
Power plants and sub- 

StAMOUS nsec tre errek 4,276,177 .00 427,617.70 4,703,794.70 705,569.21 
Butldingseans seers oe 8,439,606 .00 843,960.60 9,283,566.60 | 1,392,534.99 
Buildings—Equipment. .. 244,387.00 24,438.70 268,825.70 40,323.86 
MlGetricicarsa...cicen cere 504041 800) tien ee ae cee 8,546,112 .00 427,305.60 
Horse carsi.. .. 2s. .6 sane 6777830). OOM ts ea eee ee 677,830.00 33,891.50 
Fixed tools and appliances. PST 7 98). OO ere capicrasieeoieeate LSAT OS LOO al) vaio vases pee er 
4th Avenue tunnel....... 4663556).00 487.0% aan een 466,356 .00 69,953 .40 
Stores and supplies....:.. 1,628; 5L9 500i oe cramer sine + 156235519300" Ine cea eee 
Office furniture and 

GEGUTESs er ene eye POGIOS22 00 Siti netcer cet 106;0527,00)|\ceneiccee ecu 
Bloating toolst.. «250.6 130:694 300) Rau ako or 13069400) an wee cero 

$48,164,848 .00 |$3,324,241.70 |$51,489,089.70 |$6,016,149.35 

















Computer: FGD. 
Checker: WCB. 
July 17, 1911 (CTB.) 
Inv. No. 3785. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT. 
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NO. 41 
RAILWAY COMPANY 





























REORGANIZATION 
No. 13805 
PREPARED BY ENGINEERS OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Cost to a ‘ ee 
roararies Salvage value Wearing value Depreciation Present value 
¢ 
PaeossOLO. OO Wire anyeaens ee, 3 $3284, 070 ROO Ci henetarntanie cteeys scan $3,234,070 .00 
9,281,330.30 $534,047.75 8,747,282 .55 $1,602,794.83 8,218,535 .47 
2 G5 25840 oe eressiclae eaten Oe 2,652,253 .40 1,326,126.70 1,326,126.70 
1,963,478.61 352,189.16 1,611,289.45 805,644.72 1,157,833 .89 
695,424.90 185,831.44 509,593.46 254,796.73 440,628.17 
616,262.46 68,670.13 547,592.33 273,796.17 342,466.29 
1,477,698 .37 163,108.35 1,314,590 .02 657,295.01 820,403.36 
1,421,595.62 76,865.68 1,344,729 .94 672,364.97 740,230.65 
Si ODQ TOG DA OW a ccseets sc inayanase’ oe enepie 3,092,797 .24 375,774.86 2,717,022.38 
4,466,201 .59 1,270,730.45 3,185,471 .14 1,600,699 .25 2,855,502 .34 
5,409,363 .91 1,081,872.78 4,327,491 .13 1,525,440.62 3,883,923 .29 
OGG LOW soGa. \llerter-cuame. sees ever 10,676,101 .59 1,740,204 .56 8,935,897 .03 
309,149.56 | 61,829.91 247,319.65 40,313.10 268,836 .46 
8,973,417 .60 347,719.93 8,625,697 .67 3,730,614.24 5,242,803 .36 
TAL TZU 50 5,515.84 706,205.66 643,000.25 68,721.25 
137,793.00 27,559.60 110,238.40 27,559.60 110,238 .40 
DG, O00 PA Oe eres egies iste eur DSO OOD SAO SN te ders ere tate: oleh 5s 536,309.40 
LEG ZS SLO ROO! Mier etoucie te cas teteres NGZS OL O COO enue ee cies 1,623,519 .00 
VOGOS2.00 = aly eis: sos ators suet sate 106,052 .00 - 26,513.00 79,539.00 
ESO694 008 Wik vi nteneaushe sre cass cs 130,694.00 32,673.50 98,020.50 
$57 505,239.05 $4,175,941.02 | $53,329,298.03 $14,795,612.11 | $42,709,626 .94 
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EXHIBIT NO. 12 (Pace 14) 
METROPOLITAN REORGANIZATION 
CasE No. 1305 
Forp, Bacon anp Davis, ENGINEERS 
STANDARD ExEctric Track CONSTRUCTION 
Estimate No. 1—60’ 


VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


























eo Unit price Cost per mile 
per mile 
Tram rail, No. 115-279, 60’ 0” Ig....... 176 $38.40 per gross ton.. $6,939.26 
Drilling for wexrodss.eian se ee oe 4,400 0:025:each=n....6 25 110.00 
Slot rail, No. 58-227, 30’ 0” Ig......... 352 $39.40 per gross ton. . 3,591.03 
Continuous rail joint... 52s taeinos 176 6.00 per joint...... 1,062.00 
Slot rail splice and bolts............... 352 0.52 per splice. ..:. 183.04 
Conductor rail, No. 21, 30’ 0” Ig........]° 352 51.52 per grosston.. 1,700.16 
Conductor bond: seer eure eevee 704 0.3345 each,........ 235.49 
Ansulatorsangd bracketacac ess cseie cole nce a) lp eee 1,093.31 
Boltswashersxshims liners, Gtoseymes oleae cee alin ee eee 805.44 
SI GAT OOS 2. Sasa ora he rae Ss aati nuh eho ROA a lie Mle oe eae ere 913.22 
VOKGsiCULDS ACOVELS,7CLCe, Seen os hile teed eine oe eee ae 13,914.98 
VOOR DIA TES OLCs het canes el coor er cities. oem eds eee ae le eee 1,068 .23 
Conduit plates. asssccduekr: ceca ho oil Ohio eae ahem ee eee eee 1,072.08 
Extra StOCk LOSSES CbG.4 eve ucalee Seales elke area” | beter. eee 581.00 
Mises materials, © draines pipe.ssbrick.a|iie=a. sent aan ee 3,401.20 
lumber, etc. 
Prack DlockswcnaesaieSere coe ee 60,720 
pecification blocks! Aaa. cde cee ECE: Gan eae 
Concrete. .cublotysinds.. oa. scissor hoes ait eae eh. ee ee 8,750.20 
TPE Ke EA Y Un gees le ovals Ses, asl eevee SRT Ihe, renee ma 11,932.80 
EL Malin BAS cuter ob Seatierse hort Stoic St eee eee eee eee 943.75 
Miscellanecouswlaporaic:kec sicctas cas eacen ilies oer ae ee eee 954.62 
$59,251.81 
EXHIBIT NO. 12 (Page 33) 
Evectrric Track 
Unit Cost ror Excavation 
Cost per ft. 
single track 
Excavating fo. 2. 2's eae a eee ee oes Re eae en $1.65 
Taking up- old, paving /.. ... see: en ee ms 
Loading dirt:¢xea vated... ..5. ccs oh eo ee ee 15 
Hauling dirt excavated... a2 -seuce oe Joeh ae eee mad 
Dumpichangess- cheer Sea Ghd Skye oan ee a .35 
Excavation for drainages,.,.0. =: sc.) Soa sn 21 
Miseellancous labot.n2n.5 5. cents eet ee a f 222 
Oil-for lighting; <. scr ce ees, cae oe eae ee .02 
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EXHIBIT NO. 12 (Pace 60) 
HORSE CAR TRACK 


Unit Costs, EstiIMATED 


Cost per ft. 
single track 
A. 9” GirpER Track. 


OaNoml Og vail @as4Onper OM sae t co ere lotrel eee > Pela alee $1.27 
Ties y. p. 3’ center to center @ $ .50 each............. als 
SSS C8 er ary ee asks ire lanl >, pant eel Sle hh Systm ae 05 
EV OUNGS ate srel sens Bg aia aia t= Sache ns in NE gen ors 26 
Hauling and distributing material....................- .25 
Dump charges, tools, blacksmith, kerosene oil, etc...... eid 
SMe OL ee eerie Pesca eee Potosi Satie ace Me aetna che ope as 70 

TMotalecostetracke reece cokers oe <tusrs ee dersuusmearctsilone”eney' $2.87 
Paving, tsqhydsper th. 02 L Miata neste sae es et 3.50 

Totalecost track aNG pavINe. sae... .. eae 0 ls $6.37 

B. 7’ GrrDER TRACK. 

7” No. 91 rail @ $40 per ton........--- ss eee e eee $1.08 
Ties, y. p. 3’ center to center @ $ .50 each............ lid 
SoU ees aici wie egee ee tas Bt reaw sfetsc st een ea chav ants im hg .05 
AT UTC S ete Soe eRe ote ors Sack ecanetnchc eee tna tetntc tsa valecerers vail 
Hauling and distributing material.............--...+5. 24 
Dump charges, tools, blacksmith, kerosene oil, etc...... alti 
Net Lor ee ce ee ence LCRA aN aie eee eteys! «Leas 68 

APG Hail (CONG EAOS rou cao aed bul chd cin Ol OFibim OID hon $2.60 
Paving, 1 sq. yd. per ft. S. T....-. 6... eee eee eee eee S50) 

Total cost track and paving...........-.+-2-se+eeee $6.10 

C. SrriINGcER TRACK. 

Rail and fastenings, No. 45 @ 11/2¢ per pound........ $ .45 
Ties, y. p. 2 1/2’ center to center.....---...-++++se0es 22 
Stringers, 5’ x 7’ 8¢ per ft.......-..-- secre eee ees .16 
Knees and spikes, 5¢ each complete..........--+.+-++-- .08 
SISter ae ee ee aero eo rigs Sgn ene 70 

PG EAIRCOR THT ACIS Nera eer acrccce fesse eitele se sileeney all> ii $1.61 
Paving, .1 sq. yd. per ft. S. T....... 62. - ese eee cence 3.50 

Total cost track and paving............++.++e+05: $5.11 
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EXHIBIT NO. 12 (Paes 114) 
ELECTRIC TRACK 
REMOVAL OF OxBstRUCTIONS, Unit Cost 


The records of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
as contained in cost sheets, in general show in connection with 
the removal of obstructions, only bills from the owners of ob- 
structions, such as gas, electric, telephone and subway com- 
panies, the city water department, etc., and do not show sepa- 
rately all expense incurred by the company on account of such 
work. The following is an estimate of total costs: 





Actual charges per foot in Construction Cost Record.............. $1.36 
Add for Company Labor and Material not separated from other 
Mra CRE COSTS Soran ce os. Annies ot ce ieee ees an eee 1.30 
Add for increase in Wage Rates 1900 to 1910..................... .24 
Mcldstor: City, DBS pSCbore., nc. «ack ema oe en eee ee eee a2 
Gots ost: PeLMOOty ser. ak, Se te Net a one ee oe $3.02 
Use $3.00 


EXHIBIT NO. 12 (Pace 117) 
DUCTS LAID WITH TRACK 
Unit Cost 


The following unit cost is based on the costs for the Kings- 
bridge Road, where for 33,320 feet single track length there 
were 591,000 duct feet, or about 18 duct feet per foot. of single 
track. 


Cost per 
duct foot 
Labor per Companys records a2..1 ate ee eee eee $.0733 
Add for increase in labor rates 1900 to 1910, 20 per cent..... .0146 
Material 0/00 2852 92 cot eee te ee ee .08 
Removing paving and re-paving 1/4 cubic yard per foot 
single track at $5 per square yard $5.00................. . 0694 
4x18. 
Obstruction, in addition to track, 1/7 of that for track, $3 per 
foot single track, $3.00....... itis. G0) « (coe Gi cit ates MRE aan lee ee .0238 
7x18 
Total ‘cost: per- duct fouts...5) 5 es ee -$.2613 


Use $0.26 
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Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company.—In 1909 a 
citizen applied to the Public Service Commission of New York, 
First District, for a reduction in the rate of fare, 10 cents, 
charged by the Coney Island and Brooklyn Company, a solvent 
and operating corporation, between Brooklyn and Coney Island. 
At the time, Mr. B. J. Arnold, Consulting Engineer of Chicago, 
was in charge of the valuation bureau and consultant for the 
Commission, which directed him to make an appraisal of the 
Railroad Company’s property with a view to determining the 
proper rate. The applicant’s petition was finally denied by the 
Commission, the finding being based on the value of the property 
as determined by the Commission’s engineer. © 

Exhibit No. 9, page 1, gives Mr. Arnold’s valuation of the 
physical property, the figures shown including an allowance of 
10 per cent. for general contractor, except those values relating 
to ‘Miscellaneous Stock, Fixtures, etc.,” and “Real Estate.” 
In addition 15 per cent. was added to cover “ Engineering, Inci- 
dentals, and Organization” in making up the cost of reproduction 
of the physical property. In Mr. Arnold’s testimony evidence 
was given as to the additional investment necessary to cover 
‘Development Expenses”’ which, including something more than 
items ordinarily covered by that term, from the values in this 
case, would run from a little over 30 per cent. to possibly over 
50 per cent. of the value of the physical property as given. 

As exemplifying Mr. Arnold’s detail work, unit prices for this 
particular valuation, and general methods, pages 6, 20, 65 and 
77 1/2 from Exhibit No. 9 are here reproduced. 

Exhibit No. 10, page 1, is a summary of Mr. Arnold’s estimate 
of depreciation and resulting present value of the Coney Island 
and Brooklyn property. Pages 5, 9, 10 of the same Exhibit are 
given to show the method adopted in determining the various 
classes of depreciation. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 9 (Pace 1) 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, FIRST DISTRICT 
B. J. ARNOLD, CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Conny Isuanp & Brooxtyn Rattroap. Case No. 1134 
TANGIBLE VALUE AS OF FEs. 1, 1909 


Bracke ee. niew ob eink erp d gee Oe TOES One ena $ 729,852.80 
‘Track Special W orkigsa ce vice evaiart eens eed eka ee ae 241,882.30 
Pavait oat ets Sc aera) eons mapute aleve hod. pt oe ek ace oa ee eee es 421,474.73 
Overhead! Trolley Construction. 7c «49 18 sera es 145,965.63 
Overhead! Meedersijcs. oke otc ores ene eel ree eee 110,632.25 
Underground Conduits and Cables...................1--- 336,324.49 
Power Plants:and Sub-statlonss.... oc. sae ere 733,393 .07 
Buildings: icant scan whee oaharine shin Memeo oe Pk ee CR 579,963 . 80 
Rolling: Stock crcameh «a ie © mye akicber epee cers tae poner 1,383,461 .50 
TOUR erccge e550 25, sae ee See, SOU ST ERO EE EN $4,682,970 .60 

Add Incidentals, 5 per cent; Organization, 5 per cent.; 
Engineering, 5.per cent.; Total, 15 per cent................ 702,445.59 
$5,385,416 .19 
Miscellaneous Stock, Fixtures, /ete:.. 5... «dics sae eaceee ne 103,679.77 
‘Real: Hstate-Assessed i Vialite na).tuncieroree coe Gn renee: 187,800.00 
GrandiTotal Rotel s ake cen Cree oe RoR ere $5,676,895 .96 


EXHIBIT NO. 9 (PacE 6) 
Conry IstaAnp & BROOKLYN RAILROAD 
Cost TO REPRODUCE 
Estimate No. 1 
Cost to Construct ONnrE MILE or SINGLE TrRAcK 


JORGEN ENAGIN PULSE Clly WSK coanecisoabaomusonec at $1.30 $ 3,623.10 
Wes\-240' Meicn 2640 aieaperi oe eee eee Se .70 1,848.00 
Rail, L. 8., 90 lb., 206-60’ lengths, 141.4 tons “ 39.00 5,514.60 
Rail) Joints, L/ Gives sees eee ee reat 3.30 528.00 
Tie Rods, 880...... a Sata Race a ee css eS ns .30 264.00 
Spikes; 31 ‘kegs, Ape ameceas ae en Serer a 4.00 124.00 
Double Bonds, labor included, 176........... A 1.50 264.00 
Concrete,:G69: cuny same anne ete ens 6.00 4,014.00 
Track Laying, 5280 ft......... het ee ae ata s 32 1,689.60 
Hauling eLGOLCOns ann wees eee ee eee § 2.00 320.00 
Iixtra Stock and losses.............. «tes segue daar eee wees 200.00 
Total cost per mile...... Se ebaborse mor oie eer ods ea acme $18,389.30 

48 


Total/cost per foot. :: ve. mums (key een eae eae 3. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 9 (Pace 20) 


CONEY ISLAND & BROOKLYN RAILROAD 
Cost TO REPRODUCE 
90 Ls. S. B. Grrper 60’ Ratt Laip ON TIES 2’ 6” c.¢. 


On a Mile Basis 
90 lb. Section 90, No. 206 Girder Rail, 60’ lengths, 


ee PANERA LOTS ee Ce ROR Raa ce MANE Cie cinch ss coke at $39.00 $5,514. 
Fish plates and Bolts, 176, per joint............. at 1.25 220. 
PNECHES a xtO 0x OO —— DID cr eidiele sig aik teenies 5 Be Se) 1,478. 
Double wBondsvand labor; U76u....22..... 050624. ave 50 264. 
Spikes palekege mer ya cepccsay ae ae ko Ae bosses at 4.00 84. 
firaci laying wO280 tote eee tone Sauces once at 15 792. 
Paulino SO ntOMSear re vn: aie pers an ees Ae at 1.00 150. 
Pextra stock and losses«...... >. vos. code wees ss 150. 
@ostiperaniile rear i, s shes oh vee Senet a ot enccet ee she Ro ueeas $8,653. 

Cost per foot........ APs WADE NG) ahs Dene ot eae Ea tee le 


90 Ls. S. B. GrrperR 30’ Ratt Laip on TikEs 2’ 6” c.c. 
On a Mile Basis 
90 lb. Section No. 206 Girder Rail, 30’ lengths, 141.4 


SOLIS ten eR fee he ir nets ck cee non hs at $37.00 $5,231. 
Fish Plates and Bolts, 352, per joint............ at 1.25 440. 
ML OSHOD EXO re Ste Oa LTD eisiass, s Secesenegsbsaesin ost at .70 1,478. 
Double Bonds and Labor, ’352....:.5..:.:...... at 1.50 528. 
Splikese x akceoe rey see ae ees art eat i ciagan nie oye oat at 4.00 84. 
Mira Ckala van GeO 2S Ube ee eee oer aout tire arcwaieinkae at 15 792. 
Hauling i5O Cons eee a os et canst an eck: at. 1200 150. 
IE LTArSbOC sand WlOSSeS-c9. 4 Mer eyes eta eee pee ene or 150. 

Costspen millet ince paren Gates ers ale Ges $8,854. 
COSb DELOObsr a. Wome Hae Atrial sin etn sas eae i 


60 Ls. T Ratt uarp on Tiss 2’ 6” o.c. No Bonps USED. 


60 lb. A. S. C. E., T. Rail 30’ lengths, 94.3 tons.. at $30.00 $2,829. 


MishyPlatessand: Bolts 52. sorta tae oe at 1.25 440. 
eS GO xe 80x 8 OI, Sick ea ate ee eke bos oe at .70 1,478. 
SS pilkeste2 lake peurn prec ieematyt tra. tenes ta oy a at 4.00 84. 
Track laying (no bonds or ballast), 5280......... at .10 528. 
fefevetiniro el OOMGONS era seu.eae ects Motel 0 tn neha, i at 1.00 100. 
ist rarscoclwamdilosses iin. cban ses gett aces ye oa Sie cqacue ns ec wanes 150. 

Oa OE MANE fre otro oh yh) args SMAI EIS Oi is ee $5,609. 

(COstRD CEM OOU = rrepier acres e=ress aeons 1. 


40 Ls. T. Rar Lar on Tiss 2’ 6” c.c. No Bonps USED. 


40 Ib. A. S. C. E., T Rail 30’ lengths, 62.9 tons..... at $30.00 $1,887. 
All other items—same as for 60 lb. rail.................-+.-- 2,780. 


ster eRe ett ccs Sere i eieeny orehete Adige 4s $4,667. 


(Gosh perloOtster ons an. nhareds eR. Tas 


00 
00 
40 
00 
00 
00 
00 


40 


00 


40 


40 
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EXHIBIT NO. 9 (Pacz 65) 


CONEY ISLAND & BROOKLYN RAILROAD 


REPRODUCTION VALUE 


SmirH StreET Power Piant (NEW) 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Item No. 1.—Six (6) 604 H. P. Babcock & Wilcox water tube 
boilers, equipped with superheaters to raise the 


Item No. 


a— 


temperature of the steam 110 degrees F. above the 
temperature of saturated steam at 200 lbs. pres- 
sure. Each boiler is equipped with 150 sq. ft. of 
Neems shaking and dumping grates............. 


Steel stack with concrete pile foundation. Brick 


and reinforced concrete smoke flue. Steel stack 
200 ft. high 12’ 10” inside diameter. Fire brick 
Tita hors oie tie aae Vir ceets fee Mia oot cas eee aeas coeemernre ince 


Item No. 3.—One 30-ton hand-power crane erected in place.... 


Item No. 


4-—Coal and ash handling, steel ash hopper, steel coal 
and ash ears, track and electric locomotives. 


Hxpended! to-date: i. ..0..5-. 5-8 $2,531.10 
SHAS ECA ES rab OO lames i eater arene 270.00 
2 electric coal cars at $1000 ..... 2,000.00 
Electrical material and labor..... 1,100.00 
Rails, spikes, plates and labor for 
track installationa.. \an seers 300.00 
Labor and material for building . 
coal bineandsatrest lems ines 5,000.00 
Incidéentalsdor-rnecees prem ne 598.00 
Mo Gal ac.geon et cee Rene 


Item No. 5.—Forced draft equipment: Two (2) Sturtevant 


blowers and engines 3/16’ steel duct for forced 
draft. No. 13 iron duct for cooling generators. 


Contract price for ducts......... $1,700.00 
Contract price for ducts, blowers 
andsenginessan aursq ar rie 1,000.00 


SEK PaS ves eee eee ret eee 452.58 


Lotalitoxdates.. secemeres aie 
Estimated cost installing No. 2 
blowersandiencinens eee 200.00 
Estimated extras to complete job. 200.00 


$59,260.00 


24,339.18 
2,478.22 


11,799.10 


3,152.58 


400.00 
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EXHIBIT NO. 9 (Pace 77 1/2) 


CONEY ISLAND & BROOKLYN R. R. CO. 


APPRAISAL OF ROLLING Stock AND EQUIPMENT 
REVENUE Car BODIES 














No. of cars 
in group 
Builder Date over- Age Unit price Total cost to 
Aes hauled years new reproduce 
Open Closed 
10 Se Gus Brillicst itn sic 6 scatneies 13 $1430 $14,300 
NO DP rataireicter iG rilltepelpatae cogs cate 12 1430 14,300 
10 TGs Brille alewew ees sees 12 1400 14,000 
Ot Malis octane eae Jen GMT (sec arsa vise = kyste 11 1270 95,250 
i 36 SG pS rilberd is eras erg eite ee 11 1400 50,400 
4 J. G. Brill... 1908 11 1400 5,600 
Se Ul eines ere JG Bra ote roetere aie che 10 1305 95,265 
Bo PW ncaa eran JaGe Brille. 1908 10 1305 2,610 
20 Jig(C iia tl Ce) be ee case acrakern 10 1400 56,000 
10 J. G. Brill... 1908 10 1400 14,000 
SOAs TAGeeBrilless sc cas ese re 9 1305 65,250 
ile J. G. Brill... 1908 9 1284 14,124 
| 8 FORGE CEU Oh Peresiats crores cue 9 1284 10,272 
18 J..G. Brill... 1908 6 1900 34,200 
f Pend see cs aig ak easter tencas 6 1900 13,300 
50 th dita eters Pe Gees ral lim all etireiere oncrck-eneke 5 1480 74,000 
24 Kuhlman... . 1908 5 1750 42,000 
| ty Ui isaac. oloise Sec «tele 5 1750 1,750 
ie LO Je Gee Brill alist eet ves 4 2064 20,640 
| 10 PGBS ye aecares ee 1 2100 21,000 
260 | 199 $658,261 
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EXHIBIT NO. 10 


CONEY ISLAND & BROOKLYN RAILROAD 


Case No. 1134 
Pusuic SERvIcE Commission, B. J. ARNOLD, ConsuLTING ENGINEER 


DEPRECIATION AND PRESENT VALUE 
AS OF Frspruary 1, 1909 
































RECAPITULATION 
Depreciation 
Total de- Present 
Due to obso- Due to de- | preciation value 
lescence, in- | Due to nor- 5 . 
ferred main- 
adequacy and| mal wear 
tenance 
age 
MTAGKS. anjeatieme asin ae eats 77,570.07 | 233,922.90 57,379 .92 368,872.89 470,457 .83 
Special work and _ cross 
bonding wo cee 0.00 | 101,531.89 28,304.21 129,836.10 | . 148,328.54 
PAVING wants ok ce ow oes 24,608.76 | 167,243.63 34,504.38 226,356.77 258,339.17 
Overhead trolley......... 0.00 46,224.40 0.00 46,224.40 121,636.07 
Overhead feeders......... 26,044.33 3,068.18 0.00 29,112.51 98,114.57 
Underground conduit and 
Cablesits siti aeiie Gactensral| oe 0.00 15,419.02 0.00 15,419.02 371,354.13 
Power plant: 3 
Old mechanical........ 98,119.80 4,250.00 5,750.00 108,119.80 55,952.47 
Old electrical.......... 51,904.03 1,050.00 700.00 53,654.03 43,835.73 
New mechanical........ 0.00 0.00 800.00 800.00 254,657 .35 
New electrical.......... 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 233,297 .63 
Sub-stations: 
De Kalb Ave.......... 0.00 0007)" Sas 10,001 ee wae peer 58,601.13 
Kings Highway........ 0.00 0.00 O00 4) we vcctor 34,483 .90 
Buildinget cane vesetecee 201,524.73 9,349.00 1,402.00 212,275.73 539,460.69 
Rollingistock:.......2.. 552,111.80 | 114,921.74 42,065.24 709,098.78 881,881.95 
$1,031,883 .52 | $696,980.76 | $170,905.77 $1,899,770.03 |$3,570,401.16 
Miscellaneous stock, fixtures, etc., no depreciation: :.y canst t er hone ene 103,679.77 
Real Estate, assessed value................. SOOO ie eo ei creme emi icine 187,800.00 
Total present value of physical DIOP OUUY cafcricecateceners felons itce Maer Te ne Ee $3,861,880.93 


To this total should be added the allowance for development expenses and working capital to get 
Total Present Value 
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EXHIBIT NO. 10 (Pace 5) 


CONEY ISLAND & BROOKLYN RAILROAD 


PRESENT VALUE AS OF Fusruary, 1, 1909 


PAVING 

Kym Ost, tOMReproduCOnnns cree ated oe ce acd $421,474.73 

Add 15 per cent. for Incidentals 

Administration & HEngineering............ 63,221.21 

RG LAIRCOSte rere Pee mite eat cnt cree evans Me citrate cat $484,695.94 

(6) Scrap Value: 

1460.90 sq. yds. granite at 10¢............ $14,609 14,609 00 

Asphalt 0, Cobble o: 
KO MSCEVACCH Vialuen(@)—(D) crue se dcusee-os Soe siead aay ae oe et 470,086.94 


(d) Obsolescence: 
No obsolescence on Granite & Asphalt paving 
Total Cost Cobble Pavement: ; 


ZOOZSeGO SG ey GS: Ab COG ra. ven. oor othe $19,453 .58 

NACL OmpexKcent we rOlita sma 5 ver = ccs os 1,945.35 

21,398.93 

ACA S per Cemtie s.r. ace. vcten serie, oe 3,209.83 
MotalObsoleseences. tsi2% 22s saw oe 24,608.76 

eye Normale Vicataae wrt ce tt ease Aa. $383,158.85 


Cost to Replace 
Entire Pavement 


hess. @ostiol Cobbleters: = 2-4 an ote oor 19,453.58 
363,705.27 
Less Salvage 
DEXES CLAD Ee eet tie aes eta ene Ret 29,218 
FOO lee PIS eect exes et she 25, Sey sionals I gd © $334,487.27 $167,243.63 
(f) Deferred Maintenance: 
ES VASP OCANOI Hays ricco tials psiete eo up so> > oso ieees = $ 34,504.38 
(g) Remaining Service Value............. 0.00. eeee secre 243,730.17 


Mn Present, Vi ANU: ice 5s cigs ele ols ois eS ele hoe ele ee s $258,339.17 
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EXHIBIT NO. 10 (Pace 9) 


CONEY ISLAND & BROOKLYN RAILROAD 


PRESENT VALUE AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1909 


UNDERGROUND CONDUITS AND CABLES 


(QeCostaTro REPRODUCE Te eer nee $336,324.49 
Add 15 per cent. for Incidentals, Admin- 


istration and Engineering............ 50,448 . 66 


(6) Scrap VALUE: 
Material allowed at following prices: 


Copper, 11¢ lb. Lead, 3 3/4¢ lb. 

Triple Braid Weatherproof, 
500,000 c. m., 1.57 lbs., copper..... 17.3¢ per foot 
No. 0000, 0.66 lbs., copper..... 7.3¢ per foot 


600 volts paper insulated 1/8’ lead covered 
1,000,000 C. M. 3.14 lbs., copper.. 34.6¢ 
3.2 Ibs., lead. =). 12.1¢ 











Total vem messes cote 46.7¢ per foot 
500,000 C. M., 1.57 lbs., copper.... 17.3¢ 
L-SOilbsleadnen sare. ieee, 
EN Otel eran eee ee en eee eee 24.4¢ per foot 
Barb STRANDED CABLES. 
AUOOOO ict o lose eee sane eee ee 17.3¢ per foot 
THREE Conpucror 11,000 Voir CaBLeE. 
INoWOO0O MIS ONlbssiCopper merrier nT ae 17.4¢ 
a 40d bss leada pe creer eats. 13.0¢ 
Motels See Ae ee eer 30.4¢ per foot 
NonZOkG3ylbs Coppermaan- oc ee 6.9¢ 
Denes, leads ste 4 wasn eeeas ee 10.9¢ 
Ota dca Wson wee oe tno eee 17.8¢ per foot 


11,000 Volt, 3 Conductor Cables, Scrap Value: 
Line No. 1—34,760’’—No. 000 Cable at 30.4¢ $10,567.04 


Line No. 2—57,792’"—No. 2 Cable at 17.8¢.. 10,286.98 
Gowanus Canal, 370’ No. 2 Cable at 17.8¢.. . 65.86 
Rockwell Sta., 350’ No. 000 Cable at 30.4¢... 106.40 


$386,773.15 


$21,026.28 
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EXHIBIT NO. 10 (Pace 10) 


600 Volt Cable, Scrap Value: 


1,000,000 c. m. 44,587” at 46.7¢........... $20,822.13 

500,000 c. m. 9,680’ at 24.4¢........... 2,361.92 

1,000,000 c.m. 740” at 46.7¢........... 345.58 
ea $23,529 .63 

Bare Cable, Scrap Value: 

500,000 ¢. m. 12,200” at 17.3¢............ 2,110.60 2,110.60 
Perape Valvevall cables= > fn, Alege Lah ae $46,666.51 
(c) Service Value (a)—(6):.........::... Pe ee ee 340,106. 64 


(d) Obsolence, Inadequacy and Age: 
As the conduit and cable system are modern, no obsolescence has been 
considered. 


(e) Normau Wear: 

Allhigh tension cables are new with the exception of one feeder (No. 18); 
practically all direct current feeder cables were installed in 1904 
and have been in place 5 years. 

Owing to electrolysis the probable average life of these cables will 
not be over 10 years, therefore, 1/2 of the cost of a complete mainte- 
nance will equal the deduction to be made for normal wear to date. 

To insulate and relead a 1,000,000 cable costs 31¢, freight allowed one 
way. To pull out, ship and pull in this cable would cost 21¢, 
making cost of maintenance 52¢, which is equal to 50 per cent. of the 
first cost. 

To reinsulate and relead a 500,000 c. m. cable cost 19.4¢ per foot and 
allowing 12¢ for labor and freight one way brings cost of complete 
maintenance to 31.4¢, about 50 per cent. of first cost. 

The measure of normal wear, therefore, is 1/2 of 50 per cent. of first 
cost, or 25 per cent. of $61,676.08 = $15,419.02. 

(f) Deferred maintenance nominal. ; 
(nmhemaining Service Waltes.. 4.00. 6.656 acres ei eset.s oe oe $324,687 .62 


DEL CSOING aN PAU Come tear orars eNOm acc gser nee ee qieg itis Aine aehecsahs Ss MOPS $371,354.13 


Kings County Lighting Company.—The Kings County Light- 
ing Company was supplying gas at $1.00 per thousand, in the 
thirtieth ward of Brooklyn, when in September, 1910, a petition 
was presented to the Public Service Commission to reduce the 
rate. The Company had been gradually reducing rates from 
$2.00 in 1894 until the $1.00 rate was reached in 1901. As the 
result of an investigation, based on an examination and valua- 
tion made by its own engineers as well as from a consideration 
of the testimony and appraisals offered by the Companies’ 
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representatives and experts, the Public Service Commission fixed 
the rate at 85 cents per thousand feet for gas supplied from 
November 1, 1911 to December 31, 1912, and 80 cents for the 
year 1913. 

The value of the total property of the Company, as of 
December 31, 1910, was found by the Commission to be as 
follows: 


Net cost of tangible property other than land, etc............ $1,561,628 
Contractor’s profit, engineering admin. contg. and incidentals. . 341,149 
Cost to reproduce: NeW .nwsee rh orc cle er eke ere ee eos $1,902,777 
Depreciation jcc cis sgt ie eke eee ete en eee 415,198 
$1,487,579 

Tand—-present: values .as).00 5m 6 eee nae 650,000 
Present mvalue sot, plantwvebes rmrir.si es nt ale eee $2,137,579 
Preliminary andade velopment scree verre aretha 260,000 
Workinescapitale wrayer nace. creenusteb ee milena rer 80,000 
Ota san cits de SERPENT ee Cate as Eee See $2,477,579 


On the following pages, Exhibits No. 17 and 18, introduced 
by the Commission’s Engineer, are shown the appraised values 
of the property including all paving over mains and services 
regardless of whether the paving was put down before or after 
the pipes. In its opinion and decision, the Commission ex- 
cluded the value of paving laid after the installation of mains 
and services on the ground that 


“the Company is not entitled to charge a rate sufficient to pay dividends 
upon property which it does not own, which it has not constructed, and 
for which no expenditures have been incurred by the Company either 
directly or indirectly,”’ 


despite the fact that the Commission was considering figures 
made to show the cost of reproduction. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission modified and increased certain unit prices of its engineer 
on the ground that the evidence introduced showed the prices 
used by him were too low, 


“adequate allowance not having been made for various expenses con- 
nected with the construction of mains and services,” 


it also increased real estate values by $400,000 so that the 
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exhibits here reproduced differ in these items from the total 
amounts given in the printed opinion. 

The experts for the Company, Messrs. William A. Baehr of 
Chicago, and William W. Randolph of New York, made separate 
valuations of the Company’s property. 

Mr. Baehr’s total value, on the basis of reproduction cost, was 
$4,252,543, including $781,916 for going value which was esti- 
mated along lines described by Messrs. Metcalf & Alvord, as 
explained in Chapter VII. The itemized valuation offered in 
evidence by Mr. Baehr is too voluminous for reproduction herein, 
but his unit prices and the method of developing them are 
sufficiently interesting and instructive to give in full, Exhibit 
No. 29. f 

Mr. Randolph’s value for the total property was $4,335,222, 
including $600,000 for going value, the items being set forth in 
the following Exhibits A, B, C and D. 

As shown by its Engineer’s exhibit, and as set forth in its 
opinion, the Commission allowed the usual percentage of 10 per 
cent. for contractor’s profit and 15 per cent. for engineering, 
etc., amounting, in the revised figures, to an average of 21.8 per 
cent. added to the total net cost. 

Present value was estimated by deducting only theoretical 
. depreciation from the cost of reproduction on the following 
basis: 


“In determining the present value of the property, an examination 
of its physical condition was made to determine what if any deferred 
maintenance existed. This examination showed that the property was 
in excellent repair and that no deductions from the value of the prop- 
erty should be made in order to allow for the property not being in an 
efficient operating condition. The depreciation as determined is there- 
fore based on the age of the various component elements. At the time 
this inventory of the property was made, the age of each article or 
element was ascertained. The probable life of each element was then 
determined by a consideration of the existing conditions under which 
it is used and a study of statistics of the life of similar apparatus. 
From this estimated life an annual depreciation was determined on a 
straight line basis, that is, a uniform depreciation per year. The total 
depreciation to date of each part was then computed and deducted 
from the cost to reproduce, leaving the present value.” 


In making up the total fair value of the property on which 
the Company was entitled to earnings, the Commission including 
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nothing for going value “beyond what has already been con- 
ceded should be made in determining the fair rate of return,” 
but after obtaining the depreciated or “present value” of the 
plant added $260,000, over 12 per cent., for “preliminary and 
development expenses” and $80,000, nearly 4 per cent., for 
working capital, making an, ageregate of almost exactly 16 per 
cent. for “development expenses’’ added to the total value of 
the physical property, of which 30 per cent. was real estate. 
The Company refused to comply with the ruling of the Com- 
mission, reducing its rates, and is now contesting the order in 
the courts. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 17 
Case No. :1275 


APPRAISAL OF Kines County LicHTING CoMPANY 
Net Cost 


Boilers, Furnaces and Accessories 
Acct. G-14la 


1B. & W. 215 H. P. boiler.......  iecige PARE eid Davee pe eee Tara $ 3,041.80 
2236 We-106-HE oP boiler.. 2c eee ee ek eee eer 3,050.73 
2B: & We LOG EL cb boiler:searcc «cashes eto eee er ere ae 3,426.73 
“2: Worthington feed water pumipa.¢.44%/25..2.52 aoe sober 250.26 
LIOMarike rs sts ahs, cae neue ees eC Ie a oR Ree 3.50 
LP WeartersDarrel qi ernst atric setteaone atest yoda mete, ea ket ee eer 1.00 
DUS GOCISEACK ah: eecd cose a are a ICA ER eR 831.88 
TSteelistaeley. ctin Bee caret ae aca Pa eee ela ce Bont ee eee 812.00 
LeSteeliistacks.vn semi. wearer ncc4. ln ack eee se eget ent) © car aero Tien ne 840.00 
leBerrymancteedawater heater... 2 1aey en eee eee 392.50 
Coal handling machinery—misc.......... eh eee 475.68 
SICOAICATS peace ise Salar Are a PACS One Re eo 450.00 
Coalkconveying. machineryp44n oe setae ee eee 320.72 
Wioodentsplitypulley: iy 2G hee sae reo ties a Ar tele cess rare eage 15.00 
Solidsironk pulleys sere. Uetec cereal Oe et Ee eee ee aC ae 6.00 
Rubberrcomp. beltinge pay eae oe ere eee renee 20.00 
Coathandlingwmachinéry. track,,etG.1ee ei eee eee 1,757.50 
Ide lon Howe hy. plat ormuscalenn ascites 242.00 
Coalshoppericce.c tiesen. sake ere ee feoe adr st eteeh e eeaa 101.59 
lL Single‘verticaltengine: ..9..5. eee ce taeat oe ee 240.00 
Coalshopperwwith-sereenic,. cn eee eee ik eee 125.00 
i Masthand Gali seers 0a ta be on mney eh earn ae 865.81 
i Clam-=shelll hueketyh'.c.tatsee staan nena eis cee ee eee eee 400.00 
IeRawsond. Morrison Vite. COmhOlsbarr ete nie ee eee 750.00 
Hevers!-etc., hoisting engines: . sean ite et ee eee 16.98 
de7Ddls, BY Vertical DOlet si. k ee. te tesla ame ae es ae 824.50 
POOF ePievertiealiboilete...c 2c ace ee en ee ee 597.90 
1100 EP Mesonshorizontal/boillers.s.95 eee eee "1,905.54 
i Cameron feed awater, pumps caesar ee eee 230.00 
1 Turbo blower std. damper regulator...................... 69.00 
25-ft214-in so teampnubben:h ose ater pena ee eee 21.88 
10-ft. 1-in. Steel jointed wire covered steam hose............ 11220 
20-ft. 1Z-in. wire bound steam hose.....................-:. 23.20 
1 Wooden: ladder, 012: £t:s2t 1x peso eacscrs ey eee eae a ar ara 2216 
2\ Iron -~wheelbartows ..:.<.:.i:1 te oe occ ee 10.00 
ZEW ater pails ese cine at eee antes Sree: RET devrait anagees ee a . 60 
Rack fondromeg 5.) ge vee cans es eee 4.30 
ANT 2 its JELOse ) vader. Ses Rc aicae cise Gheigas Gee ee CR ae ea 10.00 
A A22ftc SH COPbDars <4 Read ays he oc ae een 7.00 
A Scoop shovels oo dc. 2.3, cls ce eon ta ee 2 3.44 
1 Stack 5:ft, dis:, 125 ft, high i054 402s" eae ee 750.00 


Net*cost:acct.(G=l4 ae oi a ee $22,928.00 
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EXHIBIT NO. 17 
Case 1273 


APPRAISAL OF Kines County LicHTinc CoMPANY 
Net Cost 
Water Gas Sets and Accessories 


Acct. G-148a 


1 12-ft. Williamson vertical single unit generator............. $24,012.97 
NGS-tb~ bowergenerating Sete no.con ds cess cheese te cee ye 8,959.21 
DES-ibe Lowe PeEneratinge Sets. ©... ee sey se ces e en eee nee 19,077.91 
PAO OINCEIAS ETS ety eae Co cee ee eerie i Sigs ors SO ausiat eyeuinu cy Soe 4,752.08 
DAW ONUCTISCHS Geeta ee Neat. etter Saat Con ee weaties com lt RV aeoate Pls el Sue 5,411.08 
PRberimyvimanOleneaters oes. meters hares eine sincere oa othe rea Aeas tra 500.00 © 
290 H. P. high speed center crank automatic engines........ 4,579.63 
DENG BIO WEES ec iea sts tere a seis te item cusche ip, Page ee a ees 956.12 
HESMsiuedlea then Delt hs csere rents actos ei ins thse: ciate winless ooo 234.00 
Nisccllancousveauges,etCe me sre creer ie Suelo ela ree eee 58.53 
te -COneny drauliG CleVAtOlc von ace helt ops tele see tie els 840.00 
ERTS Gera UL Oe epee tele rake pea eens Me a uclstoseiene ae omtheuein 1,072.41 
HEC Wacineecarcaee te. carte male Oi ae el cls a tane eee eee uatehe 588.00 
POOP H eee Nernyaturbinesblowela p= iene seo ea era 2,790.25 
HEC OMESDOU LE ier ay ie eo stor erage gies ste a etee ehanete elas 2.25 
He TON ECIOV ALO GH io eer acetone ca sisi-vahieie yews neareverena OS ore © curcinctheae 925.00 
PROOME UT PIES eects tsa. cused area ebay caer sre ae Ce Guns 120.00 
MIN RCA PR ee oir ok is opened oso cod ae oe Sas in aOR eee -  §0.00 
HEC OaleyOKE mer ary teas rns ei col aT matey a ates acineas ey teagan cee 10.24 
WU Uee la EO Wena eens Ware iis att tes emai ae RNs os ro 5.00 
Miscellaneousiven) COOIS .2tm. yeni seers screen codes 121.58 
INCU LCOStacetn Geta saree rere tee iere- tae marr ene $74,866.26 
MIPENICO TIMELINE as aaa oe Leena TaN ePaMsA cme rote $74,866.00 


EXHIBIT NO. 17 


CasE 1273 
- APPRAISAL OF Kines Country: LigHtinac CoMPANY 

Net Cost 

Holders 
Acct. 222 
2 OOO COU cUNftahGlder - 6. So sc fi sres eae ite ede he $148,570.95 
dee 500, 000l emit. Holder es ea es ee ge tele sere vom 51,244.60 
mee LO OOORCUMs Ge OCCT ett iets tacts ss Aegis ono) = wlacl= a. 17,045.46 
feet OOOUOkCunits HOlder nish o-eetee etie eiee p iescl ee 15,571.05 
ING, CUM, POC, PAPM Gu asdoadc soa Ook aon oe teEe eer peT $232,432.06 


Ree TIES See ET ert eerie ene enna es (Se eee are ein se auth slo! $232,432. 


00 
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CasE 1273 
APPRAISAL OF Kines County LicuTing Company 
Net Cost 
Accessory Equipment at Works 

Group “A” Acct. 225 
1 No. 10 Root’s exhauster....... et Pe See Ph stor, Meee $ 2,949.09 
Houndation washer scrubber. ss ee eee eee eae ote eens 830.53 
TING cS ROO ts eXHAUStEL a. kfc aie tie aire iner te erence eee Tide 2 
2, No. GeRootis exhausters =... 2.0 ue. tae ee a eee oe 2,172.61 
UePaintisprayun gem a Chinen erent ere arr isonas an tee an eee 30.00 
1 Oil: separator cance hees emery 1h ce eae 50.00 
15 -ealh sheet-iron.Oll-Catinia..0, 0 ac emai: isnt oe eae .75 
LNox Pitcher pump wes .q.eur orn ene es Groene age eens 3.00 
2160-eal notlstanks recta: etna sl eis SRL at ear eRe 11.50 
ICO pump 23 rc eee hele eer Wine kts ee eck a era 107.34 
1G Oilvecompressionebanks. -. ssi cee eee) eee a ee 22.73 
IM5calosheet-ironOl=camee: i. 45 seayuiecone © oto sh secre eee ee to 
TD ripeline spun ei. re eats tee ey cn oa. Aas eee’ 93.54 
LED rip eline gOUNp pew ree cs als Sacre oy eee a ee 118.54 
IORrESs Ure sOll POA Km ony eee icy acy aR eee Sear eee ca aera 9.23 
ietarcinculatinoswater:p Ul Ri. scutes en eee 305.89 
D2 Wiait Ore allljsie cc croc Mander Skee fame a Arle meee ee eee .60 
PGi S bOme ere accep eet tae neem pc aca ee en cee 5.00 
I LarzcireulatingswaterspUUlpn iene) rial nt cere aa Rae 183.39 
i CO) tn GOT: ater ey eal tae ae aN eects OR cS Oe cr A 16.90 
SeOOsealll. oulebanikse,s nes se creer eee erin eee 15.00 
TAO ile puinip. ires miok. fs. eu ol teaser tek ets as ache See ee ere 625.00 
Lahti station Meter usc. np scout cpar eee we eee eee 5,318.73 
lpWivlevaproportional stationsmeter: «nr rea aan eee 250.75 
ABW COM SC MLS artes dew att Caio An Pome ete ct een nee ea ee 329.79 
TWiater ameter race. gcse. aes ce ee eee Ee eae ae 80.00 
I Mowepressuremeculatora. ar \cet eae eee ee 18.00 
LMamisebtlin oabamnikire eee, doh craetenpbe ee eerie Sr co gee 2,414.03 
120; 0002eal2, water tanke~ 1... -ccreys seeuaenin ier ohne 487.96 
2 So00scaliita ry tanks tec. s.0 gages eer eee eer kere 362.10 
A00 sit lindsey Viandillapropern saree eee ee ac ee 10.00 
GO ft..3/4-in wire wounds hOSennk yee nee eens ee ene 3.06 
25: ft. oi G=imia Chains ocean pe ee eee Cee eae ee a 1.00 
200 40: 3)/82in. Wite POE. eae ae tee en ee eee er eee 8.00 
LOO: fire hoses. icon Sone a ae CCR ee ee ne 25.00 
HEP pe Cr ucla ne < Uemere e ener cote ee a eS en Na ee ap 11.20 
TOW takes. oy sc pautk hens oe a ee 13.50 
o:24-in. Manometer gauges... 60: + qeniee eee eee 39.15 
VATS DUMP see <i a Ac een Re ee 186.20 
TSP AT DUT iat a ad ation ¢ Les acetate ae - 186.20 
USWA COPS POUII i yccu sc ctas acta. cctertel et aR ae ae 247.85 
1 Simple engine, vertical........ LINAS Bis e ilce okt eee a ee 150.00 
doit? O-in., leather belt sts. soe cers angen: eae ee ee 23.76 
T BLOWER Rae ches eased Sores a ek ea 49.00 


PORWAT Cs i iio8e ntsc sacs Sees an ea a $19,537.89 
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Mains 
264 ft. ee sina see 
3,706 ft. 13 in. 
2,937 ft. DED eee 
13,001 it. Snore. 
359,146 ft. Aimee s. 
365,208 ft. Grin 
3 A2tt. WI. Gin... 
19,108 ft. Sie ee 
TAT Ga Wake iSite. es 
48,668 ft. il Deimos 
(Omta Wel. UOane 
6,966 ft. 164m’... 
9,377 ft. 2016 ee 
61 ft. DATE oe 
Fittings: 
(Or OSSe Steen rcr aie lcs wie aie 
WRC GS een Sencar ctece opty = 
Hilbowsne. cee: 


Reducers and increasers. 
Caps and plugs......... 
Sleeves 2 este uteem eee 


Pavement: 


Asphalt, 30,325.51 sq. yd .... 


EXHIBIT NO. 17 


Case No. 1273 


APPRAISAL OF Kines County LicHTING 


Net Cost 


Unit Price 
at $ .1839 
at . 2024 
at . 2246 
ato Lo 
at .4150 
at .600 
at .748 
ate | sono 
at 1. L76 
ab 12352 
at 1.666 
at 2.040 
at 2.796 
at 3.694 


at $.027 per lb. 
.027 per lb. 
.027 per lb. 
.027 per lb. 
.027 per lb. 
.027 per lb. 


at 
at 
at 
at 


at $3.00 


Asphalt block, 2,727.05 sq. yd .at 3.50 


Belgian block, 5,524.56 sq. yd .at 
ar yoke at 2.50 
Bota ceca at 


Brick, 1,441.58 sq. yd 


Granite, 1,444.98 sq. yd 
Macadam, 39, 308.02 sq. yd ....at 


Valves, Pits and Drips: 


Drips, at $.027 per lb 


Valves (at manufacturers’ quoted prices). . 
Pits (at estimated prices) 


INet Cost Aces NOs 231i jac = «ae 


.50 
.00 
275 


Trunk Lines and Mains 


Fete 
750. 

659. 
4,098. 
149,045. 
219,124. 


31 


$4,855. 
1,347. 
438. 
903. 
718. 
24. 


$ 90,976. 
9,544, 
2,762. 
3,603. 

722: 

01 


29,481 


309 


CoMPANY 


Acct. No. 231 
55 
09 
65 
47 
59 
80 


42 
16,738. 
130. 
65,799. 
116. 
14,210. 
26,218. 
225. 


61 
43 
14 


64 
09 


33 
$497,197.43 


92 
36 
09 
92 


$8,288 . 30 


53 
28 
95 
49 


$137,090.93 


.20 
.90 
.93 


$ 5,015.03 


$647,591.69 


I AICOTIRELS ee E Me eee ne eg cee awed ee, _ $647,592.00 
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EXHIBIT NO. 17 
CasEe No. 1273 


APPRAISAL OF Kines County LicHtinac CoMPANY 
Net Cost 
Trunk Lines and Mains 
Development Item 


Acct. No. 231 
Mains: 
AS VOLS kits Sateen alte reer teins at $ .876 $15,779.39 
Pavement: 
Asphalt, 4,952.01 sq. yd....... at $3.00 $14,856.03 
Granite, 62.80 sq. yd......... at .50 31.40 14,887.43 
Net cost, development item, Acct. No. 231.............. $30,666.82 


Note.—Inasmuch as the items mentioned on this page are not now in use 
by the company, their net cost has not been included in the total net cost of 
the property. Since they are regarded as assets of the company, however, 
their present value is included in the total present value of the property, 
and their net cost is shown here in order that a proper comparison may be 
made. 


EXHIBIT NO. 17 
CasEe No. 1273 


APPRAISAL OF Kines County LicutTine Company 
Net cost 
Trunk Lines and Mains 
Cost per Trench Foot of Gas Mains Installed 
Wrought Iron 









































Acct. No. 231 
Sizes lin. | 1} in. 14 in. 2 in. 6 in. 8 in. 10 in. 
| Depth; ftw... Qe 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.4 3.4 3.6 
. Widths ft.55.. 1.5 1.5 15 Lo 2.0 2.0 2.0 
EASON AMOR TS Ease ame 15 | 48h Gite} 6s eal om Sees 
Cost per cu. yd.| .85 85 | -85 -85 -85 85 -85 
| Excavation.... .128 .128 .136 .136 Pahoa Kes 20 
Cost per ) Laying........ -002 .002 002 .002 -035; .035 .04 
trench foot | Pines ons sae -0388) .0529| .0634) .0846} .487| .914 | 1.377 
Haul cunts 001 -001 .001 -002 ~O13i= 7-013 .019 
BOCA iiesiehacs co ave eee ae Ries .1698) .1839) .2024| .2246| .748) 1.175 | 1.666 
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Cost Per TrencH Foot or Gas Mars InstatLtep—(Continued) 























Cast Iron 
Sizes 3 in. | 4in. | 6 in. | 8 in. | 10 in. | 12 in. | 16 in. | 20 in. | 24. in. 
Depth} ft=. .)2.9) |3.0 13.3) 13.6 Sal 3.9 4.2 4.6 Sal 
Wadth, ft... <|1.5) 1.5: \255° 12-0 2.0 2.0 OO. 25 3.0 
Excavation 4 Cu. yds..... PAGyeskd i) oLSo 20 .28 .29 .39 PAD noe 
. Cost per cu. | .85 | .85 | .85 | .85 .85 .85 .85 .85 .85 
yd. 
Excavation .| .136} .145} .158) .23 | .238 | .247 | .3882 | .3862 | .485 
Laying...... .014| .019} .028) .035) .044 | .054 | .077 | .128 | .209 
Cost per Tea deceses .025| .033} .05 | .065) .083 | .092 | .117 | .15 .18 
trench foot | Yarn....... .001} .001) .002} .002} .003 | .003 | .004 | .005 | .007 
Pines accoert .134) .21 | .85 | .526] .725 | .924 |1.46 (2.08 |2.72 
Hanlieaes cc: .005| .007} .012) .018} .025 | .0382 | .05 .071 | .093 
PRORAL eas askin tel ohe ale ctensieis .315) .415) .600) .876/1.118 |1.352 |2.040 |2.796 |3.694 



































EXULBI NOD 
CasE No. 1273 


APPRAISAL OF Kines County LicHTiInc CoMPANY 
Net Cost 


Services—Unit Prices 


Acct. No. 232 
Based on observation of costs of labor and material, shown in 
company’s records, the average cost of fittings per service, 


SEROTEC TOMO CHIE Meee oxen eters ey ans sacauss sys) = easriioy eae ton $0.35 
On the same basis, the average cost of labor, per foot of service, 

AV TARLO LITA OMIDe Meter era tenet) siete) oe etl © rece seni aretciinninsa le $0.07640 
The cost of hauling was estimated at........-.....-.0000005- 0.00178 

Making total labor cost, per foot of service.............+++- $0.07818 


MTR ICETUR SL SHRP Re Te Gi sieieaty erate een i oo a atch aire srg te6 $0.0782 
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EXEL BEE NOM 17 
Case No. 1273 


APPRAISAL OF Kines Country LIGHTING COMPANY 
































Net Cost 
Gas Meters 

Maker Size Number | Unit cost |Acct. No. 233 

Good winty.: wae 3 Light 431 $ 5.25 |$ 2,262.76 
Goodwinteereaaat eee 5 Light 156 6.30 962.80 
Good winks wens. .).spee. 10 Light 22 8.75 192.50 
GoodwiINinasdis se eae 20 biehs 17 12.60 214.20 
GOOC WAM curr part 30 Light 2 19.25 38.50 
AC TOCNBIN clas ahou es ca 45 Light 5 29.40 147.00 
Goodwinies seer 60 Light i 38.50 296.50 
Goodie eters 100 Light 3 61.25 183.75 
AT MES COisiels Hector cee 3 Light 3,010 125.25 15,802.50 
FAP eM CO nner ern: ae 5 Light 16,294 6.30 102,652.20 
ACHE C Ont ey, cee Seat - sLOMbAC It 76 8.75 682.50 
Cee COen eee esa 20 Licht 78 12.60 982.80 
ING Wie (COs dogoaomasn oot CO) Lica 39 19.25 750.75 
AVIS CONS ce rare 45 Light 21 29.40 617.40 
PAT MC COs ic. eee Se GOOMae nt 15 38.50 577.50 
HAGE MES CObmate eerie tae ie LOOR ner int 13 61.25 796.25 
GMI OO en aaocoootoe sl CANO) IWiredaiy 2 125.50 251.00 
SAVCC VES So io erty 5 Light 1 6.30 6.30 
WS Commence. 5 Light 1 6.30 6.30 
INeeYeebrope Men Comee 5 Light 2 6.30 12.60 

20,197 

Neti cost:AcctsiNOs 233i nei ene aici eee ee $127,429.10 
Waken:asiscctens se with se eer eee $127,429 .00 











PHB EESNO ve tz 
CasE No. 1273 


APPRAISAL OF Kines County Liguting Company 
. Net Cost 
Gas Meter Installation 


Acct. 234 
Installation of 19,631 gas meters at $1.25................... $24,538.75 


Paken G8. 6 to. Gok nce beeen ee $24,539 . 00 
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314 VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
EXHIBIT NO. 29 
Pusiic Service Commission, New York, First DIstTRIctT 


KINGS COUNTY LIGHT COMPANY 
Case No.. 1273 


INTRODUCED BY Wm. A. BAEHR 


Mains, EXCAVATION FOR 


























ioe - Cubie yards per 
‘ Cross-sectional ; 
Size i lineal foot of 
area in sq. ft. nasal 
Width Depth 
ou SZ 3 64 5.83 216 
4” LRT on On 5.83 216 
(ie 1’ 10” 378" 6.74 -250 
8” 207 3’ 10” 7.67 - 284 
10” 2’ 4” 4’ 0” 9.33 -346 
12” 2’ 6” 4 oY. 10.40 -385 
16” 2°10” 4’ 6” 12.75 -472 
20’ 3° 2" 4’ 10” 15.30 - 566 
24” 376 Bone 218-10 .670 
Mains, Cast [Ron 
Trench 
Size Width per Add Weight per 
length 2 per cent. foot used 
Width » Depth 
Se 180 lb. 183.6 lb. 15.3 Ib. LS a 3’ 6” 
4” 228 lb. 232.6 lb. 19.4 lb. 1-8 3f6" 
62 360 lb. 367 .2 Ib. 30.6 lb. 1107, 3 87 
8” 504 Ib. 514.1 lb. 42.8 lb. 2/0” 3” 10%” 
10!” 670 lb. 683.4 lb. . 56.9 lb. 2/4” . 4’ 0” 
12” 870 lb. 887.4 lb. 74.0 Ib. Ge AO 
16” 1,300 lb. 1,326.0 Ib. 110.5 lb. 27 10” 4’ 6” 
20” 1,800 lb. 1,836.0 Ib. 153.0 lb. Bae 4’ 10” 
24” 2,450 lb. 2,499.0 Ib. 208.3 Ib. 3’ 6” 5! 27 




















Weight includes bells; 2 per cent. is added for overweight. 

Average cover is figured at 3 ft. 

Excavation, back- filling and hauling excess dirt at $0.75 per 
cubic yard. 
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- Cartage at $2.00 per ton average all kinds of material on as 
much of material as would be handled twice. 
For specials add 4 per cent. of cost of pipe. 


Mains, Cast Iron 





Size 


yy 
qt 
6” 
8” 
10” 
12” 
16” 
920” 
Q4” 
































Cartage at Excavation, ; 
Cost of | $2.00 per | [20°F | back-filling | |7°!9 | | Specials | Totals 
ae ton yng | and hauling one 
$0.219 $0.015 $0 .020 $0.162 $0.020 $.009 $0.45 
0.278 0.019 0.020 0.162 0.026 -O11 0.52 
0.438 0.031 0.040 0.188 0.035 -018 0.75 
0.612 0.043 0.050 0.213 0.044 -024 0.99 
0.814 0.057 0.060 0.260 0.061 -033 1.29 
1.060 0.074 0.080 0.288 0.074 -042 1.62 
1.581 0.111 0.160 0.354 0.109 -063 2.38 
2.189 0.153 0.250 0.425 0.152 -083 3.25 
2.981 0.208 0.400 0.502 0.215 .119 4.43 
Cast Iron Pipe Prices 

Price f. 0. b. cars pet ton..:....-2.-+-.---25+ $27 .00 

6 per cent. store-room expense ........+.---+-. 1.62 

Motalimertoneen. ee kee eer aerate $28.62 
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Leap Joints 























Size Weight, lead | Weight, yarn | Cost per joift | Cost per foot 

Sa 4.5 lb. -25 |b. $.238 $0.20 

4” 6 lb. 25 |b. 313 0.026 

6” 8 lb. 40 Ib. .421 . 0.035 

Su 10 lb. 50 lb. 2526 0.044 
VO? 14 |b. .60 lb. 732 0.061 
12” 17 lb. .80 lb. .892 0.742 
16” 25 lb. 1.00 lb. 1.203 1.09 
20” 35 |b. 1.30 lb. 1.819 152 
24” 50 lb. 1.75 Ib: 2.593 2e15 

Cost or MarertIaL 
Weaditres ee see ane Sigs arns , soc atthe work 
PY ALT reraact «5c Ree ee nee eae 5.3¢ at the work 
PAVING IN STREET 
REPAVING: 
1. Granite block on sand and portion concrete 
base—waste and labor, ete., only............ $1.00 per sq. yd. 

2. Asphalt on concrete base.................... 3.00 per sq. yd. 
SVAbriedubriek ONSCO Sen. lac ts so euet aided ince = 2.60 per sq. yd. 
A= Common prick Oni 6G 265252 203 ae a a as 1.50 per sq. yd. 
Dee aca dati areas cr 4s ctor eek Sewn emocadead .75 per sq. yd. 
6. Granite block on sand-base, laid............. 2.50 per sq. yd. 


The foregoing prices are based on a paving contractor fur- 
nishing all tools, machinery, labor, and material necessary for 
relaying pavement in trenches to be excavated and back-filled 
by the gas company to the sub-grade of the pavement in place. 

The prices are based on the assumption that men taking up 
the pavement will not cover concrete, brick, and cushion sand 
which has been removed from the pavement, with the excavated 
earth, and will leave them convenient for replacing in the pave- 
ment. Also that in removing pavement with sand, pitch or 
asphalt filler, the men will not destroy more than 10 per cent. 
of the brick. To these figures add cost of cutting through 
pavement. 
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PAVING 


Square yards of paving per trench foot for different sizes of 
pipe and kinds of paving. 








Size Asphalt Granite | Brick Belgian block | Macadam 
om . 243 278 .333 .259 .185 
Ay 243 .278 nooo . 259 .185 
6” .259 .300 351 .278 . 204 
8” .278 .315 .370 . 296 222 
LO? .315 . 351 .408 ~o30 .259 
127 .333 .370 .426 352 .278 

16” .370 .408 .462 .389 fold 

2072 .408 444 . 500 426 351 

24” 444 -482 .538 -463 . 389 




















The above figures are based on overcuts on paving as follows: 


Asphalta2na deg ee 6!2 SMacadamiicaes. clic a ar 0” 
Belgian blocks as. ne 81. [Granite sass. je onkegeeme 10” 
BIiCK Gers oe 4 nase yon rete 16” 


Add cost of cutting through pavement to cost per trench foot 
as obtained from above. 
Pavina OVER SERVICES 


Average width of paving cut is 2 ft. plus overcuts in trenches 
as follows: 


Agpnalts..2i.\o Same eee ee ee ee eee Meta 6” 
BricGhkeg Sk ee ea ee re en ee ee Ge 
Granite Sele ot ea a Oe 10” 
Belgianiblock #32. 2 wes ce shige ener ee ner oe 8” 
Macadam yetisac ue ee oe ee ee 0” 


Length of paving over services is taken from company’s 
records. 
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Lamp SERVICES 


Not including paving 











Six 
: : per cent. Labor, Excava- 
Size Pipe | Fittings| Riser store- | Cartage | laying and | tion back- | Total 
room tapping filling 
expense 
au 0.55 0.07 0.42 $0.06 $0.10 $3.00 $2.91 $7.11 
5 eee 0.80 0.10 0.42 0.08 0.10 3.05 2.91 7.46 
14” 1.09 Ons 0.42 0.10 0.10 3.10 2.91 7.85 





Average lamp service taken as 21 ft. long. 
Average riser taken as 11 ft. of 1 in. pipe. 


Cartage, excavation and cost of fittings taken on same basis as on house services. 


EXHIBITS Sk ce Bee G22 AND ea a4 


-Pusuic Service Commission, New York, First District 


KINGS COUNTY LIGHTING COMPANY 


Case No. 1273 
INTRODUCED BY Wm. W. RANDOLPH 


(As of December 13, 1910) 


SUMMARY 
Cost 
new 
Exhibit “A’’—Buildings........-...-..... $ 310,800.00 
Exhibit “ B’’—Machinery.......:.....-.-- 649,398.00 
Exhibit “C’’—Real Hstate............--- 969,424.00 
Exhibit “D”’—Distribution System: ‘ 
Ch ee MEAS erste es irra ere tia aoc ohn nll 1,292,580 .00 
(2) Consumers’ Services......------- 398,184.00 
(3) Lamp Services........-.-.-++-+: 65,940.00 
(4) Consumers’ Meters........--+--- 209,244.00 
Working Capital...... Ee eRe eae ei Re _ 150,000.00 
Cost to develop sales of gas to private con- 
sumers from zero to over 507,000,000 cu. 
Pt.wammuglly ce ovata we oe ep ee es 600,000.00 


21 


Deferred 
repairs 
$ 9,480.00 
33,798.00 


129,264.00 
79,632.00 
21,984.00 
35,400.00 
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EXHIBIT © A’ 


BUILDINGS 


Generator House No. 1.. 


52'8”" X 50/2” XK 33! Q”" econ foe to truss 
chord, two story building, brick walls, gable 
roof monitor type corrugated jron on steel 
on steel trusses. Including machinery 
foundations. Also included with this build- 
ing is the runway between No. 1 and No. 2 
houses. 


Generatorillouse NO. Zee es ean one 


95'6”” < 53/0” X 48/11” ground floor to truss 
chord, two story building, brick walls, gable 
roof monitor type slate on steel on steel 
trusses. Including machinery foundations. 
Also included with this building is pit partly 
under Generator House No. 2 and partly 
under Wash Room. 


Boiler House, Engine House, Exhauster House, 


Tar Tank House and Condenser House...... 


Boiler House, 53/1’ x 42’0’ x 16’8” ground 
floor to truss chord, one story building, 
brick walls, gable roof corrugated iron on 
steel on steel trusses. Including machinery 
foundations. 

Engine and Exhauster House, 50/4’”” x 410” 
a 25/6” ground floor to truss chord, two 
story building, brick walls, gable roof slate 
on wood on wood trusses. Including 
machinery foundations. 

Tar Tower House, 43/0” x 26’4”” x 89’0” bot- 
tom of settling wall to eaves, three story 
building, brick walls, peaked roof slate on 
wood. Including machinery foundations. 
Also included with this building are the tar 
wells under it. 

Condenser House,’ 44’4’’* 41/0” x 24’2”” 
ground floor to truss chord, two story build- 
ing, brick walls, gable roof, slate on wood on 
wood trusses. Including machinery foun- 
dations. 


Puriier Houses auce: biad6 SEE ee 


67/4" X 49/4" X 27/0" ground floor to truss 
chord, two story building, brick walls, gable 
roof monitor type slate on wood on steel 
trusses. 


Cost 
new 


$ 16,100.00 


41,000.00 


45,900.00 


$ 14,400.00 


Deferred 
repairs 
$ 450.00 


600. 00 


700.00 


$ 400.00 
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BUILDINGS (Cont’d) 


Repair Shop and Stable:. : : 
67/0” x 41/0” X 22’6” heh and! fon to 
truss chord, two story building, brick walls, 
gable roof, slate on wood on wood trusses. 


Ofiicesands Meter House: vesen) 4s eke Sooner 
40/0” x 44’0” X 37/10” ground floor to truss 
chord, three story building, brick walls, 
gable roof slate on wood on wood trusses. 
Including machinery foundations. 


Woalashecds steerer ere er eal Sen 
1082” <52/0""& 52/7” brick. floor to eaves, 
steel and wood construction, roof monitor 
type tar and gravelon wood. This building 
includes runways from coal shed to Houses 
No. land No. 2. 


Coal Tower House on Dock:. ae a 
Included with coal bandine Maer 


(Agtesiaqe Well HOUSE seciiarety-der onic thorekaee an 
14’0” « 14/0’ x 22/0" basement floor to 
eaves, brick walls, roof slate on wood, gable 
type. 


Men’s Room House (Wash Room)..........-- 
30’8” x 31/2” x 24’3”” ground floor to truss 
chord, two story building, brick walls, roof 
tar and gravel on wood. 


Valve and Boiler House at Holder Station:.... 
65/2’ X 27/0 < 14’0”” boiler house floor to 
truss chord; 23’4’’ valve house from base- 
ment floor to truss chord. Brick walls, 
roof (large ventilator) part slate on wood, 
part tin on wood. Including machinery 
foundations. 


Dock (Pier): 
Frame construction, 582’6” long.......--- 


ences and: Pavinespan. smc ate ee 


20 per cent. Overhead Charges....... 
Motalubuildimesse vie tee wae che: 


Cost 
new 


12,300.00 


17,900.00 


62,500.00 


2,100.00 


$ 4,800.00 


7,200.00 


24,800.00 
10,000.00 


$259,000.00 
51,800.00 


$310,800. 00 


Deferred 
repairs 
300.00 


600.00 


1,900.00 


$ 150.00 


250.00 


2,000.00 
500.00 


$7,900.00 


1,580.00 
$9,480.00 
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EXETER Be 
Cost Deferred 
ee new repairs 
GENERATING APPARATUS: 
Three 8’ 6’’ Lowe water gas sets to the outlet 
of washer, with 8’ 6’ diameter. Generators 
and 8’ 0” dia. carburetters and superheaters. 
Two located in generator house No. 1, and ; 
one in generator house No. 2............. $29,700.00 $2,000.00 
One Williamson set of water gas apparatus. 
Diameter of generator 12’, diameter of su- 
“perimposed twin carburetter and super- 
heater 147, total height46" 47... .5. 244... --22,000700 = sneer 


BorLers: 

Four 106 H. P. Babcock & Wilcox boilers, 
water tube, including boiler room piping and 
two steel stacks 39’ dia.x120’ high. 
Located invboiler roomi).2...6...5. 05.) - 
One 215 H. P. Babcock & Wilcox water tube 
boiler, including boiler room piping and one 
steel stack 39” dia. x 122’ 6” high. Located 
Tas OUlerehO OM ee. eee oe ee ea een 
One 90 H. P. vertical tubular boiler includ- 
ing steel stack 2’ 0’ dia. x40’ 0’ high. Lo- 
cated in Hopper House on dock. Included 
with coal handling machinery............ 
One 50 H. P. vertical tubular boiler inelud- 
ing steel stack 20” dia. x 25’ high. Located 
in valve house at the 65th Street Holder 
tation se mie Sere ceskg ohne ee ee ee ee 700.00 100.00 
One 100 H. P. horizontal tubular boiler in- 

cluding steel stack 30” dia.x65’ high. 

Located in valve house at the 65th Street 


18,680.00 2,500.00 


Holder Stationevce.--1. secre ee ete 2,090.00 100.00 
SCRUBBERS: 

One primary scrubber 4’X7’X20’ high. 

Located in generator house No. 2......... $770.00 $75.00 

One shaving scrubber 10’ dia. x 279” high, 

including foundation. Located in yard.... 3,000.00 100.00 

One shaving scrubber 10’ dia. x25’ high, 

including foundation. Located in yard... . 2,500.00 100.00 

Two scrubbers 7’ dia. x 22’ 1’’ high, includ- 

ing foundation. Located in yard......... 4,620.00 200.00 
CONDENSERS: i 

Two condensers 7’ dia. x 22’ 1” high, includ- 

ing foundations. Located in yard........ 6,820.00 1,000.00 


Two condensers 7’ dia.x22’ 1” high. 
Located in condenser room...........:.-. 5,280.00 1,000.00 


LoS 
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Tar AND AMMONIA EXTRACTORS: 
One P. & A. tar extractor with 16’’ con- 
nections. Located in far house........... 
One standard rotary washer scrubber 
7’ dia.X12’ 34” long. Located in con- 


MENSETNOUSCHA Aa cay hToe ua eer en ose aod GoDae 
PURIFIERS: 

Four purifiers 16’x24’x7’ 6’ deep. Lo- 

cated in purifier house........... ee eer 
HOLDERS: 


One relief holder in steel tank, capacity 
100,000 cu. ft., including foundation. Lo- 
CALCOSTTIGY ATC sete evens ciretitar csndayorsuers 
One storage holder in steel tank capacity 
100,000 cu. ft., including foundation. Lo- 
Cabece ta syet lay vce -(sserepoo es ow ole Aca misar io 
One storage holder in steel tank, capacity 
500,000 cu. ft., including foundation. Lo- 
cated at 65th Street Holder Station....... 
One storage holder in steel tank, capacity 
2,000,000 cu. ft., including foundation. 
Located at 65th Street Holder Station.... 


EXHAUSTERS AND BLOWERS: 
One No. 10 Roots exhauster and one 13’’X 
12” direct connected N. Y. safety vertical 
engine. Located in condenser room...... 
One No. 8 Roots exhauster and one 10” X 12’ 
direct connected N. Y. safety vertical en- 
gine. Located in engine room........... 
Two No. 6 Roots exhausters and two 7’ x9” 
direct connected Oil City Boiler Works 
Vertical Engines. Located in engine room. 
Two No. 11 Buffalo Forge Blowers and two 
13” < 12” Sturtevant oe double belted. 
Located in engine room. 
One N. Y. blower and one 90 MH. P. os 
Turbine direct connected, including 63” X 
1212" Smith-Vaile condenser pump. 
Located in Generator House No. 2........ 
One shaving blower and one 6” x6” Stur- 
tevant Vertical Engine (belted). Located 
in loft over stable. Including piping, etc., 
tor shavineDlOWer css es 
One Turbo blower 15” dia. connected to 
Spencer Damper Regulator. Installed on 
boilers Nos. land2. Included with boilers. 


Cost 
new 


2,200.00 


4,180.00 


20,350.00 


$18,600.00 


19,000.00 


53,700.00 


175,500.00 


3,300.00 


1,850.00 


2,680.00 


4,840.00 


Deferred 
repairs 


1,000.00 


500.00 


1,000.00 


$500. 00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 


3,500.00 


150.00 
100.00 
300.00 


250.00 
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Cost Deferred 
new repairs 
Pumps: 

Two 6” x4” Worthington duplex pumps. 
oeated in boiler roomess..aee ae peer $250 100i Sieg ee 
One 7” X7’"X13’’ Cameron simplex pump. 
Located in basement of engine room...... 350 500M aE ea eee 
One 6”X53?”X6” Worthington duplex 
pump. Located in basement of engine 
TOO este ode arch dena ae penene eee ee ae IKCLOSAO, Oeetemmetea. o.r acres 
One 10’ X104’’<18’" Cameron simplex 
pump. Located in Hopper house in dock. . 690):00.) 2 Sens 
One 73” X6’’X<10" Worthington duplex 
pump. Located in Artesian well house... 27000, Fete ete 
One 5’’X4”X8” Davidson simplex pump. 
Located in basement of the engine room... 130500." Zea 
One 6” X3”X7” Cameron simplex pump. 
Located in basement of the engine room... T40/20059 eee 
Two 44x 22”x4” Worthington duplex 
pumps. Located in basement of engine 
TO OTL Maser erent Scat en eee Se ae 165.2002 eee ures 
Two 6”’x<5?” x6” Worthington duplex 
pumps. Located in tar house............. S20500\" sian ene 
One 6” X3”X7” Cameron simplex pump. 
Located in valve room 65th Street Holder 
S babi Omaey aie cher, ee mien. metas eer Rceee es 140400) > 2 niece 
Physical decay on all the above pumps....  —.......... 250.00 


One Smith-Vaile jet condenser pump. In- 
cluded with blower and turbine unit. 


Station Meters: 
One 11/3’ 11'3” station meter located in 
office: buildin peas ace, terse an ee eee 5,170.00 1,000.00 
One equitable proportional meter with 16’ 
connections. Located in office building. 


Capacity 150,000 cu. ft. per hour......... 1,200.00 50.00 
One Westinghouse air meter No. 12, located 
iM (he engine LOOM se. ee eee eee 80 .00 

ELEVATORS: 


One steam hydraulic elevator, located 
in Generator House No. 2. ciate 
One steam Raion elevator, located: in 
purifying house. . 

One elevator ae crane venene Sheen 
located in generator house No. 1.:...... 


3.330 .00 400.00 
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Cost Deferred 
new repairs 
SCALES: 
One six-ton wagon scale. Located outside 
office building. Including pit, etc........ $500.00 $100.00 
One four-ton platform scale. Located in 
COal eS hed rar yn ts rae Si ache Soh ihc 1 GOROODS Sera 


One four-ton track scale. Located in 
hopper house on dock. Included with 
coalhandling machinery, setenv e et teen ns 


Coat HanpDLING APPARATUS: 
One grab bucket hoist and cableway com- 
plete, consisting of steel mast and gaff, 
clamshell bucket, drum hoist with 617’ of 
steel trestle and double cable tracks includ- 
ing 4 three-ton cars, located on dock. 
Also included with this is hopper house on 
Dock R. R., track scales, engines and 90 
eR D OMG ay aa toro hehe ees enone ese ke 33,000.00 2,000 . 00 


Coau BuGGIES: - 
Four side drop cars, 2000 lbs. capacity. 


Located in generator house No. 2........ 770.00 
Two side drop cars, 1000 lbs. capacity. 100.00 ° 
Located in generator house No. 2........ 100.00 
Two two-wheel coal buggies. Located in 
generator house No. 1..:........-.-+::+. 100.00 
SHOPS: 
Machine shop equipment.............- 
Blacksmith shop equipment........ ee 2,200.00 200.00 
Carpenter shop equipment...........-- 
Meter shop equipment............:--..) 
Laboratory equipment..........-..-.--. 1,100.00 150.00 


Tanks, WELLS, ETC. 
One steel oil tank 15’ dia. x15’ high, 
capacity 20,386 gals. Including founda- 
tion. Located in the yard ............-. 750.00 
One steel oil tank 35’ dia.x 35’ high. In- 
cluding foundation. Capacity 251,881 
gals. Located in the yard............--- 8,250.00 
One steel well water tank 13’ dia. x 20’ high. 


Capacity 19,858 gals. Located in tar 
POW CLE eo ieperor ce aror = 550.00 500.00 
Two steel tar tanks 10’ dia.x6’ high. 
Capacity each 3,500 gals. Located in tar 
TOW .CIS ACEI is cones aerate lake aceiees yes 440.00 
One settling well 40’ dia. x12’ deep, brick 
with two brick partitions. Capacity 
112,766 gals. Located in yard........... 4,400.00 
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Cost 
new 


TANKS, WELLS, ptc. (Cont’d.) 


One brick tar well under tar house 32’6’"X  .......... 


13’ 14’. Included with building. Capac- 
ity 35,000 gals. 

One brick tar well under tar house 32’6” X 
14’. Included with building. Capacity 


18000 walsvius < 2° es 2 Se eee Ber eee 


One brick tar well under tar house 23’ x 6’2”” 
x14’. Included with building. Capacity 


TA SSO reales te oc” pe ale ae ele etka ever raaie or, 


Two driven pipe wells at works......... 
One driven pipe well at Holder Station.. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


One feed water heater 1/6” dia. x 6/8’” 
high, Berryman type. Located in the 
boilerrooOminstecatss tee eee eee nae 
One feed water heater 1’6” dia. x 4’ high, 


Berryman type. Located in the tar $ 550. 


CONV LI ile cue nvat aes Peyaronsie mani ameisye tia ec ceawelle 
Two oil heaters 2’ dia. x6’ high, Berry- 
man type. Located in generator house 
INO FIG ays Evita weet eae ee eee ae 
One Bristolindicating and recording pyrom- 
eter, located in the office and connected 





to the Williamson water gas apparatus.... 440. 
One 3” type “G” Worthington water 
meter. Located in office basement ....... 120. 
One 14”’ Worthington oil meter. Located 
Inbar houses.< demu acsmren wet Renee tI tee 80 
One incinerite for burning refuse. Located 
iInroOLtice, basement am .c sac ee eee 110 


One 20” Smith & Sayre governor. Lo- 
cated in valve room 65th Street Holder 


00 


00 


00 


.00 


.00 


00 


.00 


00 
00 
00 


.00 
.00 


00 


Statigne es Assa. pe cathe Ok ee ee 530. 
Gauges—Miscellaneous...............00. 550 
Yard connections—piping, valves, valve 
boxes}-manholes) ete:.25-5:- os ane ee eee 55,000. 
Street department tools and tool wagon... $ 600. 
Rented are lamps—136 inside, 41 outside... 1,450. 
48th Street office equipment and....... \ 3.750 
48th Street shop equipment........ se saul d 
General stable equipment................. 6,000 
z $541,165. 
20 per cent. overhead charges........ 108,233. 


00 


Total machinery.................... $649,398. 


00 


$28,165.00 





Deferred 
repairs 


$ 190.00 


130.00 
200.00 


3,000.00 
$ 100.00 
150.00 


450.00 
1,500.00 


5,633.00 


33,798.00 
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BXHIBIT “C” 
REAL ESTATE 


Reat Estate at Works: 
Located at 55th Street and First Avenue, 
described and valued by David Porter, 
Esq., on pages 616 and 632 of minutes of 
hearing before the State of New York 
Public Service Commission for the First 


Distractwin-case-sNowU27 Sino «en os 472,680 sq. 


Reau Estate at Houper Station: 
Located at 65th Street and Ninth Avenue, 
deseribed and valued by David Porter, 
Esq., on pages 613, 614 and 615 of minutes 
of hearing before the State of New York 
Public Service Commission for the First 
District, in case No. 1273. 


Lots No. 15 and 17 in block No. 5749. 126,270 sq 
Wot AGM blOGk OVA? Ne arc teu ots 25,685 sq. 
One lot in block 5748............. 4,029 sq. 
One lot in block 5750............. 10,120 sq. 
Lot No. 9 in block 5764........... 2,435 sq. 
Lot No. 28 in block 5763.......... 30,000 sq. 


David Porter’s value as of Decem- 
bersieplOlOrarecscc mecare snr 
(See page 614 of minutes. ) 


oe 


Ribs 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


t. 


Value 


$815,646.00 


126,270.00 
11,167.00 
1,527.00 
4,328.00 
1,186.00 
9,300.00 


$969,424.00 
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EXHIBIT? Dp” 
DISTRIBUTION System. Mains 
: A : No. of | Rate per 
Size Kind of paving feet febe Amount Total amount 
aN ee ces Unimproved.. . 245 $ .25 $61.00 $61:.00) eviews one 
Lee ee: Unimproved... 364 .28 102.00 £02500 ae ae 
Beara Asphalt <cij0<% 290 1.10 SLO 004) ae Tee eer 
Unimproved...| 2,640 .30 TOQ OOK Ys te MRS Ae irene 
2,930 1,111.00 
ST Unimproved... 2,764 .35 967.00 9672007 ori: eee 
idieb anaes Asphalt....... 2,190 1.41 S088 00N ie 8 OS neat 
Macadam..... 2,488 .69 VEE A00 ot Hicasc areca 
Unimproved 8,116 .50 4058500! ||. "2 NS” GIGS Sieaeees 
pe coke 8,863.00 |.........0. 
ese Asphalt....... 39,386 0 66:956:00:) ~- . °° | Ay. eee 
Granites jain 434 1.48 642.001 2 I A cteceuiaceeone 
Brick scence 3,963 1.95 Pghee OO fe cede tee mene 
Belgian block. 6,247 .89 SY560R00) 4-6 7 1) 20 lke Acces 
Macadam..... 81,132 -91 VapsoO TOO it) eas Caos Maaliice.. herman 
Unimproved.. .| 223,407 .70 156;3885:005) AIS eee 
354,569 SLL TOE LOOM rae 
Ga “‘Asphalt.......| 74,284 1.90 P4140 300n|0 | SS aE eae ee ee 
Granite....... 663 1.68 L£114500) | > Ge) aera 
Bricki acest 1,249 2.15 2685.00) We eer Fao al lteeeeeseoemeecr ey 
Belgian block.. 6,348 1.09 GS9L9 300) 5. . oe eee eee 
Macadam..... 98,101 ell 108;892:008). 609-2 i tse eres 
Unimproved.. .| 185,739 .90 L6TV65.00 a elec 
366,384 427,915.00 
Birr Ae Asphaltin... mcs 24,167 $2.20 $53,167 .00 
Macadam..... 5,752 List F880 00 |b) “SS og il a ee eee 
Unimproved...| 7,382 1.15 $5489 00)" 9 9 ieee 
37,301 $69'536;.00) etn = ceeneener 
DO aa pallersrorauinetite tsyaretate ts 109 1.50 164.00 UG LOOMS eae ate 
1 eee Asphalt: cc. 06 6,371 2.97 185922).00) (5 8: Baoan 
Macadam..... 12,153 2.05 24,914.00 ge ee ee ee 
Unimproved...} 30,026 1.80 54047500) WY See eo alti eae 
48,550 97.888. 00in + ena 
LG ave oc Macadam..... 6,955 3.03 QNOFE 00 2-8 > lee eee 
Unimproved... 8 2.75 227008) 7 09” See ee 
6,963 21096 00 /iex. ce eee 
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DISTRIBUTION System. Matns—Continued 



































F i ‘ No. of | Rate per Deferred 
Size | Kind of paving eee ie Amount | Total amount | ee a 
Ore. Asphalt. «3.0. 3,688 $4.98 SLSSCOROOM ie oe =.) Mule aneacc aes 
Macadam..... | 4,904 3.91 LORS SOOM 2 oy Mao Milena eee 
Unimproved... 726 3.60 AOLESOOM Get Ta alll seers 
9,318 $40,155.00 
OWS, Unimproved...! 61 4.50 275.00 D715. OO | eetate ee ata 
$979,229.00 
10 per cent.G.C.P.... 97,921.00 
$1,077,150.00 | $107,720.00 
20% overhead charges. . 215,430.00 21,544.00 
Motall smain se scr nyen . $1,292,580.00 | 129,264.00 
CoNSUMERS’ SERVICES 
Size No. of services | Rates per service | Amount Deferred repairs 
| 
dhe 184 | $21.50 Sars OSG NOOME es Serancteranmes tiene 
14” 5,075 | 23.50 PUD 2E2ZNOO Wie, « |\!stetehens cutest s.cneratete 
13” 7,346 | 23.70 VIASVOOROOs “il Crist bos cm cke.e e¥s 
222 132 | 28.50 Seb Oe UES cer atarnistests eyesore 
Bort 14 41.00 AO ee NM Retire ac atries wae eae 
12,751 SSOL God 00) Mitac aie 5 hos aes 
1O%per cenit. Gay Pita c cane SOMG6 OOF store eseeuce te eer amy et 
$331,820.00 $66,360.00 
20 per cent. overhead charges..... 66,364.00 13,272.00 
Total consumers’ services........+e0+ee ees eeeee $398,184.00 $ 79,632.00 
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Lamp SERVICES 

Size No. of services Rate per service Amount Deferred repairs 
Bg” 2,505 $10.00 $25:050 300, 9 Malin erterenndane eters 
14 1,500 11.00 165500500 9" Reieerteye rene 
13” 700 12.00 SA0000; «WS ievietepereccastose tenements 
4,705 10 per cent. G.C.P. GAD OHO OOS <— Wives eaten oer 
5000500. oi tieavetetenecue eee 

$54,950.00 $18,320.00 

20 per cent. overhead charges..... 10,990.00 3,664.00 

Total lanap senVvVicesiy.cccicieis doe: $65,940.00 $21,984.00 

ConsumprRsS’ METers 
Size No. of meters Rate per meter Amount Deferred repairs 
3) lt. 3,246 $5.55 $18;015:.00) ~ © neon kena 
5 Lt. 16,135 6.50 VOL S7S\00. |. ~ | Seat eine 
10 Lt. 95 - 9.10 865.00" a. liekreree sree eee 
20 Lt. 92 12.60 APSO) 700%. <> Stoo eee ae er nee 
30 Lt. 39 19.10 74500'. | Ek eres 
45 Lt. 25- 28.80 G20) OO" #2 wile ache ee eae 
60 Lt. 18 37.00 666200) o- ‘lintsonsiseinereerele 
100 Lt. 14 57.00 798.00.  “Nadktoelae i ecete 
200 Lt. 2 117.00 234 OO! > increase etapa ete 
£9,666! Hants iley sty eee ea $128:080800 y70 ll nine aoe 
Installing 19,666 meters at $1.50 .. 29:499'/00' ") “las nara neers 
“2.099 meter locks. 4:.4..us.. scan es 945 .O0)> + she kcoeiensee eens 
$1'58,524001 Wet nino etna 
10 perscent mG. CeBions on se oo 2 15,846.00) BRS Deane erento ones 
$174,370.00 $29,500.00 
20 per cent. overhead charges.... . 34,874.00 5,900.00 
Total consumers’ meters........... $209,244.00 $35,400.00 


x 








CHAPTER X 
EXAMPLES OF IMPORTANT APPRAISALS 


Street Railway Properties in Chicago.—The former controversy 
between the traction companies in Chicago and the local author- 
ities resulting in the present satisfactory relations have formed 
one of the most notable developments in public utility history. 
In 1905 there were several different companies operating in Chi- 
cago, with franchises in certain streets expired or about to expire, 
and, in consequence, the physical properties had been allowed 
to deteriorate to a marked degree. The city authorities were 
refusing to grant new franchises without additional concessions 
from the corporations so that the service was all but disgraceful. 
In this situation a “Traction Commission” of three engineers, 
Messrs. Bion J. Arnold, Mortimer E. Cooley and A. B. du Pont, 
were appointed ‘‘to consider the detailed inventories and esti- 
mates of value to be submitted by the Street Railway Companies, 
to investigate the same and to ascertain whether the values thus 
listed were reasonable, fair and just.”’ 

The Commission not satisfied with the inventories and values 
prepared and submitted by the Street Railway Companies, 
employed much of the office and field organization of the Arnold 
Company, supplementing this force with its own employees, for 
the purpose of making an independent appraisal of the Street 
Railway properties. Complete examination of. the physical 
properties was made during 1906 of the Chicago Union Traction 
Company’s and the Chicago City Railway Company’s Properties. 
The result of these appraisals showing the cost to reproduce new, 
the depreciation determined in the main from field measurements, 
present value, and in addition diagrams for each piece of special- 
work both in track and overhead construction together with 
complete inventory of parts and unit prices, was published in 
book form, one relating to each company, as a report of the work 
of the Commission. 

The appraisals attempted to evaluate not only the physical 
property useful in serving the public but also unused but still 
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existing cable systems as well as intangible values attaching to 
good will, going value and franchises. 

The valuations were probably more full and precise than 
anything that had been attempted up to the time in connection 
with properties of such size; the estimated present values aggre- 
gating slightly over $50,000,000, whereas the Companies had 
claimed a valuation of over $70,000,000. 

A year or two later further valuations were made of the 
South Chicago Railway Company and the Calumet Electric 
Street Railway Company’s properties along the same lines as 
followed in the 1906 appraisals. The reports of these two 
appraisals were published in separate books which also give 
full details as to inventory, unit prices and final values. Again 
in 1910 the Commission submitted another report as to the 
value of the physical property of the Chicago Consolidated 
Traction Company as of Nov. 1, 1909, which, while along the same 
lines as the previous valuations, may be considered as embodying 
the most recent, complete and approved methods adopted by 
this Commission in appraisal work as the result of a large ex- 
perience and several years effort in’ this particular line. On 
the following pages are given typical extracts from this report 
as showing exactly the methods followed by the Traction 
Commission. 

In all the valuations made by the Commission, unit prices 
were determined for local conditions and applied to the quantities 
shown in the inventory. To thetotal,thus obtained, percentages 
were added as follows to cover “organization, engineering and 
incidentals.” 


To Track was added 15 per cent. To Buildings was added 15 per cent. 

To Electrical Distribution System | To Paving was added 15 per cent. 
was added 15 per cent. To Tools was added 0 per cent. 

To Rolling Stock was added 5 per | To Real Estate. The figures of real 
cent. estate appraiser were taken with- 


To Power Plant Equipment was | out additions. 
added 10 per cent. 


In the case of the Chicago Consolidated Traction Company, 
the amount of increase by the use of the above percentages was, 
in even figures, $654,600. That is an average of 13 per cent. 
added to the total $5,056,000 obtained from the inventory by 
the application of the unit prices assumed, as related to the prop- 
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erty aside from tools and real estate which aggregated $172,400, 
_ making the cost of reproduction new, as covering these ne 
items, $5,882,987.40. On this amount 5 per cent. additional 
was plowed for “legal expenses, carrying charges and contin- 
gencies,” $294,149.37. On this new sum total of $6, 177,136.77 
an additional 15 per cent. was allowed for e conguetine the 
work, furnishing equipment and brokerage,” $926 070.52, mak- 
ing a grand total of $7,103,707.29 as the total cost of repro- 
duction new. From these figures it will be seen that to the 
base figures, obtained by using the unit prices and the value 
of tools and real estate without additions, namely $5,288,406, 
there was added by the use of the various percentages phoun 
$1,875,300, that is, almost exactly 36 per cent. in order to 
obtain ine final aatee of the physical property without any 
inclusion of franchise, good will or going values. Attention is 
called to this percentage of thirty-six because so many lay 
minds unaccustomed to appraisal work and the necessity for 
making allowances to cover the installation of physical property, 
aside and independent of the contract price, overlook this neces- 
sary allowance which must be made and which is an indivisable 
part of the total cost of construction. 

Among the many and interesting points to be settled in 
connection with the adjustment of difference between the City 
and the Traction Companies were: 

(a) The basis to be used in determining the value of the 
old cable road systems. This matter was finally adjusted by 
allowing the value of those cable systems which the companies by 
ordinances had been compelled to keep in condition ready for 
operation and on the other hand allowing nothing for those cable 
systems which were entirely obsolete and practically abandoned. 

(b) What allowance, if any, should be made for the pave- 
ments laid by the companies on their right of way? The Com- 
mission submitted figures both including and excluding the 
value of pavement without specific recommendation as to 
whether same should be allowed in the valuation of the prop- 
erty but in the final settlement with the companies, the figure 
agreed upon included paving. 

(c) Good will or going value was considered in connection 
with traffic agreements but no allowance was made under this 
head on the ground that as the agreements related to systems 
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which were co-operating, the value of such contracts was not 
material where all were under the same control. 

(d) The value of the intangible property was particularly 
complicated owing to the following facts. 

“ First—The difficulty of determining what are the exact legal 
rights of the companies in any given street or part of street, in absence 
of a direct and final judicial decision as to these rights; , 

“ Second.—The difficulty in estimating the value of a line of street 
railways, consisting of several parts, where each of these parts is oper- 
ated under a different tenure due to the character of the ordinances or 
franchises, respectively; and 

“Third-—The difficulties arising from the absence of exact informa- 
tion as to the receipts and expenditures on the several parts of a single 
line covered by franchises of different length and character.” ° 

In order to help solve the problem the Commission retained 
in consultation in connection with franchise values, Prof. Henry” 
C. Adams and with his assistance, the following theory was 
adopted: : 

The routes and car mileage, with accompanying gross earnings 
for each route, were worked out and apportioned under each 
franchise, being based on the assumption that gross earnings 
were everywhere proportionate to car mileage. In a similar 
way the operating expenses, which, including taxes and main- 
tenance, were found in Chicago to approximate 70 per cent. of 
the gross income, were assigned under each franchise. The 
cost of reproduction of the physical property under each fran- 
chise was easily determined and the ‘value of jointly used prop- 
erties such as power-houses, car barns, tools, cars, etc., were 
apportioned on a car mileage basis. Increase in earnings for the 
unexpired life of franchises was also considered and the value 
of the estimated net earnings for future years was finally derived 
after deducting an amount required to support invested capital 
at the rate of 5 per.cent. compound interest. The net earnings 
capitalized as to their present worths were taken as the value of 
the franchises. 

In connection with the Chicago appraisals it is important to 
note that while “present values” were the ones adopted in . 
determining final values, the basis of settlement and agreement 
with the Traction Companies expressly provided that the 
physical properties were to be largely improved, practically 
reconstructed in part, and the cost of doing this work, including 
allowances for a 10 per cent. profit and other allowances to the 
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Companies, was to be capitalized and added to the agreed valua- 
tion of the tangible and intangible properties. Consequently 
the renewed property has in effect been capitalized twice, once 
in the original valuation and the second time when replaced 
by the new, so that a revaluation at this time would show, quite 
a different ratio, between present values and capitalization, 
from that shown by the previous valuation. This leads to the 
reflection that perhaps the City would have been better off if 
cost of reproduction new (replacements to be paid for by the 
Companies) instead of present value had been allowed in settle- 
ment with the Companies, as they desired. 


CuicaGo CONSOLIDATED TRACTION VALUATION 


General Summary 








Exhibit Item Cost, new Present value 

I EBTAGCIGK, SA EME eae Sea sedate Susser his ise: aoealish ies $2,091,214.13 $1,121,216.38 

II Electric power distribution..... Gait tere cohen 855,966.20 693,481.95 
Til Rolling stock.4. <scice is Sb + cree nee eatin oe 707,170.80 195,118.77 
IV Power plant equipment.................. 703,084.92 417,886.81 

Vv Tools, supplies, materials, etc............ 88,177.91 71,999.52 

VI Buildings es vee eo ccieite re sisce ere eear stare reyes | 338,626.20 265,417.00 
Vil (Real sestate mmlcr)s cio cinta) ge rartereints mies crane 84,228.00 84,228.00 


VIII BE AWTS 2 etre epee eet Ceol sea Mat Sete tel etree ainiaia a 1,014,519 .24 437,226.70 


$5,882,987 .40 | $3,286,575.13 
Legal expenses, carrying charges and con- 
tingencies, 5 per cent............+0008- 294,149.37 164,328.76 


: $6,177,136 .77 $3,450,903 .89 
Conducting work, furnishing equipment 
and brokerage, 15 per cent.!........ ata 926,570.52 517,635.59 


Grand eBotalercisscie seer arr $7,103,707 .29 $3,968,539 .49 














1 For conducting work an allowance of 10 per cent. was made, as a profit on construction 
work, in accordance with the provision of the ordinances. The remaining 5 per cent. is 
an allowance for securing the money, brokerage and incidental expenses.—A uthor. 
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CLASS A-1 


9 in. 129 LB. Lorain Ratt, 58 rr. LENGTHS, CRUSHED SToNE BALLAST, 


WELDED JOINTS. TypeE No. 


3. Boarp oF SUPERVISING ENGINEERS 


EstTIMATE oF Cost To PRopUCE ONE MILE oF SINGLE TRACK 
: 10 Fr. 2 IN. CENTERS 


Unit Cost EstimMatTEe 














; : Unit Total 
Unit Quantity pee aes 
VaR Astin nc eoe sete oe eee Ton 202.71 |$39 .00 $7,905.69 
AO TOUS: tts. c revs ea OM ene Each 910 .25 227 .50 
Jiolnits Sate. oe Sane eee ane Each 195 5.00 975.00 
PETES eeesttenccge 2 oe ehh ere oe Each 2,604 .70 1,848 .00 
We LACES Mame ats ta Mists tee Per 100 5,280 9.00 475.20 
Sere waspikes: inc... ds .me een Per 100 | 10,560 2.15 227 .04 
Lag screws (fetter drive)...... Per 100 | 10,560 .40 42.24 
Cem enticanscchicmn sy eee Bbl. 1,263 1.60 2,020.80 
Sand etorped on --e wae rete ta Cu. yds. 600 1.00 600.00 
MUONS) GUNG os eossanccanae Cu. yds. | 2,162 1.50 3,243 .00 
Track labor (see details at- 
tached ost naeeras =a ar ee Ft. 5,280 .79 4,171.20 
Track teaming (see details 
Aevached)) Pe reaner wesc kere Oe Ft. 5,280 99 5,227 .20 
$26,962.87 
Organization, engineering and 
in¢identals,“15. per eent ic. suis aie ce See ee eee 4,044.43 
Motal.cost permmilevea:cusgr tare de cae ee |: See ee aes een eee $31,007 .30 
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CLASS A-1 


IrEmMizED LaBoR CHARGES 


EXCAVATION: 


SUD ITAC Swen arta weber etic sehen barns 
(Grego hieven. 5 op So ehautanenta Bercro Slo. Gate ate ieeniaeans ane 


HS lib eas bebe een are ee eet ee eR lin Aad. set Simcha Seep ESE ate 
WONCTCUNIM Te i oia es eae aes rapra nies 2 alk tra spats 


POLAR AON er metre cnet wee ae epee etek aster oe 
Teaming, including hauling rails.................... 


Handling of scrap included in excavation. 


Following charges included in organization, etc. 
sRemiponatay tha Kenn meyers rere se oes shots 
hoolsesupplestites 1s eee Sat nt oe eee: 
Afar he INIT ete eenweccwtee tals, Catone aes edt entero eacase 
Muscellancousmeamin te cetera a. aces San lee tees eee 


30 
03 


.33 .33 


. 02 
02 
.10 
.02 
05 


mail pa 


Sehionasiteeo ets .10 
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DEPRECIATION OF ONE MILE oF Sinete Track. Cuass A-1 
Depreciation Due to Substructure 

Cone nee Scrap Wearing 
value value 
MCSE ES acwa tre ecco lignes apres eee ous eer ee $1848500) la cect $1,848.00 
WPie=TOS ich aes sors, sree nyeists eher el ee oe 227 SO irs aaegs-> 6 Eonar 
Ze OrvOns SCLaprat gUO= OO! crane peel icine soe tenees $25.00 202.50 
Pie=platess sacs tsi Getesianee uae AT SSD elias wee ok sxeysicthellle oko eRe AS 
(etOnsiscrapraurd| OOO aise par iat ta enim ise es 70.00 405.20 
Screw, Spikesec <.0:0 Ga eicecstetancteen ators 22 TOGA s. atecrin fy xeoll. ccarene meee 
SLEONS SCLAP, Avil OOO sc. eg ae ennieeee Oe eels 30.00 197.04 
Mae SCL WS ete, finlne bos eae here eee AD ZA NRE coh acratiees 42.24 
Cement 
Sand TIMLCONCKEVE Vaal ane cea al 84,086.30 alo meee ese 4,086.30 
Stone > 
Stone ballast, 1,185 cu. yd. at $1.50.. DTT Te OO! | cv.cate tenet chelate nee eae 
Minus 25 per cent. for reclaiming...|........... 444 38 1,333.12 
Labor at 25 cents per foot........... 153208008 |e ate 1,320.00 
Teaming at 50 cents per foot......... 2, O402007 EE cocy cute: 2,640.00 
$12,643.78 | $569.38 | $12,074.40 
Life of substructure, 25 years. 
Annual depreciation in per cent. of wearing value..... 4 per cent. 
Depreciation Due to Rail 
Conte Scrap Wearing 
value value 
Rail—costiofrail 2 ac5 4... 0-2 wae ae $7 905% GOs Seren cake nc oeeceeeee 
Scrap at $11.00 per ton..$2,119.81 
Less 5 cents per foot for 
LEMO Valine Maier ee 264.00 
Gil SSoaSilel irae etaareras 1,855.81 6,049.88 
VOUS S Fs Meiers ean aoe eles Beer eheae 19500 Ai eee 795.00 
Labor depreciated with rail .21 per 
LOOU se spoke tras each ec ee ee ee TAOS SOR tee cae eats 1,108.80 
Teaming depreciated with rail .32 per 
LOGUE acy shiwe tenes & hati eet eee L-GS9 G03 -ieeeeacaree 1,689.60 
: $11,679.99 | $1,855.81 | $9,823.28 
Parts not Depreciated 
; Labor at .33 °\ 
E : 
xcavation { eames le i 00 ‘pertooteancecctn ee $2,640.00 
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Total Cost of Parts Depreciated 
Cost of parts depreciated with substructure................. $12,643.78 


Costs of parts depreciated with rail.....................0-- 11,679.09 
Costrot parts notidepreciated. <...'h. hacks. ere det. oe be oe 2,640.00 
$26,962.87 


$12,643.78 =46.9 per cent. of $26,962.87 
11,679.09 =43.3 per cent. of 26,962.87 
2,640.00= 9.8 per cent. of 26,962.87 


Above percentages to be used to distribute to substructure and rail the 
proper proportion of parts of cost yet to be depreciated. 


Parts Yet to be Depreciated 


Organization, engineering, incidentals, etc., 15 per cent....... $ 4,044.43 

46.9 per cent. of $4,044.43=amount to be depreciated with 
SMOSHLUCEULC compre een ee esa tics Mee tN adil G eisctcnea teas 1,896.84 
Actual wearing value of substructure........0..........4... 12,074.40 
$26,962.87 


Total value of substructure to be depreciated, 4 per cent. 
STATS UL AMV eee ye ores miee PRR Eh sins, eels ater herealerate ice $13,971.24 
4 per cent. of $13,971.24 =$558.85 aun depreciation. 
43.3 per cent. of $4,044.43=amount to be depreciated with 


Pci eee aa ae ny aan aoe Pe PT etc Ynonchtiad sepa ey 1,751.24 
Aciudlowearinee value of alle. an ree sats ae ae moe ae as 9,823 .28 
MotalawearingevalilexOlprallers sy acrsci2 ssi Perse ener $11,574.52 


Original depth of head, 80/64. 
Scrap depth of head, 40/64. 
Wearing depth of head, 40/64. 
1/40 of $11,574.52 =$289.36, depreciation due to each 1/64 in. of wear. 
9.8 per cent. of $4,044.43 =amount of 15 per cent. charge not 


ACTER ECR T re ere Ca yair.« ERE. hile | 6 we RY gees 4 FSR $ 396.35 
Cost of parts not depreciated............... Rieeet mtucpener 2,640.00 
$ 3,036.35 
RECAPITULATION 

Parts depreciated with substructure...........--.5..+++005: $13,971. 24 
Serap value of substructure........---..... 055s e cere 569.38 
Parts depreciated with rail 2. 00s «cere we ee 11,574.52 
Gepap valite Ol. Tathad tensed ess eee ek eden a nae 1,855.81 
Parts not depreciated (excavation)............-.-..++++45:- 3,036.35 
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Cuicaco & NortH SHore STREET Ratpway COMPANY 


Edgewater Power Plant Bldg. & Car House Built 1894 


‘ Cost new 
Preparations Of Site siinc seen eine. Tee eye eer iene ar $ 100.00 
TUK CA VALLOTL QTC Hille tee ee reas coef ncee ok MeO Neem aver Bare 1,178.00 
Houndations andiconerete Noorse.\j4c fee ee ee 7,077.00 
Superstructure Masonry. oy ech oa eee age eee 21,006 . 00 
StructuralesteeluamdulrOmy. rier eee ieneneaer sn harrier 7,046.00 
Carpenter ‘work tinea. cate arene tyre ea eee erence: 9,755.00 
Mill-work, including hardware, painting and glazing.......... 1,976.00 
TRROOMIG Hae sate oye ne oe SRR ePn ee een ae ener: Caen e 1,203.00 
Sheetumetall and) skcylightseecscns= eon een eee eee 1,431.00 
IPIASUCTIN Go, so rtsctacle ons uns Sta tend coe ee etcer ate oe te 360.00 
Painting oor8 keare coe wile she oes ee ved Rian ace ee en ees eee 200.00 
Drainage system (pumping and lockers)...................- 1,147.00 
Heating SVSteMlc: «pice ee ees eRe ia tar es ae ents 286. 00 
Meio tines sySteMl tec: oc) acrsae “cpap init reese meres ener Lara 331.00 
Filey bore le’ csthevag ioe tite coe tan ar eee Lae M inns Paes See nee eames 150.00 

$53,246.00 

15 per cent. added for engineering and incidentals........... 7,986.90 
$61,232.90 

Depreciation, 16 years at 1 1/2 per cent. per annum......... 14,695.90 
(Total present valuers se. .\.cjae ee A pees oe eee = enor $46,537 . 00 
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SincLE Track Branco OFF 
45 to 90 degrees 
Unit Cost EstTIMatE 
Unit Unit Total 
quantity cost cost 
Layout: 
1 Switch and mate........ $125.00 
MBE TOO Gracy sohelcls oe eye 45.00 
Tangent rail included, 50 
EPR paddies scat ete are 37.50 
Curved track included, 75 
pation UOMNERS se eae ae 225.00 
Joints 16 pr. complete at 
Gil O Mewatete vee. osie eases 70's 17.60 
Tie plates 150 at .09...... 13.50 
$463.60 $463 .60 
MCA VATION: @ pea yareste. ae Ue y.Gs 43 .50 21.50 
AAS tae eae etre. 2 ce eae Cu. yds. 40 1.50 60.00 
DLCs eR eh irk os 8 SP ae ise hts B. M. 1200 30.00 36.00 
iS DIKCSeE UE Ake cro ca tasra sls Keg il 4.00 4.00 
eNO eee he eae reece ee eeeuel inchs © ty essen al) atensdone eae aieors 100.00 
ERO Galle COS tare ees co Re SN Oe aoc Stes eaten late fee ease vane ae $685.10 
DovusLEe Track BrancH OFF 
45 to 80 degrees 
Unit Cost EstimMatTE 
Unit Unit Total 
quantity cost cost 
Layout complete (ties, plates and 
Fouts im clude) ie tay . Each 1 $1,000.00 | $1,000.00 
1 Bower nie nitO)tl cela ramee em ainsi on Cu. yds 80 .50 40.00 
BS allastiaeictio vacuo cree Cu. yds. 72 150 108.00 
ec eT Mote Ree eee ae chs B. M. 2500 30.00 75.00 
DIES fos so an Sn Mew ec ee Keg 2 4.00 8.00 
GANG Le eters | Sue eatoleeg rere NG tetera wpe 200.00 
MG CaAle COS UH RR re ee Cc i ei ics cureeatana| ee autnea elec = $1,431.00 
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Union Electric Light and Power Company, St. Louis, Mo.—In 
1911 the Municipal Public Service Commission of St. Louis issued 
an order reducing the rates of the local lighting Company, said 
order being based on a valuation of the Company’s property. The 
Company submitted an appraisal made up by their engineers, 
aggregating slightly over $24,000,000 (see Table VII) which the 
Commission analyzed and verified through making a valuation 
with its own engineers. The results of the Commission’s ap- 
praisal showed a valuation of slightly over $16,000,000 (see Table 
XXVIII) including an allowance of $1,000,000 for ‘Cost of Es- 
tablishing Business” and $80,000, the capitalization, at 8 per cent. 
of pole rent saved. The valuations submitted by the engineers of 
the Company and the Commission, as well as a comparison of their 
figures of net plant cost (see Table IX) and a typical detail sheet 
(see Table XX) relating to the miscellaneous physical property, 
are shown on the following pages. 

The Commission made up its estimate of value on the basis 
of expenditures by the Company, disregarding the latter’s claim 
that its estimated cost of reproduction new should be the value 
adopted. Using the actual expenditures of the Company to 
establish its unit prices, the Commission held that there should 
be no allowance for a general contractor’s profit, allowing how- 
ever, 5 per cent. for engineering, 5 per cent. for contingencies in 
addition to “‘some special percentages for contingency” allowed 
on certain items. Interest during construction, at the rate of 
6 per cent., was allowed to the amount of $725,780 as well as 
taxes and insurance during construction. The Company’s 
engineers offered tabulations showing the “going value” or 
“continuous-property value” of the investment in accordance 
with the practice of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, but the 
Commission refused the allowance of any such value holding that 
a deficit properly allowed in capitalization, as the cost of estab- 
lishing a business, should be limited to a reasonable time at the 
beginning of a new business and that for rate making purposes, 
going value was identical with the cost of establishing the 
business. It recognized that there are certain expenses of organ- 
ization proper for capitalization, but held that expenses prelimi- 
nary to the organization of a corporation in prospecting the field 
and interesting stockholders and promoter’s profits were not, 
under the laws of the state, proper items for consideration. 
Real estate at its present value was allowed. Discount on bonds 
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was not considered proper for capitalization but only to “be 
treated as interest to be paid out of the fair rate of return allowed 
on the earning value of the property.’’ No franchise values 
were recognized because they “were given free by the public. 
They cannot then, with justice, be valued against the public. in 
establishing the rates.’ In.determining present value, the 
Commission considered only actual, accrued depreciation and did 
not make deductions for theoretical depreciation holding that 
such estimates ‘‘are extremely problematical and these elements 
should not be generally taken into account in determining 
present value.”’ 


TABLE VII 
SUMMARY 
EstimMaTep Cost or REpRopUCTION NEw As EXISTING OF THE PROPERTY 


oF THE Unton Exsctric Light anp Pownr Company, Saint Louis, 
Missouri, AS OF OcToBER 31, 1909, as PRESENTED BY THE COMPANY 


I. DEVELOPMENT: Item Total 
1. Development Period (Obtaining Rights 
and Capital). 
a. Time and Expense of Development 
Organization (3 per cent. of Item 


ADT) hes Cat ay eRe ac Soha ee ec $724,365 
b. Interest on Expenditures during De- 
velopment Period (Computed)...... 138,355 $862,720 


Il. Construction: 
1. Time and Expense of Permanent Organi- 


zation (Inventory priced).............. 428,905 
2. Cost of Reproducing Real Estate (Ap- 
praisal by Zeibig and Benoist).......... 3,449,220 


3. Cost of Construction and Equipment 
based partly on Labor and Material and 
partly on Sub-contracts: 

a. Building and Improvements (In- 


ventory, priced) secrete Seer $2,787,343 
b. Piping (Inventory priced).......... 335,825 
c. Power Plant equipment (Inventory 

fC VBK6(=16 ) peed Mara went Cet Le eh eae 3,000,030 
d. Sub-station equipment (Inventory 

priced) oer ee reer a rane 661,757 
e. Switchboards (Inventory priced).... 332,596 
f. Series are apparatus (Inventory 

DEUCE) vaveetesaid gash Bae Ee ee 61,234 
g. Storage batteries (Inventory priced) 259,061 
h. Distribution  system—underground 


(inventory priced) einen ee cee 2,869,323 
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Costruction (Cont’d.) 


10. 


Note.—The above estimate does not include any: 


v.° Distribution system—overhead (In- 
VENUOLMOEICC Winn, arate scree cue nt 
Transformers (Inventory priced).... 
Meters (Inventory priced)......... 
Are lamps (Inventory priced)..... 
. Nernst lamps (Inventory priced).. 
. Motors (Inventory priced)........ 
Isolated plants (Inventory priced) 
. Steam heat lines (Inventory priced) 
Teams, wagons and automobiles 
@inventoryapriced)icn eas sae se 
Tools (Inventory priced)........... 
Furniture and fixtures (Inventory 


IS SS Sacer 


t. Incidentals and contingencies (5 
per cent. of Items 3 h-s)............ 


. General Contractor—Overhead Charges 

and Profit (10 per cent. of Item 3).... 

. Cost of Engineering (5 per cent. of 

Gentsaoas! emir: carr cays hn meh at ae kines 

. Interest on Construction Expenditures 

(@ombubed) syseeenn- eteesncer yep ee 

. Taxes and Insurance on Construction 

(Coraputed) ever tse fers ce os cask 
. Working Capital: 

a. Stores and supplies (Actual per 

TECOLCS) errr cM cients Cans 

b. Cash or equivalent (Actual as per 

Auditor)..... ie exe ae RE 2 

c. Incidentals (10 per cent. of Item 8a) 


. Edison Licensee Agreement  (Ksti- 
THALCC Rene eater onie ec oy eka ee teceer es 
Kinloch Pole Right Agreement (Esti- 
TATA UCU eI ete Me ites etal e tt 
Total Cost of Reproduction as of Octo- 

ber 31, 1909 (subject to exceptions 


IG LCC De LOW eae ratte oes ce eerie eed set 


Item 


1,471,624 
182,534 
361,711 
116,521 

45,163 
19,288 
30,969 
12,650 


45,589 
32,724 


44,938 


253,308 


$391,246 


484,578 
39,124 


Total 


13,289,693 


1,328,969 
730,933 
2,490,749 


276,365 


914,948 


200,000 


100,000 


$24,072,502 


(a) “Going concern” value, of the character recognized by authoritative 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) Assets not included in estimated cost of reproduction. 


(f) 


decisions. 

Profits of promotion. 

Discounts and commissions on securities. 
Special value of existing franchises. 


Net investment in superseded property. 
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TABLE XXVIII 


EsTIMATED EARNING VALUE OF ToTAL PRESENT PROPERTY 


ExseC: 


IT. ORGANIZATION: 
i Bixpense of (Organiza tionnaire ee 
. Interest on Organization Expense Sr ea eee 

EF. ee 
Cost: of Real: Hstate.\a: etc oer ee eo cee 
Costrot Construction. 4205 ee ee eee ee 
Cost of Pngineeringia ge a ie eee eae eee 
Interest on Construction Expenditure............... 
. Taxes and Insurance during Construction............ 
ELE Worn Cipypa tr. Cs tates nt ete ee O eA 
EVs KonToce Ponn: CONTRACTS. 2°. amen aces ee ee eee 


ck go Oe 


V. ALLOWANCE FOR Cost oF ESTABLISHING BUSINESS...... ~ 


$ 125,500. 
32,944 


800,000 
12,586,741 
629,337 

_ 725,780 
130,203 
865,520 
80,000 
1,000,000 


$16,976,025 


Deduct Depreciation for Present Condition................. 


841,632 


$16,134,393 











TABLE IX 
SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE OF CoNnsTRUCTION CosT 

P.S. C. esti- Company’s Difference 

mated cost estimated cost | per cent. 
i -wAshley Sty Planters 2 scene $ 5,131,378.71| $5,315,667 .00 3.59 
2 Wewis Stub lanvecdte sen ae oe 654,309 .38 683,074.00 | 4.39 
3. Sub-station No. 3 and 10th St.......... 677 ,854,97 704,597.00} 3.95 
4° Sub-station "No. i Scere ee ke ciar 202,959 .63 211,884.00} 4.39 
Den OUD=StatON NO ner mai een era 209,020.90 217,680.00 | 4.14 
6. Sta. A and B, Sub-station No. 4........ 290,555.68 382,002.00 | 31.48 
Ge SUb-Statlons NOVO ce ee eee 230,016.41 243,143.00 | 5.76 
$2 Sub-statlionu Nordic acenia tae ate eee 28,832.75 41,538.00 | 44.06 
9 Overhead. Gysteni. arm) acres 1,413,368 .97 1,545,205 .41 9.33 

102-Underground Systeme... cee eee *. 2,870,150.18 3,013,789 .61 5.005 

11. Mise. Physical Properties............... 878,293 .80 932,066.00 | 6.12 
EOLA Tas inca. votctev er cra iera trae cece Ta $12,586,741 .38| $13,290,646.021| 5.51 














1 Discrepancy between this total and Company’s total, ‘‘Cost of Construction” as shown 
in Table VII, is due to a mistake in addition by Company, in summing up the items in the 


Underground System Table XIX. 
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TABLE XX 


MiscELLANEOUS PuysicaL Proprrty 
P. 8S. C. Estimate of Construction Cost 











P.S. C. esti- Company’s Difference 
mated cost estimated cost | per cent. 
Duin, 212 Gratiot Stes. - -.s«.+i0ens $ 3,766.00 oe OO NO mal Prnanrrlerters 
emESOLteCUPIAN tS heti sre siecroisce oo em ceion 30,969 .001 43619 500M lepacie«).taane 
AEG MIRAI DS cts cee euciaree oe noes Shiga eee 109,084.00 LNG O21 OO sec cae 
BeINCIUSH OAM DS.) scleten osiciceicbe sokena Sacra 44,818.00 43 163500 |Weraras:cxoce.6 
SeNLOLOTS ANG RANS o.2 tye c esos © ayoccernc-ash ss 13,243 .00 LO 28800 a en seine c 
Gamera NSLOLM CES. cerns rae eee cr nieual ac scaie ate ots 183,411.00 1825384007 iii ada ores 
ee Ne bersmrerie sername caitoccteren nl tira neviaee @he.ccn Soe 356,360.00 SOU TAME OOm eee ratio 
8. Teams, Wagons and Automobiles....... 45,589 .00 AD 5S89) 00 teva teens 
PE IENS LEON Tye a Wao etek eee 42,131.00 AL OSSA00 meatier 
MO Me SGA GLOD BLOONS is): ans\acesorsveue , Se sieroie Sin wa au Eng. neP lan teeleresucrscs eet ciesevctel|eteteiseeveiersy om 
Ste D US Ut OULLLOIMN “LOOMS rs a ae sisisiecacie ee ieienn wn 13,577.00 See OO Wao scocbo se 
Incidentals and Contingencies 5 per cent. of 
Distribution System, Items 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 35,345.80 SO;21 SOO mall srerttcncerse ack 
ROUAN ratepa ogo erste wines oad fetes Sita $878,293 .80 $932,066 .00 6.12 














1 Heating pipe work from 10th St. Plant contained in 10th St. pipe work. 
2 Station Tools $19,146.32 Included in Plants. 


Macon Gas Light and Water Company, Georgia.—In 1910 
the City of Macon, Georgia, having decided to purchase the 
Water Works plant of the Macon Gas, Light and Water Com- 
pany, appointed two local bankers, Messrs. E. W. Stetson and 
O. E. Dooly, as members of an Arbitration Board of seven, to 
which two engineers were appointed by the Water Company, 
Messrs. N. Wingfield, and A. W. McCallum; these four appointed 
three disinterested hydraulic engineers, Messrs. John W. Alvord, 
George G. Earl and Leonard Metcalf. Under the terms of an 
agreement between the City and the Water Company, the gentle- 
men appointed constituted a Valuation Committee as well as a 
Board’ of Arbitration which was able to determine its own 
method of procedure. As several members of the Board were 
thoroughly familiar with water works valuation proceedings, in 
order to save time the Board concluded to conduct business 
hearings, in the main without assistance of counsel. The evi- 
dence was put in as directly and as simply as possible, opportunity 
then being given to counsel of the City and the Company to 
recall and cross-examine witnesses and to make closing arguments 
upon the evidence adduced. This method of procedure, while 
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unique and somewhat arbitrary, met with the hearty approval 
and co-operation of counsel and representatives both for the 
City and Company, the Board being able to conclude its delibera- 
tions and render its decision within two weeks, at an expense, for 
the cost of the proceedings, said to be less than 3 per cent. of the 
amount of the final award. .This satisfactory result is in marked 
contrast to the frequent expense of such proceedings which often 
runs to from 10 to 15 per cent. of the final award. 

Without attempting to reproduce all the data submitted, in the 
following pages are shown, through the courtesy of Mr. Metcalf, 
a summary, prepared by one of the members of the Board, from 
the evidence submitted and from certain computations made in 
collaboration with other members, on which the Board based its 
final decision. 

In connection with the valuation finally determined upon by 
the Board, it should be stated that although a majority opinion 
favored a slightly higher award, which might have resulted but 
with a divided report, the unanimous agreement to the final 
figure was had because of an expressed preference on the part of 
the Water Company to accept a slightly lower award with a 
unanimous report. 

The case as a whole is an unusually interesting and instructive 
one by reason of the personnel of the Board, the methods adopted 
in obtaining a quick and undivided report, the consideration 
given the various elements prescribed by the Supreme Court as 
proper for determining “fair value’’, the allowance of 12 1/2 per 
cent. on all costs of physical property, including real estate, for 
engineering and incidentals, the deduction of theoretical depre- 
ciation only, and finally the allowance for franchise and going 
value. The chart (Fig. 8) indicating the method of figuring and 
determining going value is referred to and the method discussed 
under the head of ‘‘Going Value” in the preceding pages of this 
book. 
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MACON GAS, LIGHT AND WATER CO. 
Water Works GENERAL STATISTICS 
Information obtained Nov. 23, 1910, by Arbitration Board 





























Year ending Dec. 31 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
Population on area served......:..-. 35,827 36,794 37,761 38,728 39,695 | 40,662 
Pumping entire supply into high ser- 

vice letting 3/4 back into low 
service. 
Miles of pipe, all kinds.............- 39.2 41.6 43.7 47.1 AS =O CS See 
Miles of C. I. pipe only............. 36.6 38.6 40.5 43.6 44.0.1). ae 
Pop. per mi. Of pipe..... 5.2.5 -- 915 885 865 882 824. |=. ae 
Range of sizes, inches diam. 1/”-20'"|....2..-.)ee--eeees[eeeene reels ns cee cele ners tees] ses are 
inclusive. 
Per cent. wroughtiron ...........-. 6.4% 7.0% 7.1% 7.4% 8.0% \0 2 See 
Taps in service—live—1900-2570.... 3,144 3,275 3,456 3,656 3,927: |\.... Pee 
PerswOOOmpopulewes wisest ners 88 89 91 94 99) |... he 
Per mile of pipe........... erste 80 79 79 78 $2))|, 0.65. a 
Persons per taprca st <ce eeeeme 11.4 Hitt?) 10.9 10.6 10 \eee ae 
GVTOUOTS treleteeie cts a tare eiexehev tel eteainicre ones ate 636 689 740 821 990) 2. seca 
Per cent. of taps metered......... 20.2% 21.0% 21.4% 22a 25:25) eee 
Consump. annual m. g.—1900-997.. 1,237 1,201 1,384 1,343 1,414 .4\0 oe 
WDarlyane pd ents m rere eva teanterneeats 3,390,000 |3,290,000 |3,790,000 3,670,000 |3,870,000 |....... 
Pereapita, GPG rk. «1s care ores ete ee : 94 90 101 95 98-1. Seca 
Per mile of pipe, gpd..... Hetieneeutec 86,500 79,100 86,700 77,900 80,300: |... >. a 
PPOrsteUp seep Ce creneeameeneketiel stoner egegeh nse 1,078 1,004 1,096 1,003 9850)..05 
Pressure (range) 40 to 130 Ibs... 5.0). ec. cc len enw e ee s|e reece cea] ees ee ecel ew eisialen = a oem 
Hydrants—number (public only).... 218 234 239 248 268 275 
Per OOO Op Ul res los. oyelensters lene 6.1 6.4 6.3 6.4 i Sa fall eee 
Perimile Gls piperes. wane eisai hee 5.6— 5.6 ae oS 8264.20 ee 
Gross income, total............+.+.- $87,199 | $93,265 | $105,990 |$ 109,185 $114,893 |... 5 24 
Por Caplbaecesi. acres er emrer eens 2.43 2.54 2.80 2.82 2390" | cee 
PEL MUSVOL M1 PO sje awe ele etor eels ole 2,230— 2,240 2,430 2,320 2,380) occ. 
IPROraCaDreen etalsih ruca oir eres 27.72 28.49 30.68 29.84 29.285). neve 
Pers... CONSUINP ls ater ae ope is os 70.50 Choo 76.60 81.30 Sts305 eae 
Gross inc. excl. hyd. rentals......... 76,291 81,783 94,062 OF ALT |. 102;0035\- ae 
(PerGapitan eeu iir-oerencne isin res 2.13 222 2.49 2.51 202 
Per mile-of pipe<.mec a) os eee neko aso O0 = 1,970 2,150 2,060 2,120" |e 
POT GAP estan ete Chae ate ar snsre eeteyater Teton 24.27 24.98 27.20 26.56 25.98) |e 
Per Mt AIS erste eee mrhiels ater 61.70 68.10 68.00 72.30 C2510) Wines ee 
Cost of oper. excl. fxd. chgs. and 
LE PTE Carre ters eters oe heperones creas te cess 46,287 47,882 57,680 57,062 60;31 97) iene 
Per Capita wen aicaaserreieor are cietera® 1.29 1.30 1.53 1.47 U352\ eee 
Perimile ofspipe caececotes vers vise asl es LOO 1,150 1,320 1,210 1,250 sce 
Per LAP aches trae a eis otentlcie asctelecea ene 14.71 14.62 16.70 15.62 15.36.14... See 
Perimil, ale ne nns-<,cs cic bette tele Orae 37.42 39.90 41.70 42.50 4270) Wve cook ee 
Per cent. of gross income.......... 53.0% 51.4% 54.4% 52.3% 52595" se 
Net inc. excl. fxd. chgs. and deprec..| $40,913 $45,383 | $48,310 | $52,123 | $54,575 |....... 
Pr CAPA snc et Hone ete e eines 1.14 1.23 1.28 1.35 1.383 58en 
Rer mileiOrnplp esr a sieterare ete sel steiensee 1,040+ 1,090 1,110 1,110 23430)... sone 
POL ta Pic datale te tosieia tends eer eiereraye 13.01 13.86 13.98 14.26 13,90" Seon 
Peril iealat swe esie me ore oe oe 33.07 37.80 34.90 38.80 38.60) le see 
Percent. Of STOSSs, we arsve cee laren 47.0% 48.7% 45.6% 47.8% AT. BCs 
Hydrant rental, total.......... ae $8,625 $9,201 $9,401 $9,514 | $10,250" |... . 2 
Per hy dran$.ietswse wie eteeleense 39.56 39.38 39.35 38.35 38.202 ke eee 
Permile/Of pipe seve ccese steam ees . 220 222 216 218 213 jt eee 
Taxes, annual (included above)...... 7,124 6,195 MGkdS: 8,457 9,598) | Ja. Sclem 
Per cent. of gross income........... 8.2% 6.2% 6.8% Val Yo 853% \\2. eee 
Bonds, 


Rate of interest, 
Capital stock, 
Floating debt, 


Actual cost, $689,107; value, $699,000, as of Dec. 2, 1910. 
Water rates, 1st faucet, $6.00; bath, $5.00; closet, $5.00; meter rates, 25¢-6¢. 


| Securities cover gas works as well as water works. 
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MACON GAS, LIGHT AND WATER CO. 
Water Works INCOME AND OPERATION 
Nov. 23, 1910. Earnings and Expenses, 1905-1909, Inclusive 
=: Gross income 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 
} 
REPT UBT ALCS e COMMER LIC), cle efec lela rte clelra\s.enal'a Shea stouetec acd $40,705 | $42,934 $46,176) $50,173) $47,887 
Flat rates, private fire protection.................. 3,037 3,006 3,357 4,520 4,759 
MiiaLenirates, GOMEStIC: . occ arcec cess soe oe oe cleee os 17,256 | 18,896 22,318} 23,805} 30,833 
Meter rates, manufacturers and railroad............ 15,548 | 17,169 22,491/ 19,773) 20,608 
DMOTeRUTAtes: ClOV ALOIS cae ctaye.c eco sheroliis eiscereneleteie lo sive evs 1,160 1,160 1,132 1,054 718 
Brinnon Macon, hydrants. 0.1.6.0 sos ae wiles cians 8,625 9,201 9,401 9,514; 10,250 
Flushing sewers ..........-.-- AGS aU riPasersherstatsxe. ales 1,058 1,109 1,134 1,148 1,180 
NORE ISOEAUSOS chases cre rarest oe enercor sucteairins Sede adsrshsy aheneie aan 1,226 E71 1,392 1,411 1,460 
SEG Eel easy tes Asli cy ea Tee hime sin ciers) a cys aie es ane $88,614 | $94,646 | $107,402 $111,393| $117,696 
Deduct allowances, rebates........ 2.0... cc eee ee’s 1,414 1,381 1,412 2,208 2,803 
AEOSTANCODIO. ek os ode tse are Se Swe RT eS 87,199 93,265 105,990} 109,185; 114,893 
Operating expenses (as below)...,...--..---++++055 46,287 | 47,882 57,680) 57,062! 60,319 
Net income excl. inter. and deprec........-..--2+05 $40,913 | $45,383 | $48,310) $52,123) $54,575 
Detailed Statement of Operating Expenses Shown Above 
Pumping and filtering: 
PS ceULORee le OLE sinter stcrerrintssest ssa ie Tole \ke cease els + ots $5,254 | $5,760 | $6,486 | $6,419 6,356 
RN a) oh ohn Soe Shee hafate eee nce aepvele lt coy slaw a aie’ 11,536 12,995 16,166 13,002 12,500 
Pr es fi ee ch ent one orcas 2,290 | 1,949 | 1,897] 2,194 | 2,791 
Supplies and expenses.......--- +++ 0 ees ee eee eeee 1,191 1,482 1,492 1,853 1,666 
RSA CLOME CDAITS c cieie «ereicre si cte ce tscerr ele Nees wyaiaie sels 1,243 2,797 2,627 1,741 1,374 
INNER PVE ett es FPiNo nn icicl. aie eushe aren Nin) eye. wfo io 8100s 21,516 24,983 28,669 25,209 | 24,687 
MistribUtiON SYStEM ..s..<.0-2 ee asec e peer eewes 4,324 3,788 5,680 7,320 7,678 
Admin. and general: 
NTU ee in ee teday ers chide, site ohana set aveleeln! see 46. Pein ee. 6,972 7,280 8,526 9,480 9,094 
Office and general...........--- sees cece eeenees 5,098 4,159 | 4,286 4,793 | 5,412 
Hai Oil ATNCOUS me et ietaieceret axl cere einer Welt sila auevene | 1,149 1,401 3,217 1,704 3,812 
Stable, Travel, Legal, Ins., Soliciting, Teall REUSE a ca veee aracn alite tae: sue ssy.crall’sicersine acevo ere cxsev oente ter houses tetonere 
Perry eee ree Lpt tere estntet lake nde ert serainles 15,0 = hs aeaie 
ester | eRe te rte ater tes eee Diners ics sats Toys a 13,219 | 12,840 16,029 | 15,977 | 18,318 
SEser RCO D LSU NER ree eiese lier scialae soe a Scr eee eienelaie wis yeiee% 103 76 150 99 oi 
Balers PTT RR Sn eats Shera hcd ea eneyin ov esase ebay acs 7,124 6,195 7,153 8,457 9,589 
| | 
Total operating expenses, exclusive depreciation and | 46,287 | 47,882 | 57,680 | 57,062 | 60,319 
fixed charges. 
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MACON GAS, LIGHT AND WATER CO. 


Water Works Depreciation EstimatE—Concluded 

















Reproduc- Annual Total 
RiOGnCGRt depreciation depreciation Net 
Item including physical 
124 per value 
Cont % Amount| Factor | Amount 

SOA 2 Realestate. ve csc crrnicrsisnlnoicse ele GVA AD Gilli pemietstes avail lotastet hae otal Nev otc havea Neaetelaneter ta $ 45,416 
COB i RAS tSrOLeWay, «7 eictetenetey vers eke ote BOTS: Mex cte pre evel vagetaiessicue iltermerearale tes fier nar terats 3,278 
SOLES ULC ES) ote wyeretevers ie terre cote ate hierar 38:363iillaaeet secs S400 Oi cends sien $10,017 28,346 
SCE} LUE CSOMVOlLiea tye acerca one 57, DO Lange BAO NG Se Gcoiarae 10,734 46,827 
““B.’’ Machinery, Waterville......... SAOG Ul iis areevayey: SO ales aceaes 3,233 873 
th? Riverside! Station: ..s so)... sues « cu BB; 914 Wien ache 625 ale emer 7,713 31,201 
(OG Mlectrie plant secs. ac cue ~clsacee US aration seri She DONE ane 428 697 
“A.” Pump suction, etc............. 5 BA eiecistcae DTU ca sohese 206 1,378 
CT eH COT OAT Heys soe teeteminaeray cree a s7 ate 35,269)" ler. ovale TLG» litera sereens 4,890 30,379 
Se MM AOHINEN Vice riers cite serie essere aks QOS OE erases ces 369 ae tees re 4,176 16,416 
“K.” Riverside Station piping ....... DOS 4al diac tencce QO Nearer csae 280 1,274 
“LL.” Riverside Station piping....... TOO Pasvaer cs. SOF iseecumaciec 1,260 10,440 
“M.”’ Waterville Springs ............ TSO Ae ae ee cars DOB Mee arora 6,750 11,572 
Se IN cco ECONO SUCULINGD: tet eho etehede Tense 2 Doane caters BOM cokeaae 517, 1,733 
“©.” Distributing pipe, etc.......... 355,000! ao. o- << 2 Sale | ie teresa 47,727 307,273 
Spe. Water Meters. cmiecsuies ct «> 9c VDA hes etauerers SALA a tence 243 971 

Total items “CA: sto). 2! jee e $636,248 (0.85% =| 5,418 |15.4%=| 98,174 538,074 
“Q.” Organization, incorporation, etc. DOOD! | seks arccececei lis ley ctisranaltecs |tcvar cakes cute rep uate meee 15,000 
““R.’’ Interest during construction... . 19:000) Jonson sa W630) fees 2,946 16,054 

Total items ‘VA’ to “R”.2.... 67O2485)\2 ee ea 558L Agassi 101,120 569,128 
SES? GOME HWANG 5 arlnrentersererernenests E20) OOOEi sicesihocece seas tn tele ekerd te sell eats mem ctene tema mete 120,000 
‘«1T.”? Franchise and other rights..... QS TD Mo vateue a ated etedeeroun sl ee anata cea eee ratetentes 9,872 
‘U2 Inventory of. stock! om. Hand) jc..0c0)< 5% sale etele ayo ellie oe tela) | os cisoterenell rake reheat teen 

excluded. To be adjusted on 

transfer of property. 

Grand! total cose. sco.ceatace enc ae while. Savage cai verse fo cops tele wok sel ee epee te retell Reem ese cece 699,000 





























Price fixed by Board of Arbitrators for ‘‘rights, appurtenances, franchises and good will, exclusive of 


stock 


on hand, $699,000. 
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MACON GAS, LIGHT AND WATER CO. 


Water Works Statistics, REPRODUCTION Cost 


Year ending Dec. 1, 1910. 

Population U. 8. Gov’t., 1910 =40,662. 

Total Pipe, 48.2 miles. Range of Diameters, inches 1/’—20’. 

Rated Capacity, 10. Mgd. Average Consumption, 3.87 Mgd. 

Med. =Million Gallons Daily. 

Reproduction Cost, including 12 1/2 per cent. Engineering and Contingencies. 


Reproduction Cost, Including 124 Per Cent. Engineering and Contingencies 




















$ $ items | items] Supply pipe system 
Amount |Permile| Per ee os 
PN med. 12 total Miles Dia. 
MLE eieretece o cnetetstazale se aves $14,985 SOQ20 Ue es 2.2 Ue Qi Neier trav cisteeees . 
2 Supply pipes or conduits... Hb Aas Beste corey) | teclronecais Ties Oy cl areomad oes, < 
3 Pumping plant, at Tufts sae 
Springs, Waterville Sta.... OOM OAR ee ortensl| nic eas 4.5 Da labete ehekensteraraeren | “go was 
Pumping plant, at Ocmul- i 
gee River, Riverside Sta .. OSA Om tere illo 11.4 9.5 Distribution pipe 
system 
Miles Dia. 
4 Reservoirs, Low-service, 
DRY /AO SING ste cfanci sein cae is WiRDdS apes lakes oe 2).6 DD eras rama ae onialar ate 
Reservoirs, Chickamauga, 
ROCIO 2 ose a ove wie C.S88 uence 0.9 OSS ehh theta oteuareagt teens 
Reservoirs, Vineville, 
ORSSS range oitacve cloves west TSU SS ale erence elation 2.3 PaO eile nsexsr vc peraconechet tet yarn etched 
5 Distribution pipe system! .. ZO OHO ea cceserstsu|lsrans eer 30D 31.4 % 24" 
EGON S ets feessescreucl svicsuscsheve.n<'e POU ASI Ae crseelllzie stators 0.1 0.0 4.12= 2 es 
6 Services or taps...........- DAN TAN ne eae mi haerot iets Saal Sela Peeve eet 16” 
Flush, tanks and fountain. . DESC TONE Scxcccreate Warmers 0.4 0.4 1.50= 3.3 14” 
Mmtliver plant? <0). «ci... «<2 + G7GCC2 eee hed are esha etae 10.2 8.5 5.23 =11.6 LOY, 
3.382= 7.4 10” 
8 Realestate and rights of way ASB iGO Nis acts ers ilinueker esis 7.3 6.1 202 — One) Si 
Washington St. property... OO Ae Meera eens tnt ee 0.5 0.4 | 20.78 =46.4 6!’ 
Aeinventory supplies; etc...) xcluded |i eerie c cliecw sees oa reli eames OO ony, Ane 
To be adjusted after pur- 
CES a ee ee a rere casiere Boome (esata? [lev usisranaia wiliscerettiaes O.68= 1.2 shy 
10 Organization, incorpora- 
HOMME LOSE eP icin steers srere estes = HSOOOM ie canac crcl essence = 2.2 1.9 | 44.89=100 
11 Interest during construc- 
EVO oni, chose she Mer ates o-taheNe POLOOO | Reacrcrs a |e. sere 2.8 DAN a acacia aconacatersuacays |feestors vase 
99.9 
i? Going value... .0.. seen. HAO OOO Mi Raeeterenayets ezeuckeart | firmer tet TOO vite e cite niki dorscayn oreravcwes 
13 Franchise and other values. ON SO} eatery cwsia, Tlie. ates vail ee eee TSO Arya era rete eh ctv at oe ee enateg 
99.9 
GPA tO ballia.,ccicvasvepers wvanes> © $800,120 | Lessaccjrued dlepreciati jon = | $699,000 












































368 VALUATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Reproduction Cost, Including 12} Per Cent. Engineering and Contingencies— 
Continued 
$ $ 
Amount |Permile| Per 
pipe mgd. 
15a C. I. pipe at $25 =per net 
Anatase RI eas neer atl ate $165,938] $3,440)...... Net tons C. I. pipe, 6700. Tons per 
b Pipe, wrot. iron, galv..... 5,936 POST eee mile, 148.5. ee 
ce Specials 470,000 lbs at 2.61)¢ 12,263 DBD eee sce Lbs. per mile 10,420. 35.1% of weight; 
Hisrdram tee sce is stein = aches 8,044 LCT eae ans 4.56% of cost of pipe. 
GeV ALVES ys nie nietena ernie 9,700 DOillallrccrncrs 7.6% of cost of pipe. 
e Laying and miscellaneous . 103,269 DF NAD MT espe ste 
PE RVOCI AC. VOLS ooteles eel che fa\| e ave cs fait e= cilshVoMereleumie ete | oye oucgexe 
@ PaVeMeOnbise. cso 22,266 AGD | crcteteneve 
Tota lkper 1Oixt isle srelel evo cormeis) at $327,416 | $6,790 |...... 
27a Sedimentation tanks, 
BrU/ASBINIC Cee eaten a couse WT L AS: sonora reeeues ets 1,715 
b Filter beds, etc., complete 
Bl /S ome Gs san neater er BSag@oUs lena seeeters 3,375 
ce Clear water basins, 66,000 
Pals tee nee ata eae ea 135 7a le sees 136 
Pumps, $1,519; piping, 
SAS OO He ie eracreintete hele BSS TOs ereusvenete ste 588 
Buildings teadussice wen cokss OFS sdveileteetpeucssrere 953 
Totak (eeu 750 hone $67,662 |.....2:- 6,766 

















Finau AGREED VALUES: 


Reproduction cost 
Less accrued depreciation 


Net physical value 
Going value 


Franchise, etc 


Agreed value 


$670,248 
101,120 


$569,128 
120,000 
9,872 


$699,000 
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MACON GAS, LIGHT AND WATER CO. 
SUMMARY 


ORIGINAL Cost, without allowance for cumulative loss 
of $207.786! (6 per cent. basis including deprecia- 


{EGU Vig conn uc Hoo Chee Breck co oc ne cera Wa $689,107 

Tneluding cumulative loss. ..... 06.6... eee eee eee 896,893 
Repropuction Cost, exclusive of going value........ $667,126 
Gone mv alee oi terete steer «© ticle, Petes ese 144,000 
$811,126 

Tuess accrued depreciation......-...:.4.-...2+250-- 101,120 $710,006 


WorrtH oF SERVICE TO CONSUMERS: 
Reproduction cost less accrued depreciation exclud- 


ANPP COIN CUVALUC eet ac eae ce me ore An $566,006 
Reasonable increment 25 per cent.......-.......-- 141,501 $707,507 
Commercial AspEcT CAPITALIZATION: 
Noy., 1910. Net income.....--....+.+:-++-+:-:- $57,000 
Deduct depreciation including 1/4 per cent. con- 
ting. depreciation..........-.+00e sees seers 7,000 
$50,000 
Capitalize $50,000 at 6 per cent.=.......---.-- 265-2 sees $833,000 
Capitalize $50,000 at 7 per cent.=.....---.-.+-- 2222s eee ees 714,000 
Or since contract with city expires within two years: 
From net income less depreciation...........----- $50,000 
Deduct 10 per cent. of domestic income for rate re- 
duction for CONCESSION. ...-.-- 6 eee eee eee y: 7,700 
$42,300 
Capitalize $42,300 at 6 per cent.=......-------- 704,000 
But as two years must elapse before AMMO oy owe coobnodoe $715,000 
Dee. 2, 1910 Report of Board of Arbitration, exclusive 
ORES EOC Otel Cera teeire eisita ies aetna ee atone cs nese ay ae $699,000 


Note.—After final valuation the above figures were modified as follows:— 
Water rights at Waterville, $3,122, added to reproduction cost making the 
latter, $670,248. Depreciation kept at same figure. Going value cut to 
meet agreed value to $120,000. Franchise value set at $9,872 to meet 
agreed value of entire plant. 





Hence: 
Reproduction cost........- $670,248 Net physical value...... $569,128 
Less accrued depreciation... 101,120 Going value.........--- 120,000 
Franchise, etc.......... 9,872 
Net Physical value.......-- $569,128 
Ot aleachoners oar ee $699,000 


1 Includes 10 per cent. contractors profit + 10 per cent. engineer and 
administrator. 
24 
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Appraisal of Steam Railroads in Michigan.—Several appraisals 
of the steam railroads of Michigan have been completed under the 
direction of the State Legislature to “‘inquire into and ascertain 
the value of the property of corporations paying specific taxes 
under any of the laws of this State.’ The first appraisal was 
begun in 1900, Prof. Mortimer E. Cooley having been appointed 
in charge of the work. The number and magnitude of the rail- 
road properties, the desire to complete the valuation in the 
shortest time possible and the general lack of information and 
rules of procedure for railway valuation made the task a novel 
and herculean one. The results accomplished, however, were so 
generally satisfactory, that although it was felt necessary to 
check and revise the work by a new valuation two years later, 
the methods adopted have largely resulted in furnishing an 
example which has been more or less followed in later appraisal 
work, particularly in Wisconsin and Minnesota. It was promptly 
recognized by Professor Cooley and the Board of Associate 
Engineers he collected about him, that it was necessary to include 
in the total value of the properties, not only that of the physical 
plants which could be ‘seen and felt,’ but also the value of 
properties which, while not visible, were equally a part of the 
plants, in addition to the intangible costs, always essential to the 
production of operating, going properties. Professor Henry C. 
Adams had charge of the evaluation of the: purely non-physical 
part of the properties which included franchises; and what has 
come to be known as going values. Much of the work of Profes- 
sor Adams was unique and his methods! have been more or less 
followed in some later appraisals. The values were worked out 
from a consideration of incomes and expenses, certain net returns 
being capitalized as giving the proper non-physical values de- 
sired, as explained in Chapter VII under “Franchises.’’ These 
values were materially increased in the valuation of 1902 by a 
change in details and a decrease in the interest rate. The 
allowances used in the Michigan appraisal for engineering 
incidentals, interest during construction, etc., have been the 
object of wide interest and, as to their propriety, the subject of 
much controversy. The allowances made were as follows: 


“Engineering.—This covered all:the cost of preliminary and loca- 
tion surveys, design, and supervision of construction of the work, and 


? Explained in Bulletin 21, U. 8. Bureau of Census. Page 78. 
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all expenses connected therewith. This was covered by a charge of 
4 per cent. of the cost of reproducing the permanent way and structure, 
but not the equipment. 

Legal Expense.—This item is inseparable from the construction work, 
and was fixed at one-half of 1 per cent. of the cost of the same items as 
affected by the engineering charge. 

Organization Expense —This covered the cost of promotion, financing, 
and general supervision of construction, together with general office 
expense. These items were covered by an application of 1.5 per cent. 
of the cost of the above items. 

Interest —This item is intended to cover interest on money during the 
period of construction. The length of time taken to build would, of 
course, be variable. It was assumed that 3 per cent. on the entire cost 
of construction and equipment would be conservative, and this figure 
was used. 

Discount on Bonds.—This was not included, for the reason that it was 
considered, not as a proper capital charge, but rather as an adjustment 
of the interest rate to the existing market condition, and as chargeable 
to interest account and not capital. 

The Charge of 10 Per Cent. for Contingencies—Perhaps no single 
feature of the Michigan appraisal of physical property has been so 
generally criticised as the charge of 10 per cent. of the entire estimated 
cost, including all percentage charges, to cover ‘‘contingencies.” 

The reasons for the allowance of 10 per cent. were: 


“(q) The conditions under which this particular inventory and 
appraisal were made, as to time and lack of co-operation of the 
companies, made it practically certain that some items of value 
were missed in the appraisal, such as station and miscellaneous 
equipment, frogs, switches, track structures, buildings owned by 
the companies and occupied by others, ete. 

(b) That there were many and large elements of physical cost 
not ascertainable by a physical inspection, such as deep founda- 
tions, many thousands of yards of earth in swamps and sink holes 
(a very general condition of roads in the Southern Peninsula), con- 
cealed classification due to growth of grass or washing of banks and 
many other cases of work actually done, invisible after a lapse of 
years. 

(c) The failure on the part of railroad companies to keep any- 
thing like a complete history of construction operations, and the 
changes of operating officials from year to year, caused the loss of 
record of practically all the expense due to extra hazard and risk 
which the construction engineer provides for by his ‘‘ contingencies.” 

(d) The inclusion in operating expense, every year, of sums 
which are properly construction, and which, if added to unit prices 
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of construction work, would cause the cry that such unit prices 
were too high. For instance, the appraisal estimate on earth was 
17 cents per cubic yard with no allowance for overhaul. Very 
much of the grade in the State had actual cost far in excess of this 
figure and practically every road spends a large sum annually for 
the first four or five years, which is charged to operation but is in 
reality a part of the cost of completing the road bed. 

(e) No account was taken of appreciation of any of the elements 
entering intoaroad. There is no doubt that road bed, for example, 
does appreciate, due to ballasting and track work. These items go 
far toward accounting for the contingency item on an old road such 
as the Michigan Central. 

(f) There is a considerable amount of cost, which cannot be taken 
out of capital, where facilities are abandoned or line or grade 
changed. These changes are common to all growing roads; they 
are due to the demands for greater traffic; they are necessary to the 
welfare of the community served; they are often made at points 
where no charge of defective designs will apply. They might be 
termed expenses due to the development of the state, and, in the 
development of the railroad business, they were absolutely neces- 
sary for its present standard of efficiency. They are incapable of 
exact and definite determination and must of necessity be included 
as contingent expenses.”’! 


The appraisal made in 1900 included values for real estate and 
right of way which were reached after much discussion and con- 
sideration of the subject. Subsequent investigation, in connec- 
tion with the 1902 appraisal, including a thorough examination 
as to the prices actually paid for real estate, confirmed the 
opinion that the so-called ‘‘market prices” used in the earlier 
work were erroneous and misleading and resulted in a material 
increase for the values allowed in the work of 1902. 

In estimating present value ‘neither absolute nor theoretical 
depreciation was considered in connection with engineering, 
rights of way and real estate, grading, ballast, legal expenses, 
interest or organization expenses. 

The results of the appraisal of 1900 are shown in the following 
table: 


‘“The Valuation of Public Service Property,” H. E. Riggs, Transactions 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Volume LX XII, June, 1911. 
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SUMMARY OF RAILROAD APPRAISAL OF 


1900 AS TO SEVENTY-EIGHT INCORPORATION RAILROADS 
Physical Appraisal 











pe Subject ot ee Present value 
| 
1 Engineering, 4 per cent. on items 2 to 25, $5,386,772 $5,386,772 
inclusive, and on item 33. 
2 Right of way and station grounds........ 27,745,313 27,745,313 
3 SAT MEN SEA UG oie sie erckore chaccs skeipatie eT oloys alas cet 863,337 863,337 
4 (Gracia necre One aie lait eater eevee wi eus einet 21,699,995 21,693,024 
5 UM TUNTI CIS ta larttaevlereies ene istekele chetehete estas twats 1,148,070 1,093,445 
6 Bridges, trestles, and culverts............ 8,027,119 6,337,819 
a Ties (cross- and switch-ties)............. | 11,139,924 6,148,748 
by 8 DE RaN Ley eee, save A ceareysrone te aie exalt tens es eas | 28,703,012 21,865,994 
9 arene Ketan VeTALING Silt testes ate bape a ere aseeiel oe. Letels 5 3,845,030 2,987,982 
10 Frogs, switches, and crossings...........- i 1,469,781 1,040,120 
11 Ballas tetra vatitaotavtitas cite ate wera eae Goat 8,723,558 3,723,558 
12 Track laying and surfacing.............. | 6,555,638 6,400,972 
13 IGM Cla seen theiale sue ss lees Soe easy serisees o's Grass | 2,763,595 1,627,790 
14 Crossings, cattle guards, and signs........ 607,542 428,474 
15 Interlocking and signal apparatus........ 501,883 448,686 
16 Telegraph (30) telephones...........--.- 258,985 134,797 
aT Station buildings and fixtures............ i 4,108,736 3,111,103 
18 Shops, round-houses and turn-tables...... | 2,157,228 1,467,569 
19 Shop machinery and tools..............+. 1,107,910 882,634 
20 AV ENUST ASU tLONS Me cts ear oistersiele ate ons rosie yees (3 725,670 522,135 
21 MUL O IS GATIONS hr otacris a oie are.w eens christs sieceseuaters | 303,289 201,461 
22 Curatty ClEVALOLSs h7-16 sain emis s sehen ears fates 1,336,794 1,609,043 
23 WWWATONOTISOS ees cto te ocncitres ie eek Gens aye] earn 258,646 183,910 
24 Doacksand wharves.c. occ oc snes esses 5,531,919 3,831,934 
25 Miscellaneous structures.........--..---5 1,234,345 856,253 
26 AS COMNO TLV Sit ctets arncel nts vets cw seoNenstveren acta te hotleice) = | 9,021,517 5,092,053 
27 Passenger equipment........-..-++++++- | 3,197,473 2,207,201 
28 Breight equipment... 2.0... .222 ee. ee ees 19,734,240 13,690,587 
29 Miscellaneous equipment.....-....-..++. 702,940 423,689 
Si Ferries and steamships.......-.+-..++00- 1,725,000 1,095,500 
32 lecture pants acne wtetee vita els aistniere oie = 93,061 89,898 
33 Terminals. Included in items 1-32.......| 
34 Legal expenses, 0.5 per cent. on items 2— 673,349 673,349 
Dooos 
35 Interest, 3 per cent. on items 1-34........ 5,290,549 5,290,549 
36 Miscellaneous expenses, organization, 1.5 2,645,277 2,645,277 
per cent. Items 1-34. 

Contingencies, 10 per cent. items 1-34 18,428,759 15,127,110 

Total cost of construction and equipment.| $202,716,262 $166,398,156 

37 Stores and supplies..........---2-++ee5-> | 1,474,829 1,474,829 
Average per main-line mile...........--- | 28,263 23,495 
Average per total track mile..........--- | 18,627 15,290 

Total value of non-physical element 35,814,043 





(H. C. Adams). 











1 “The Valuation of Public Service Property,” H. EB. Riggs, Transactions of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Volume LXXII, June, 1911. 
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Northern Pacific Railway, State of Washington.—The Railroad 
Commission of Washington has made appraisals of the larger 
part of the property belonging to the steam and electric rail- 
roads operating in that State. In its report on methods of 
procedure, the Commission says: 


‘“‘Our engineers were, therefore, instructed to procure not only the 
original cost and the cost of duplication or reproduction, but, whenever 
possible, to procure in detail every unit quantity of labor and material 
entering into the construction of the road. This evidence was procured 
and introduced before the Commission, and the Commission, in making 
its findings, has not only ascertained the amount of money expended, 
the amount of money necessary to duplicate or reproduce the property, 
but, in addition thereto, has ascertained every unit quantity such as the 
number of cubic yards of earth, solid rock, hard pan, loose rock, 
cemented gravel and other grading quantities necessary to be moved, 
together with the necessary overhaul connected therewith, the number 
of tons of steel in the rails, the track fastenings, ties, iron and timber in 
bridges, the floor area of all buildings and every unit quantity entering 
into the construction. To these units current prices can at any time be 
applied and the cost of reproduction under the conditions then existing 
ascertained without any material expense, provided the Commission, 
from time to time, will have a further hearing to ascertain the nature of 
the improvements placed upon the property subsequent to the date of 
our findings and make supplementary findings of fact concerning: the 
same.”’? 


Mr. H. P. Gillette had practical charge for the Commission of 
the organization which collected the data, determined unit 
prices and submitted the values on which the Commission has 
based its decisions. 

One of the most interesting and complete valuations made by 
this Commission is that of the property of the Northern Pacific 
Railway in the State of Washington which the Commission 
found aggregated 687.68 miles of main line and 941.75 miles 
of branches and spurs, a total of 1629.42 miles. The original 
cost of the property to the Railroad Company including improve- 
ments and betterments up to June 13, 1906, as determined by 
Mr. Gillette are given in Table I which is based on a mileage as 
found by him of 1645, being ae in excess of the figure used 
by the Commission. 

The cost of reproduction as mated by Mr. Gillette and 


Second and Third Annual Reports of The Railroad Commission of 
Washington, page 129. 
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substantially accepted and adopted in its findings by the Com- 
mission, is given in Tables III and IV. The Commission found 
“the cash market value of the property on the thirtieth day of 
June, 1906” based on the cost of reproduction and not including 
real estate and equipment, to be $55,475,827.25. The value of 
the real estate used or necessary for the immediate future was 
found to be $32,862,872, a total for the entire property of 
$88,338,699.25. The Commission disregarded the 400 ft. nght 
of way owned, and allowed only for a 100 ft. strip, as being all 
that was necessary. 

Based -on actual costs, which amounted to about 5 per cent., 
Mr. Gillette allowed 5 per cent. for engineering, in his estimated 
cost of reproduction. The Commission overruled this, however, 
and allowed only 31/2 per cent. for this item, the same as 1s 
uniformly used for all railroads in that State. 

The cost of reproduction was found by ascertaining the original 
cost and adding from 15 to 20 per cent. to cover increased price 
of labor and material. Present or depreciated value was found 
by estimating theoretical depreciation at the rate of 3.6 per cent. 
per annum and deducting this amount from the cost of repro- 
duction new. For further information regarding the method 
of determining depreciation, see Chapter VIII under “Fifty 
per cent. method.” - 

The cost per mile of the Northern Pacific Railroad in Wash- 
ington will be found high compared with many other roads, 
but this is due principally to the rugged character of the country 
which necessitated many tunnels and other similar expensive 
construction. ‘The original cost shown in Table I discloses a 
particularly large amount for “interest and discount,” but the 
Commission found that the Company, owing to the “pioneer 
work” done during its construction, had to pay high rates of 
interest and sell its securities at large discounts, in one instance 
bonds to the amount (par value) of $2,500,000.00 having been 
sold at 70 per cent. discount. 

Some of the more important unit prices used were as follows: 

Clearing, $100.00 per acre; grubbing, $22.00 per acre; earth 
excavation or embankment, 22 cents per yard; solid rock, $1.10 
per yard; rip-rap, $1.10 per yard; slope wall, $2.50 per yard; 
timber cribs, $26.00 per thousand feet board measure; ties, 
50 cents each; rails, $40.00 per ton; spikes, 2.08 cents per pound; 
bolts, 3.2 cents per pound; tie plates, 8 cents each; switches, 
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$80.00 each; ballast from $600.00 to $1000.00 per mile; track 
laying and surfacing (excluding train service), $700.00 per mile; 
passenger depots per square foot, frame $1.25, brick, $4.00; 
engine houses, frame 75 cents per square foot, brick $1500.00 
per stall; machine shops and car houses, frame 50 cents per 
square foot, brick $2.90 per square foot; section houses, $1.25 
per square foot.* 

TABLEI.! ORIGINAL COST OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 


WAY IN WASHINGTON PLUS IMPROVEMENTS 
(1645 Miles of Line) 











Per mile 
Total of line 
Pn gin eerie. Sie cts. t acspaus tensa ese ih celeee one erties als eiemayotee $ 2,907,344.26 $ 1,768 
es RAT OL WAY, ct cans iayate stetuna revue lose torepere ce sealecal es eon etree 1,796,272 .00 1,092 
SP AREA ESTAES SS duce scan come fut alates op otanatontedee 4o.s0 0a Gustine 1,360,895 .38 827 
A. iClearing ‘andogrubbing y.0 cede at -cisicoe.c tenses omen : 1,213,770.19 738 
Se Gradinse eres coe walt sia seoioeeote pete sioiaeee 15,589,712.88 9,479 
GR Lun nelsd myenre ces oecter alerts cee sear eae ee eae 974,519.99 590 
7. Bridges, trestles and culverts............+.02e000> 7,879,328 .94 4,790 
Bor MLA SOT Yack 6 o's ns Segre ales ehiew ohare. ere ep nt cNeT ats say cee cee 156,823 .46 95 
OP TIGS 35 ea Seahs os vasearhosvareewsiel Green asker eee kal aire eee 2,278,007 .25 1,385 
OE RATS. Socersccis ie Mave, stew tice esol eee al eee eT Dts centers 8,520,625 .03 5,182 
MMe Drack fastenings isos. ctaete tastier oh. oe tniees areata 1,063,620 .96 647 
PAseHroge ands witches x... severe siorsmi eucioiein oysesiava cloner 255,243 .07 155 

SG. oUrack laying and. Suriaein ge yacisrecrmis emcee ances 1,669,691.18 1,015 - 
WA Pea TARt, Wes tee coerce oR RSi I er een oe ers eRe 1,524,759.29 929 
15, Station, buildings/and fixtures ni. nsec os eerste 1,477,207 .49 897 
16. Engine houses and turntables...................5. 246,663 .97 150 
M752 WN GING. ANG CAL, SUOPS sy qrarctee eres ers ean Pene ee eeiei cree 849,340.77 516 
IS Shop -machinerytand tools) scree. serscee ces mieee oroleae eek 294,507.95 179 
OS Water sta tones caiyckerircnciacee on nite meee en cane 325,042.66 198 
DOLE Wel Gta tions Kea e s Mere ed hs aie ate ares mn ae ATS 79,544.48 47 
2 Fencing right Of ways sc.ce x00 s.ccale aus = ole oriayeetee ome 273,067 .50 166 
D2 SOW TELCOS “CLC ioe ie cnstee tose ana vshotererateteu iat eucuer teeta 130,494.72 79 
QO SLOG ATA wee ne Mek oth ee Grea A STOnSIs are oi aLe eset 31,064.11 19 
24, Crossings, cattle guards and signs.................. 101,860.54 62 
25. Interlocking and signal apparatus.................. 44,706.61 27 
26. Docks, wharves and coal bunkers.................. 1,015,566. 29 617 
2.  Transter: boats) and DATZOTS’. sinstieeteiemc ein dielael oesrecke 31,662.70 19 
28: Seetionand -toolshousesss), secur asics ses ano oe aes 122,352.50 74 
29. Miscellaneous structures... 2.0.00 ces ss ame cence 1,179,108 .09 GAT. 
BOS Peleerap bilimes co sateen sone overtone ers emma eaSie ne ek are 207,361.48 126 
31. Transportation charges and rent of equipment Rae on 1,756,796 .39 1,068 
32. Operating expenses.............0.00: LeMeia a niarereiene 261,910.26 159 
33, Constraction equipment. .:.25 sissies ea ee re 63,743.75 39 
34. General expenses.............-.0085 VE RP SURO ey stoners 640,744.02 390 
35. Ln teres tian Accs Coun tien cies, ala vesto see tee aerator setncien 7,173,190 .53 4,360 
36. Legaliexpenses z..a sees Se eco Sa rhaws achotateten cetera 3,009 . 24 2 
3%. Undistributed: expense 2 o.s.<qer nels seieies sarin sie gies 480,212.62 292 

Ota ye cats co ators totetth.c «cued ite Rockne tonsa etarene tenets cottet ite $63,979,772 .61 $38,895 

38.eHquipment (rolling stock): .cacsaaneceenen eee 11,478,121 .38 6,978 
Grand) total ac), ne accept laters > a sulateene ete ewan $75,457,893.99 | $45,873 











1Engineering-Contracting, Volume XX XIII, No. 2. 
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TABLES III AND IV. COST OF REPRODUCTION AND PRESENT 
VALUE OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RY. IN 














WASHINGTON 
(1645 Miles) 
OEE: re- | Condition| Present Per mile 
Ee per cent. value of line? 
new 
1 Engineering (5 per cent. of items 
ING Saxo) INNO): (9 Mao gig ots como | $ 2,510,580 100.0 $ 2,510,580 | $ 1,526 
Deg DOL WAY, CUCs cle te cronies 32,862,872 100.0 32,862,872 19,980 
3. Clearing and grubbing........... | 1,427,185 100.0 1,427,185 867 
AMPA CITE otras Siecstettys cuireharero tsetse 12,543,395 110.0 13,797,735 7,626 
RpemMTNOTRITA CLS eereeicawere es loca ys level ereler sips 3,143,030 100.0 3,143,030 1,911 
6. Bridges, trestles and culverts... . 7,776,348 84.7 6,586,567 4,728 
ex TIES c0e.2i5 Gre athosae Seb oae: | 3,307,875 50.0 1,653,938 2,011 
Sop Raa er aavor staves ele t= janie erst evarans 8,854,680 80.0 7,083,744 5,384 
Or Track fAasteniNgs). 5). ces ses © 1,704,583 80.0 1,363,666 1,036 
10. Frogs and switches............- 228,000 80.0 182,400 139 
RES ALA SE oer chun tev nwo etran se aco ln Os 1,981,000 100.0 1,981,000 1,206 
12. Track laying and surfacing...... 1,543,675 100.0 . 1,543,675 938 
13. Fencing right of way. | From ac- 227,682 55.0 125,255 138 
14. Snow fences and sheds. | counting} 156,595 72.0 112,748 95 
15. Crossings, cattle > records 
guards and signs. plus 20 122,232 55.0 67,228 74 
16. Telegraph lines J per cent. 248,835 75.0 186,626 151 
17. Station buildings and fixtures.... 2,109,895 81.5 1,727,769 1,283 
18. Engine houses and turntables.... 227,819 68.2 155,373 138 
19. Engine and car shops........-. % 939,984 66.4 624,169 571 
20. Shop machinery (from accounting 
records plus 20 per cent.) ..... 353,408 65.0 299,715 215 
21. Water stations (from accounting 
records plus 20 per cent.) ..... 390,050 65.5 255,483 237 
22. Fuel stations (from accounting 
records plus 20 per cent.).... 95,453 Wino 73,976 58 
23. Stock yards (from accounting 
records plus 20 per cent.....-. 30,170 45.5 13,727 18 
24, Interlocking and signal appa- 
ratus (from accounting records 
plus 20 per cent.).........--- 53,648 85.0 45,601 33 
25. Docks, wharfs and coal bunkers 
(from accounting records plus | 
20 per cent.).....---.+eee ete 1,216,680 Mon, 912,510 740 
26. Section and tool houses.......-- 146,853 61.0 89,580 89 
27. Miscellaneous structures (from 
accounting records plus 20 per | 
CMH) aesise eee ne ole olga ot ontone 1,382,530 61.0 843,343 840 
28. Legal and general expense (1 per 
cent. of items No. 3 to No. 27). 502,116 100.0 502,116 305 
29. Interest during construction (5 
per cent. of items No. 1 to No. 
28 except No. 2)...-..-+-++-+- 2,661,215 100.0 2,661,215 1,618 
30. Stores on hand.......-+-+++++-+ 530,677 100.0 530,677 322 
Total of items 1 to 30....... $ 89,279,065 | $83,363,454 | $54,277 
81. Equipment......---++e++e+ee'? 14,334,377 67.5 9,677,947 8,715 
Grand totale seprerelete epse i= $103,613,442.|......-.- $93,041,401 | $62,992 

















1 Engineering-Contracting, Volume X XXIII, No. 2. 
2 There are 1.34 miles of track per mile of line. 
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Beloit Water Gas and Electric Co.n—Among the many examples 
that might be used to illustrate the methods of valuation em- 
ployed by the Wisconsin Commission, the case of the Beloit 
Company has been selected because: 

(a) It includes several classes of property, water works, water 
power, gas properties and electric plant. 

(b) It discloses some of the latest approved unit prices and 
method of their make-up as used by the Commission in com- 
parison with similar prices introduced by various engineers. 

(c) It indicates the latest views of the Commission re-affirming 
in many instances, previous methods used in determining “‘fair 
value” with due consideration of working capital, ‘earning 
value,”’ etc. 

The city of Beloit, Wisconsin, appealed to the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin for a reduction in rates of water, gas and 
electric service supplied by the local company. Careful and 
exhaustive appraisals of the properties of the company were 
made, not only by the engineers of the Commission but also by 
several different engineers employed by the city and by the 
company. As indicating the care with which the work was done 
and to permit a comparison of the units and values used by the 
several engineers and the Wisconsin Commission in determining 
facts on which to base their decisions, a part of the data contained 
in the decision of the Commission, dated July 19, 1911, is here 
reproduced. 

The Commission found that the rates charged were not pro- 
portioned in accordance with the cost of the service, and, there- 
fore, ordered the introduction of water-meters and modification 
in the charges for water, gas and electric service. The cost of 
reproduction new of the entire physical property was found to 
be $894,204.00; and the present value $815,902.00, no allowance 
being made for pavement not being actually cut through and 
paid for by the company. The value of the gas plant, new, was 
found to be $321,380, existing value $300,609; but the value 
allowed, all things considered, was $310,000. In the same way 
the value’ of the electric plant, new, was found to be $264,883, 
existing value $225,772; but the total value allowed including 
part of the water power, was $270,000. Methods of evaluating 
water powers are discussed, in the printed opinion, at considerable 
length, the Commission stating “it appears that it is almost 
always necessary to fall back upon the method of calculating the 
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saving over steam power and then, by capitalizing this saving, 
arrive at the total value of the water power.” © Yet the Com- 
mission apparently makes no such allowance, saying: 

“From the point of view of public policy it is questionable whether 
the allowance should exceed the cost of development and value of the 
physical property utilized,” apparently basing this conclusion on the 
position taken in an earlier case where the Commission said: “Tf water 
rights are private property under the law, then all the benefits which 
accrue from these rights would probably go to their private owners. If, 
on the other hand, water power rights are public rights rather than 
private rights, then it would also seem that the public should share in 
any benefits that may be derived from such rights.” 

Apparently little or nothing was allowed for going value, the 
basis for such conclusion being the “earning value,” the method 
of determining which, in line with previous decisions, from a con- 
sideration of early losses is clearly set forth in Table XX XVII. 
Working capital including stores and supplies on hand, was 
allowed to the extent of $40,000.00, that is, practically 5 per cent. 
of the present physical value. The usual addition of 12 per cent. 
was made to the net cost of the physical plant aside from paving, 
stores and supplies, to cover engineering, interest during construc- 
tion, contingencies, organization, etc. Prices for material were 
largely made up by ascertaining market values, using the average 
price over a 5 year period, in case of commodities fluctuating in 
value, adding freight and costs of delivery at the site where used; 
then making a rather liberal allowance for estimated cost of labor 
of installation. In some instances the general contractor’s price 
for equipment delivered and erected ready for operation was taken 
as the unit price, thus including the contractor’s allowance for 
profit and contingencies, on top of which was further added the 
12 per cent. covering engineering, additional contingencies, etc., 
in fact the unit prices usually adopted by the Wisconsin Com- 
mission are sufficiently liberal, as stated in this and other 
decisions, to cover ‘‘piecemeal” construction which would 
ordinarily include a contractor’s profit as compared with the 
unit prices used in many cases by other commissions or appraisers 
in estimating reproduction values based on complete replace- 
ment at a given time. 

Table XLV gives an interesting comparison of the investment 
in the relative parts of gas plants, as found by the Wisconsin 
Commission for towns in that state. 
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TABLE XII.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF WEIGHTS OF CAST IRON 




















PIPE 
Cay Staff Came 
Class 
B pany 
Wheeler | Sturtevant | Evans | Fowle 
14”, lb. per lineal foot... 102.5 117 100 U7, 102.5 102.5 
12’’, lb. per lineal foot... 75 75 75 5 82.1 82.1 
10’, lb. per lineal foot... 60 60 60 60 63.8 63.8 
8’’, lb. per lineal foot... 42 42 42 42 47.5 47.5 
6’’, lb. per lineal foot... 33 33) 33 33 So8 Soe 
4’’, lb. per lineal foot... 22 22 22, 22 2157 2127 
3’’, lb. per lineal foot... Le 16.2 bs 17 16.2 16.2 














TABLE XIII.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF COST OF TRENCHING 
AND LAYING MAINS 





City 





Com- 
pany 


Staff 


Wheeler Sturte- Evans | Fowle City 
vant average 





14-inch cast iron main, per ft...| $0.470 |$0.460 |$0.425 |$0.420 |$0.444 |$0.580/$0.603 


12-inch cast iron main, per ft. . .420 .410 382 380 398 45080) O40 
10-inch cast iron main, per ft.. KOnO) .360 .334 340 «ood -485] .498 
8-inch cast iron main, per ft.. 330 .325 .290 .300 Soll BASS met od 
6-inch cast iron main, per ft. . . 280 neo) +200 . 260 - 266 405; .405 
4-inch cast iron main, per ft. . . 250 245 .220 . 230 . 236 eovOle mea 
3-inch cast iron main, per ft. . . 230 e225 pole .210 .219 .300) .350 
3-inch wrt. iron main, per ft. . .250 SOOO AN a shecswen chet tekee era D2 i Weis weaves Sole 
2-inch wrt. iron main, per ft..|........ eLSO! vaste ll Pee LBS lave trees 305 
14-inch wrt. iron main, per ft.|........ e LEON csrerckaicoss ere rstennete +1800) ce -300 


13-inch wrt. iron main, per ft.|........ BANCO! Jl acetate tar eusae ELTON homeo ete . 300 
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TABLE XIX.—COMPARISON OF HOLDER VALUES 











City 
Classification Staff Gor: 
pany 
Evans | Fowle 
REPRODUCTION VALUE | 
Mamk. Of 5G,000 (ewstt: HOMER 2 5. arerce ecm vid ee ches $3,100 | $4,000 | $5,600 | $9,245 
Netaltworkvor same dui meric ouecemsentea eels 4,000 4,200 4,200 4,200 
Foundation of 300,000 cu. ft. holder.............. 2,250 2,550 2,800 2,650 
MV etalewOrkOl SAMOS catcsccmhscscie tas esemaseepes ake trateria 26,800 | 24,000 | 29,500 | 30,000 
Winteran tankuOf SaMe@s... certs cue Gi cals tence de os net 123 123 123 162 
Total reproduction’ Value... . 2.2.6 66s $36,273 | $34,873 | $42,223 | $46,257 
PRESENT CoNDITIONS—PER CENT. 
Mantof DO-O0O.eu. tt. Holder® vac. = stn teers ccs ores 80 70 83 85 
MletalmmonkiOl Ramer. iuisemeanictoe cree were ovllera saa 80 70 83 85 
Foundation of 300,000 cu. ft. holder.............. 100 98 100 100 
Wie tallewOrkdOn-Salme crercleree-cietelokevle auc ve tee -net rata se vohe ress 100 98 100 100 
PRESENT VALUES 
Manton 56:000 cu. 16. holder: ... cee. eee ee we ce $2,480 | $2,800 | $4,648 | $7,866 
MieStAlnroOrKrOlesaiies |. serait meleicie S ieiensceicueusre vive 3,200 2,940 3,524 3,623 
Foundation of 300,000 cu. ft. holder.............. 2,250 2,499 2,800 2,650 
MCTAUAVOE OL, SAIIO. «cr crclete cue cope as weeps oe ia ees 26,800 23,520 | 29,500 30,000 
Wiaber anvtanison SAMeL cemsaic ie le, ler. ree eleiniersi(e el 123 121 123 162 
Total present value................+.+.+++.-| $34,853 | $31,880 $40,595 | $44,301 

















TABLE XXI.—GAS DEPARTMENT, DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 























Price of Cast Iron Pipe 
City 
Classification Staff | Company 
Evans | Fowle Average 
noi ee Olan dg ogogeouEdondae $29.80 | $29.31 $29.55 $30.48 $30.90 
GPS TAIN PCL SFO ote tere tered eile r= == 29.80 29.31 29.55 30.49 30.01 
Asin ei ate perEtoneentesic errr tn- tH: 30.80 30.31 30.55 31.47 31.99 
MINA ETNAIINE POLADOW steele ects iaieye iets ae 30.80 30.31 30.55 31.47 31.99 
Gpecialsteerieee te ltreiemta crete fieiat-yar- 50.00 60.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 
Cartage per’toD..... 50.5025 eee nee .50 (4) .50 .50 BaD 





150 cents. per ton included in unit price. 
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TABLE XXII.—GAS DEPARTMENT, DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 


Price of Wrought Iron Pipe 























City 
, : A Com- 
Classification SS Se Uae oe 
Evans | Fowle | Average 
1 
Sn: Wee Lapipe, Der TOOt a. sent. meres -ciere, siais eee $0.85 $0.846] $0.848 |$0.846 |$0.85 
31 Wicks DIDO, DOL LOO bisos neyeroiesis arden ent .189 .1895|  .204 204 
Bane Wis le pipe; Der lOO ures swear seca eae .09 .090 .090 .108 nie 
Dine Merchants? pipe; sDer LOO traraciccceereroued =| Cucheretet are ieneransete. 2 takeneueeemteas .972 .973 
14 in. Merchants’ pipe, per foot............. .068 -068 -068 .0729| .0729 
1} in. Merchants’ pipe, per foot............. .0566 .056 056 .0608 0608 
1 in. Merchants’ pipe, per foot.............. 0415 -041 -041 | .0446 0446 
Specials and fittings, per ton................ Nersreaeareaes }L59 O00 etre ctor QOSO0! Al sere caene 
Freight/and)cartages.. a,anj)o eee cu da esas 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 alc) 
| | 





TABLE XXIII—GAS DEPARTMENT, DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 











| 
City 
| | Staff ae 
Sturte- Evans | Fowle |Average 
vant 
Cost or TRENCHING AND LAYING 
Mains ie ae 
8” cast iron pipe, per foot............| $0.245 |$0.192 /$0.20 |$0.212 |$0.355)$0.374 
6’’ cast iron pipe, per foot............ .220 .169 stig -186 .285| .317 
4’’ cast iron pipe, per foot............ -200 -137 15 .162 .240| .256 
3’ cast iron pipe, per f00t..-. «4... ose -175 +1325). 214 .149 SPAO  P RS 
SS Wncagoyheed Sea stdorely 4 e( WN) OOS hen sos alloo so facdlsemanedleoroceclowooseds 250 |e 
3” wrought iron pipe, per foot........ .140 -1056; .115 oO .175| -.188 
2’’ wrought iron pipe, per foot........ .125 -0900) .100 -105 165) 875 
14” wrought iron pipe, per foot....... ALS -0875| .095 099 LOD ekaG 
13” wrought iron pipe, per foot....... maa) 0845} .090 0965 160). 170 
1” wrought iron pipe, per foot........|.....+.. * ,0820; .090 -086 .160 170 
TRENCHING AND LayInG SuRVICES + 

2'’ wrought iron pipe, per foot......:.|......-. $0.086 |$0.090 |$0.088 |$0.145|$0.16 
14” wrought iron pipe, per foot......./...... L.| 084 .090. -087 140) .16 
13” wrought iron pipe, per foot.......|........ .082 -085 -084 .140} .16 
1’”’ wrought iron pipe, per foot..../.,. 0... ... o> -080 -085 -082 shoo LG 
2’ wrought iron. pipe, per foot........|........+ -080 -085 -082 PSO eee 
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154 
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378 
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parative plant, 158 


Chapter I, 1 
Chapter II, 13 
Chapter III, 32 
Chapter IV, 49 
Chapter V, 62 
Chapter VI, 91 
Chapter VII, 129 
Chapter VIII, 168 
Chapter IX, 218 
Chapter X, 333 
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Com. of Wis., 204 
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Commission Decisions) 

Decision of courts (see Court 
Decisions) 

Fair return, 20 

Fair value, 20 

Fair rate, fair value, fair return, 
20 

Fon du Lac Water Co., R. R. 
Com. of Wisconsin, 119 

Franchises, good will, going 
value, contracts, 129 

Fullmer vs. Wausau Street R. 
R. Co., R. R. Com. of Wis- 
consin, 172 

Hill vs. Antigo Water Co., R. R. 
Com. of Wisconsin, 97, 118, 
146, 148, 172 

Income on unemployed capital, 
160 

Index, 387 
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& Power Company, R. R. 
Com. of Wis., 89 

Kennebec Water District vs. 
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Long Acre Electric Light & 
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First District, 95 
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Street railway properties in 
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sion, 333 

Union Electric Light & Power 
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293 


_ Construction period required, 155 


Contractor’s profit, 64 
Contracts, 129, 166 
Cost of appraisals, 52 
of financing, 118 
Cost to replace new, replacement 
cost or cost of reproduc- 
tion, 18 
Court decisions: 
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way Co., 205 
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Power Co. vs. Stevens, 200 
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139 
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Co.,.17, 110 
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5, 98, 119, 172, 199 

Columbus Southern Railroad 
vs. Wright, 72 

Consolidated Gas Co. vs. City 
of New York, 73, 125, 129, 
131, 136, 206 

Cotting vs. Kansas City Stock 
Yards, 11, 73, 210 

Covington and Lexington Turn- 
pike vs. Sanford, 21 

Des Moines Water Co. vs. City 
of Des Moines, 91 

Hamilton Gas Co. Ltd. vs. 
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gesses, 142, 143 
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Water Co., 28 
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Date of valuation, 155 
Depreciation, 22, 168 
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of non-physical values, 215 
Development expenses, 19, 91 
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intangible expenses, non-phy- 
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penses, 91 
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333 


Field inspection, 57 
Fifty per cent. method, 211 
Figure 1, 66 

Figure 2, 66 

Figure 3, 149 

Figure 4, 154 

Figure 5, 170 

Figure 6, 178 

Figure 7, 202 

Figure 8, 352 
Fluctuating prices, 65 
Franchises, 22, 129 


General, 49, 91, 168 

Going value, 26, 139 
development period, 155 

Good will, 21, 129, 137 


Insurance, 116 
Intangible expenses, 91 
Interest, 110 
Introduction, 1. 
Inventory, 54 


Kings County Lighting Co., 301 


Legal and organization expenses, 
116 

Loss of interest during construction, 
158 


Macon Gas Light & Water Com- 
pany, Georgia, 349 - 

Making an appraisal, 49 

Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 


pany, 280 

New construction in going value 
development period ig- 
nored, 159 
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Non-existent property, 127 

Non-physical costs, 91 

Northern Pacific Railway, State of 
Washington, 374 


Operations of comparative plant, 
160 : 
of existing plant, 159 
Original cost, 18 
Overhead expenses, 91 


Paving, 83 

Physical value, 14 

Preface, v 

Present value, 16 

Public service commissions, 32 
Public utility, 28 

Purpose, 6 


Real estate, 71 

Reasons for the Creation of commis- 
sions, 36 

Replacement cost, 18 

Reproduction cost, 18 

Resulting going value under first 
trial computation, 163 

Results accomplished by commis- 
sions, 40 


Scrap value, 15 
Service value, 16 
Street railway properties in Chicago, 
333 
Structural costs, 62 
Suggested procedure, 59 
Summary, 216 
of units, 224 
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